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PARLIAMENTARY REPORT ON THE 
CRIMINAL Laws. * 


Ix our Number for March last, we 
gave a “* Historical View of the Pro- 
gress of Opinion on the Criminal Law 
and the Punishment of Death,” to 
which the present article may, in some 
respects, be considered as a ‘conclu- 
sion; and it is exceedingly gratifying 
to be able to state historically, that the 
subject which we then treated has. 
now been deliberately considered and 
reported on, in a wise and liberal spi- 
rit, by a committee of Parliament. It 
could not, indeed, be otherwise, our 
readers will readily believe, with a 
committee named by Sir James Mac- 
intosh, and of which he and Mr Buz- 
ton have been leading members. From 
the moment the committée was ap- 
epg the public expectation was 

lighly excited and, if we looked to 
the Jteport only, we should, perhaps, 
say, that all is not realized which was 
anticipated ; but, when we reflect on 
the magnitude of the subject, and the 
shortness of the time which could be 
devoted to it in one session of Parlia- 
ment, and look at the mass of import- 
ant evidence, parole and document- 
ary, which is presented to Parliament, 
in the minutes and appendix, we shall 
be surprised not that more has not, 
but that so much has been, accom- 


plished. 


Rerortr from the Setecr Com- 
MITTEE of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed to consider so much of the Crimi- 
nal Laws as relates to Capital Punishments 
in Felonies. Ordered to be printed, 8th 
July 1819, 


— 


In the Report itself, the committee 
are exceedingly chary of touching any 
topics not strictly committed to them ; 
and, when we advert to the prejudices 
against all changes of a certain de- 
scription which exist in the minds of 
those to whom the Report is more 
immediately addressed, this guarded- 
ness is highly to be approved of ; but, 
in the evidence, a foundation is laid 
for speculations of a wider and freer 
description, and the documents afford 
materials of the utmost value, not on- 
ly to the people of Britain, but to the 
legislators and lawyers of all countries 
on the surface of the globe. It is to 
other countries, and other times chief- 
ly, we fear, that these materials will be 
of value; for, while the body of evi- 
dence here presented to the public es- 
tablishes invincibly the striking im- 
policy of multiplying severe and penal 
laws, and while the committee recom- 
mend the repeal of various laws of 
that description, it has ever been 
the tendency of our Legislature ra- 
ther to add new features of seve- 
rity to our criminal code. As that 
code is exhibited in the Tanz or 
Criminat Law, from 25th Edw. III. 
to 59th Geo. [II., which forms the 
26th article of the appendix, its as- 
pect is sufficiently repulsive ; and it 
must occasion pain, we should think, 
to every one who looks at this table, 
to observe, as no one can fail to ob- 
serve, that the far greater proportion 
of our penal statutes have been passed 
in the present reign. Offences against 
the state,—against the coin,—against 
rioting and acts of violence,—and a- 
gainst forgery in particular, have, with- 
im that period, been multiplied and 
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complicated to an almost appalling ex- 


tent. But however gloomy this pic- 
ture may be, and whatever may be 
the fate of. the present generation, it is 
some consolation to think, that poste- 
rity, and humanity at large, will 


fit by the labours of British philan-, 


thropists; and it generates some- 
thing like a feeling of pride and satis- 
faction to reflect, that when all around, 
us seems to be absorbed in the vortices 

_ of party or fashion, or overwhelmed by 
vice, and crime, and misery, indivi- 
duals are constantly emerging, who, 
from their wisdom, their moral’ cou- 
rage, or their unwearied practical be- 
nevolence, do honour to their species, 
and redeem or sustain the national 
character. 

In our historical sketch, we had the 
pleasure of mentioning the names of 
many of those truly noble and useful 
persons, and even at the present day 
we can boast of not a few deserving 
of more honour than socicty has yet 

‘awarded them; but what we meant 
chiefly to state was, that the mere ex- 
istence of such men must be regarded 
48 an earnest of better times; for we 
cannot despair of humanity, nor of our 
country, while it presents us with one 
brilliant example. 

-It is time, however, to come more 
immediately to the Report: It appears, 
say the Committee, “ hat murders, 
anc other crimes of violence and cruel- 
ty, have either diminished, or not in- 
creased, and that the deplorable in- 
crease of crimes is not of such a nature 
as to indicate any diminution in the hu- 
manity of the people.” ‘This is satis- 
factory in itself; but it is peculiarly 
so at a time when the bold assertion 

_ that education has mischievous effects 
on the morals of the people has.been 
publicly made; an opinion happily 
disproved by the diminution of the 
more atrocious crimes, at a time, too, 
when, from the aggravated distresses 
aud sufferings of the people, we might 
naturally haye looked for a consider- 
able increase... 

The next remark. of the Cammittce 

is not less important. “ The prac- 
tice (they say) of immediately publish- 
ing the circumstances of every atro- 
cious easy and of circulating in va- 
forins an account of ever 

_ the proceedings which 

_ far more prevalent.in England than in 

uBR ADEE country, and im our times 
han any former age. en the 
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whole, of great utility, not only as a 
control in courts of justice, but also 
as a means of rendering it extremely 
difficult for odious criminals to escape. 
In. this country, no atrocious crimes 
remain secret.” It is of great mo- 
ment, we conceive, that this opinion, 
so obviously well founded, should be 
known to be now invested with the 
authority of. a Committee of Parlia- 
ment ; for, if we mistake not, various 
manifestations have appeared of an 
intention in certain quarters to lessen 
the publicity given to judicial pro- 
ceedings, Paxery tells us that “ this 
requisite of the proceedings of courts 
of justice. being, carried on in public, 
apertis foribus, is equévalent to many 
checks upon the discretion of judges.” 
“* The {most corrupt judge (he ob- 
serves) will fear to indulge his dis- 
honest wishes in the presence of an 
assembly: he must encounter what 
few can support, the censure of his 
equals and companions, together with 
~the indignation and reproaches of his 
country. We desire, and 
would fain hope, therefore, that this 
great security for the fair and impar- 
tial administration of justice, will ne- 
ver be diminished. or affected. 
Another point of mighty importance 
is very briefly alluded to by the Com- 
mittee, namely, ‘‘ The establishment 
of wnexpensive and accessible jurisdic 
tions for the trial of small offences, 
with the assistance of juries, but with 
simple forms of proceeding and cor- 
rective punishments.” Such establish- 
ments are not only wanted, but loud- 
ly called for, both i criminal and ci- 
vil matters ; for the expence and delay 
which attend most of these proceed- 
ings at present, amount substantially, 
though not intentionally, to a denial 
of justice. But this isa subject which 
would require a separate treatise for 
itself. 
The main object of the Committee, 
in this Report, is to shew the inefficacy 
and absurdity of our present system ot 
awarding capital punishments for s° 
many minor offences: And, as. they 
remark themselves, they have heen 
“‘ enabled to present to the House 4 
considerable body of evidence in sup- 
port of opinions, which had hitherto 
rested chiefly on general reasoning’, 
and were. often alleged, by their.op- 
ponents, to be contradicted by expe- 
rience. Numerots and table 
witnesses (it is’ added) have borne 
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testimony, for themselves, and for the 
classes whom they represent, that a 
great reluctance prevails to prosecute, 
to give evidence, and to convict, of the 
offences of “ -priyately stealing in a 
shop ‘to the value of 5s.—privately 
stealing: in a dwelling-house to the 
value of 40s.——privately stealing from 
vetsels in a navigable river to the ex- 
tent of 40s.” as well as of forgery, and 
other ‘similar offences. ‘“* And this 
reluctance,” they say farther, ‘* has 
had the effect of producing impunity to 
such a degree, that it may be considered 
umong the temptations to the commis- 
sion of crimes.” 

‘The statutes which are considered 
objectionable are classed by the Com- 
mittee under two heads : 


++ The first (and we are now queting their 
own, words) relate to acts, either so near- 
ly indifferent as to. require no penalty, or 
if injurious, not, of such a, magnitude as 
that they may not, safely be left pyeiahs 
able as misdemeanours at common law. In 
these your Committee propose the simple 
repeal ; they are as follows: 

1.—1 and 2 Phil. and Mary, ¢, 4. E- 
gyptians remaining within the 
kingdom one month. 

2.—18 Charles c. 3. Notorious thieves 

(in- Cumberland and Northum- 
berland. 
3.9 Geo. I. .c. Being armed and 
disguised in any forest, park, 
&c. 


4— Geo. I. 22... Being armed and 
disguised in any warreb- 

5.— Geo, I.c. 22. Being armed and 
disguised in any high road, open 

heath, common, or down. 

Geo. I. c. 22. Unlawfully hunt- 
ing, killing, or stealing deer. 

7-— Geo. I. c. 22. Robbing warrens, 

&e. 

Geo 1. ¢ 22. Stealing or. taking 

| any. fish out of any river or 

pond, &c. 

9.— Geo. I. c. 22. Hunting in his 
majesty’s forests or chases. 

10.— Geo. L..¢. 22. Breaking down the 
head or mound of a fish pond. 


Geo Th & 28 Being disguised 


within the mint. 
12.12 Geo. Injuring of West- 
 oninstet “Bridge, and other 

bridges by ether acts. 

*' ‘The second lass consists of those of- 
‘fences, ‘which, ‘though in the opinion of 
your Committee Hever fit to be punished 
with death, ate yet 'so ‘nialignant and dan- 


gerons asi to require the highest punish- 
exceptideath, which’ are known to 
These, the Committee would 


make punishable, cither by transpdrtation » 
or imprisonment with hard lebour, allow- 
ing considerable scope to the discretion of 
the judges respecting the ‘term’ for which 
either punishment is ‘to endure. 


1.—31 Eliz. 9.  Tsakmg away any 
maid, widew, or wife, Kc. 

2—21 Jac. I. c. 26. Acknowledging or 
procuring any fine, recovery, Kc. 

Geo. 1, 2.8.4. Helping to 
the recovery of stolen goods. 

4.—9 Geo. I. ¢. 22. Malicionsly killing 
or wounding cattle, 

5.—9 Geo. 1, c, 22. Cutting down or 
destroying trees growing, &c. 

6.—5 Geo. Il. c. 30.  Bankrupts not 
surrendering, &c. 

7—5 Geo. II. 30. Concealing or 
embezzling. 

8—G Geo. LI. c. 37. Cutting down 
the bank of any river. 

Geo. IL:c. 26. Destroying any 
fence, lock, sluice, &c. 

10.—26 Geo. IL ¢ 23. Making a false 
entry in. a marriage register, &c. 
five felonies, 

11.—27 Geo. II, c. 15, Sending threaten- 
ing letters. 

12.—27 Geo. II. c. 19., Destroying Bank, 
&c. Bedford level. 

13.—3 Geo. IIL. c. 16, Personating out 
pensioners of Greenwich hospi- 
tal. 

14.—22 Geo. IIL. c. 40. 
cutting serges. 

15,—24 Geo, ILI. ¢ 47, Marbouring of- 
fenders against. that, (revenue) 
act, when returned from .trans- 
portation. 


*¢ It does not seem necessary to make 
any observations in this place\ en -the pu- 
nishments of transportation. and. inyprisor- 
ment, which your Committee have pre- 
posed to substitute for that of death in the 
second of the two classes above mentioned. 
In their present imperfect state they are 
sufficient for such offences; and in the 
more improved ‘condition in which the 
Committee trust that-all the prisons of the 
kingdom will soon be placed, imprison- 
ment may be hoped to be of such # nature 
as to answer every purpose of terror‘and 
reformation.” 


Maliciously 


There is also another part of, the 
Report which we consider so valuable, 
that we shall lay it before our readers 
entire : 

_“ In considering the subject of our penal 
laws, (they say, under the. second head of 
the Report.) your Committee will tirst,lay 
before the House their observations on, that 
part, which is the Test likely to give 
to difference of opinion. hist many 
tutes denouncing eapital’ 
‘might be safely and ‘wisely ‘tepealéds' has 
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lumg been a prevalent opimion. It is samc- 
med by the authority of two successive 
(ommttees of this Howse, composed of 


the Men vf thelr age, anu 12 


n 


some measure by 


the. recommendation of ther Committees. 


\s a general pos! the ft OF Te-= 
SUCD Statutes scarceiV to have 
een Cisputec >; respecting the Du wT al 
alWavys de expected. ive 
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produced a permanent law. Where 
puntslinent of death was evidently unneces- 
sary at the time of its original establish- 
ment, and where, if it was originally jus- 
titied by a temporary danger, or excused 
by a temporary fear, it has long been ac- 
kKnowledged to be altogether disproportion- 
ed to the offence, your Committee conceive 
themselves warranted in confidently re- 
commending is abolition. But they have 
also adverted to another consideration ; if, 
n addition to the intrinsic evidence, of un- 
warrantable severity in a law, which arises 
from the comparison of the act forbidden, 
with the punishment threatened, they find 
also that the law has scarcely ever been ex- 
seuted since its first enactment, or if it has 
tailen ww disuse as the nation became 
more bumane and generally enlightened, 
your Committee consider themselves as 
authorized to recommend its repeal, by 
long experience, and by the deliberate 
judgment of the whole nation. In the ap- 
pbcation of this latter principle, they have 
been materially aided by the documents 
which have been mentioned. Where a pe- 
nal law has not been carried into effect in 
Middlesex for more than a century, in the 
counties round London for sixty years, 
and in the extensive district which forms 
the Western Cireuit for fifty, it may be 
saiely concluded that the general opinion 
has prenounced it to be unfit or unneces- 
sary te continue in force. The Committee 
are aware, that there are cases in which it 
may be suit, that the dread of the punish- 
ment has prevented the perpetration of the 
crime, and where. therefore, the law ap- 
pours te be inefhicacious only because it has 
cuinpieicly accomplished its purpose. 


Whatever speciousness may beleng to tus 
TeasONiNg the case OF CURSPACUOUS 
and punishments generally present to the 
minds of men, it never can be plausibly 
applied to rare and obscure offer.ces, to pe- 
nal enactments, of which it requires a more 
than ordinary degree of professional accu- 
racy habitually te recollect the existence. 
Your Committee have endeavoured to avoid 
all cases which seem toe them to be on this 
ground disputable. From general cauton, 
and a desire to avoid even the appearance 
of precipitation, they have postponed cases, 
which seem to them hable wo as litile 


- doubt as some of those to which they are 


abeut to advert. 

“It has sometimes been said, that the 
abolition of penal laws which have fallen 
inte is of Kkttle advantage to the 
communitv. Your Commnttee consider 
this opinion as an error. They forbear to 
enlarge on the striking remark of Lord 
Bacon, that all such laws weaken and dis- 
arm the other parts of the criminal system. 
‘The frequent oceurrence of the unexecuted 
threat of death in a criminal code, tends to 
rob that punishment of all its terrors, and 
to enervate the general authority of the go- 
rernment and the laws. The multiplica- 
tion of this threat in the laws of England 
has brought on them, and on the nation, a 
character of harshness and cruelty, which 
evidence of a mild administration of them 
will not entirely remove. Repeal silences 
the objection. Reasoning founded on le- 
nient exercise of authonty, whatever Ms 
lorce may be, 18 not calculated to eflace a 
general and deep impression. The re- 
meval of disused laws is a preluuinary Ope- 
ration which greatly facilitates a just esti- 
mate, and (where it is necessary) an effec- 
tual reform of those laws which are to re- 
main in activity. Were capital puntsh- 
ments reduced to the comparatively small 
number of eases im which they are often in- 
tlicted, it would become a much simpler 
operation to form a right judgment of their 
propriety or necessity. Another consider- 
ation ot still greater moment presents 2- 
self on this part of the subject; penal 
laws are sometimes called mato activity al- 
ter long disuse, and in cases where their 
very.existence may be unknown to the best 
informed part of the community ; mal- 
cious prosecutors set them in motion; 2 
mistaken administration of the law ma} 
apply them to purposes for which they 
were net intended, and which they are cal- 
culated more to defeat than to promote ; 
such seems te have been the case of the 
person who, ... the year 18)4, at the As- 
sizes for Essex, was capitally convicted 
of the offence of cutting down tees, aris 
who, iu spite of earnest applications for 
mercy from the prosecutor, the commituns 
magistrate, and the whole neighbourhoo. 
was executed, apparently because be Wa 
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hbeheved to be habitually envaged m other 
offences, for pene ot which, however, 
had been convicted er tried.” 


In our next Number we shall cive 


the most material part of the evidence 


in this curious case; but this. wit! 


any turther observations on the Re- 
port, must be deferred at present. 
ANNUAL SUMMARY OF GERMAN 


LIVERATURE FOR iSisS. * 


True two Letpsic book-catalogues 
of this year occupy 534 pages of large 
octavo, being 13 pages wore than 
those of last year: 4760 articles are 
inserted therein, viz. 3789 in the Ger- 
wan, Greek, and Latin languag 
306 m other living 
atlases and maps; and 473 pieces « 
wusic. The accurate classification ot 
the numerous articles is very dithcult 


t 
uares 


We also meet with many formerly 
published, (such as those of Adelung, 
Hegewisch, Lutheriz, T. C. Nicolai, 
Schoenemann, Stutzmann, Weg- 
scheider, Wendeborn, ec.) which 
have only passed into fe hands, 
and ought by no means to have been 
adimitted imto the catalogues. Were 
such books as these, as well as those 
that are only furnished with new ti- 
tle-pages, or exposed for sale as new 
etitions, (especially romances, plays, 
children’s 
a trifling nature, ) withdrawn trom the 
catalogue, the gross amount would 
then be diminished by some hun- 
dreds. ‘There still remain, however, 
4500 articles, which are introduced 
into the book, print, map, and music 

With regard to the activity of pub- 
lishers, in their Jocal relations, few al- 
terations of any donsequence are ob- 
servable. ‘The kirledom and duchies 


of Saxony, besides the territories of 


Schwartzburg, Anhalt, and Reuss, 
have 10353 articles, being a diminu- 
tion of 354 articles, compared with 
1817. Of this number Leipsic brings 
to the market 691, Dresden 62, Meis- 
sen 20, Gotha 62, Jena 60, Weimar 
51, Coburg 7. 

Prussia furnishes 919 books, last 
year she brought 1015. Magdebarg, 
QQuedlinburg, Dortmund, have 
contributed re The Rhenis 


‘This notice, a Ger- 
man publication, will be interesting, we 
believe, to several of our readers. 


books, and manv others of 
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towns, amongst which Bonn, where 
two new booksellers’ shops are estab- 
lished. will soan become distinguish- 
Lin the Literary werld. Berlin brings 
r435 books, Halle 117, Bres- 


u Ss, Rrfurt 43, and Roengsberg 


Bavaria is still far behind Leipsic 
It onlv sends 16. articles, a diminu- 
tion of 43 since last wear. Of these 

STN part consisting Of hor 

bel mony s tot! old Bay arian 
? 

states. To this nun ‘ber Munich con- 

butes year SY. Landshut, 


which, in isiz, brought 84 articles, 
this year only sends 54, and Sulsbach 
21. Amongst the late additions te 
this kingdom, Nurnberg ranks the 
tirst; it has 109 articles, exceeding 
Munich by 3, and yet its business has 
decreased, for, in 1S17, 177 articles 
made their appearance from that place. 
Augsburg, once so renowned tor its 
literary product tous 
ten years, declines still more decided- 
ly ; no more than 46 books, and these, 
too, upon the Catholic mode of edu- 
cation, have appeared trom that place. 
Bamberg and Wienzburg contribute 
t4, Erlangen 55, Ulm Xs, and Ratis- 
bonn 

The literary fertility of the Impe- 
rial States of Austria is said, as we are 
assured by well-i: 
that country, to be but too little 
known in other countries, and can be 
very nadequately estimated trom the 
Leipsic catalogues. We will not re- 
verse this accusation, if it can be eall- 
ed one, though it would be easy to 
prove, that the newest German nation- 
al literature has hitherto found diffi- 
cult access into Vienna, and still more 
so into the other towns, through whose 
fault we do not presume to say; but 
it admits of no doubt, that the fiir- 
catalogue is as open to the Austrian 
bookseller as to every other in Ger- 


many, and it is his own fault alone if 


his publications are omitted to be in- 
serted therein. ‘The Austro-German 
States, which, in 1817, appeared in 
the catalogue with 391 articles, this 
year only bring into the market 334 
books, and are fully 100 behind Ber- 
lin alone. Vienna has 198 articles, 5 
more than last year; Prague 63, be- 
ing 37 less than last year; Pesth, where 
Hartleben is uncommonly active, of 
whom we oucht to have made honowr- 
able mention before, has 34: Gratz 
21, Brunn 9, and Linz 4 articles. 
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The kingdom of Wurtemburg ap- 


pears with 165 articles, being 19 more 
than in the year 1817; 66 belong to 
Stuttgard, and 59 to Tubingen. The 
example of Cotta, a name celebrated 
and blessed as a classical publisher, ex- 
cites emulation. The circle of read- 
crs, who are eager to purchase, in- 
creases, in consequence of the state of 
local affairs. The freedom of the 
press is thankfully made use of by 
the fosterers of truth and right, at- 
tended with results favourable to the 
common weal. From the same prin- 
ciple, tue book-trade flourishes in 
Frankfort on the Main, which place 
brings torward 133 articles. 

Ot two Hessian states, which, in 
1817, sent 80 articles, but exhibit 
this year 134, the Grand Duchy of 
Darmstadt maintains a decided supe- 
riority ; 76 articles made their appear- 
ance this year, being an increase of 30 
since last year. To this number 
Giessen contributes 35, Darmstadt 24, 
and Mainz 17. The territory of Hesse 
Cassel exhibits 38, 4 more than what 
it brought forward last year; 36 of 
these articles, the greater part of them 
school-books, dissertations, and so 
forth, belong to Marburg, and 2 to 
Cassel. 

From the Grand Duchy ef Baden 
we receive 120 articles, 4 less than in 
1817; of these 66 come from Heidel- 
berg, 25 from Carlsruhe, 18 from 
Freyberg, and 11 from Manheim. 

The kingdoin of Hanover delivers 
113 articles, 6 more than last year ; 
and the capital, in which the well- 
known book shop of Halm has. been 
long established, presents 4 articles, 
Gottingen 43, Lunenberg 13. 

Hamburg brings 75 books to the 
fair, comprehending those of high as 
well as little importance, and particu- 
larly many pamphlets occasioned by 
Harm's Theses. The duchy of Bruns- 
wick has 45 articles ;-the capital gives 
24 of this number, and Helmstadt 21. 
Lubeck sends 23, the grand duchy of 
Meklenburz, chietly Rostock, 20, Bre- 
men (8, the duchy of Nassau, viz. 
Wiesbaden, (where also much is pro- 
duced, without any mention of the 
publishers,) 7 ; Lemgo, in the princi- 
pality of Lippe, 6, (astonishingly few, 
im comparison to its former fertility ;) 
Oldenburg 8, and Pyrmont 2. 

We receive from Switzerlaud 76 ar- 
ticles ; of this number 28 come from 
Zitrich, 22 from Arau, 10 from Bern, 
5 from Lauzera, 4 froin St Gallea, 3 
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from Basel, (strikingly few for the 
seat of an university, showing at once 
in how much need they are of a tho- 
rough regeneration, ) and 8 from Win- 
terthur, which also once gave out a 
greater quantity. 

Denmark brings forward 213 arti- 
cles ; of this number 65 belong to the 
German states, viz. to Altona 39, and 
to Kiel 26; and to Copenhagen 144. 
Riga confines itself to 6 articles. 
Those of Dorpat and Petersburg are 
sold at Leipsic and Halle ; they may 
possibly not exceed 7 in number. 

Foreign countries, with the excep- 
tion of Denmark, have contributed but 
little to the increase of the book stores 
at the Leipsic fairs. Hielm from 
Norway, who was so kindly received 
an welcomed the year before, does 
not make his appearance this year. 
The 19 Dutch articles, consisting 
chiefly of essays and theses from their 
universities, ten of which come from 
Leyden, may be had in the shop ot 
Weidmaun. Schoel and Treuttel from 
amongst the Parisian booksellers, send 
us 55 articles, among which a Ger- 
man system of handwriting is a cu- 
riosity. From Strasburg are sent us 
(besides those mentioned as coming 
from ‘Treuttel) only 4 articles. ‘Two 
articles only make their appearance 
trom London; yet there subsists be- 
tween the British and German book- 
sellers a species of exchange, which is 
turned to much advantage. A real 
and brisk literary exchange with Eng- 
land, in consequence of the immense 
prices usually given for books in that 
country, is rendered next to impossi- 
ble ; and there should be great activi- 
ty in furnishing beautiful reprints, 
such as Thurneisen once published, 
in order to satisfy more than at pre- 
sent those who inquire after them ; 
in this way the diligence of our pira- 
tical booksellers would find ac amt 
ment, without injuring German pu 
lishers. 
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MR EDITOR, | 
Troveu far from entering 4 
hopeless competition with He- 
mans, I think the far-famed interview 
of our patriot heroes ought not to be 
left entirely to English,celebravo- 
Mrs Hemans has adorned the,subject 
with the finest. strains,of, pure peel 
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simple strain of genuine Scottish feel- 
ing, flowing from a mind that owns 
no other muse but the amor patria, 
and seeks no other praise but what is 
due to heart-felt interest in the glory 
of our ancient kingdom, and no high- 
er name than that of 

A KINDLY SCOT. 


A VISION. 


On Carron’s banks I stray’d alone and sad, 

While the full radiance of the harvest 
moon, 

Making the peasants’ hearts devoutly glad, 

Shed solemn splendour o’er night’s awful 

noon, 

While Falkirk’s spires rose distant on my 
sight, 

And Falkirk’s fatal field repos’d in dubious 
light. 

Deeply I mus’d, till many a vanish’d scene, 

Rose indistinctly to my mental view, © 

And martial hosts through vapour dimly 
seen, 

Seem’d slowly gliding o’er the midnight 
dew, 

A sacred horror o'er my spirit stole, 

With fears too strong for reason to control. 


But soon those fears subside, in vision clear 

‘wo Scottish heroes met my wandering 
view, 

The past rose awful on my eyes and ear, 

And all the present from my thought 
withdrew. 

My soul, possest by fancy’s magic power, 

Exalted hail’d the visionary hour. 


On Carron’s brink those forms of warlike 
might 

Majestic mov’d the opposing banks along, 

They seem’d, while gleam’d their arms 
with fitful light, 

Like ghosts of ancient chiefs renown’d in 
song 

The elder warrior leaning on his spear, 

Address’d_ the opposing chief, and ali my 
soul was ear. 


Offspring of princes, honour’s favour’d son, 
Thou last remaining hope of Caledon, 
Sprung from the valiant lion’s lofty race, 
Are those thy duties, or is that thy place ? 
Shall Falkirk’s field of kindred gore produce 
Laurels to deck the temples of the Bruce ? 


Are thy affections with thy honour sold ? 

Is it enough thy chains are chains of gold ? 

Canst thou that princely head in homage 
bend, 

Ané call.thy country’s ravager thy friend ? 

Se, canst thou Riss that desolating hand, 

‘That’ lights the flames of ruim thro’ thy 


Bruce, 

No’ ‘Tawless’ tyrant Englarid’s monatch 


Nor comes to desolate my native plains, 
VoL. 


Wallace and Bruce, a Vision. 
Tho’ born to wield the sceptre of command 


He bears the peaceful olive in his hand. 

*Tis thou, and thine the profter’d peace that 
spurn, 

That bid the flames of war incessant burn, 

This fatal pride, resistance, stern and vain, 

Add weight to the inevitable chain, 

My hapless kindred thus T daily see, 

To sure destruction blindly led by thee. 

WVallace. 

Wail, Scotland, wail, not for the glorious 
dead, 

Not for the tears thy thousand widows shed, 

Not for thy towns that midnight flames 
consume, 

Or foodless orphans wand’ring thro’ the 
gloom 3 

Not for thy ruin’d towers or ravag*d lands, 

Or fanes destroy’d by sacrilegious hands 3 

Where Freedom loves to rear a hardy race, 

Her children yet may fill their parents’ 
place ; 

Their fields again may wave with plentcous 
grain, 

And temples, towers, and cities rise again ; 

But Freedom, flying from a land where 
slaves 

Obscurely seck dishonourable graves, 

In vain with fruitless anguish we deplore, 

She flies disdainful, and returns no more. 

That Seotland’s chiefs have truth and ho- 
nour sold, 

And barter’d Scottish faith for English gold, 

Have at a vile usurper’s feet cast down 

The glory of our long descended crown, 

While viler caitifls bend the supple knee, 

With servile fear, and perjur’d fealty,— 

These are the gricfs that patriot hearts 
assail, 

For these, see Freedom, Truth, and Scot- 
land wail. 

For this our patriots rise in vengeful mood, 

And weep their country’s fate in tears of 


blood. 
Bruce. 

Wallace, thy generotis rage and patriot 
flame, 

Have torn my bosom with remorse and 
shame, 

And while ’midst fortune’s choicest gifts I 
pine, 


I seorn my servile fate, and envy thine, 
Admire thy noble deeds, thy manly speech, 
And envy the renown I cannot reach. 
Altho’ no ray of hope thy path ume, 
Thro’ dangers hastening to an éarly tomb, 


Yet on that tomb shall deathless honours . 


wait, 
And Scotland, Truth, and Yalout mourn 
Thy name shall live to future times, whilst 
I 


Must live inglorious, and forgotten die. 
Of thee the last and bravest, patriot Scat, / 
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Shall Scottish children talk, as yet, unborn, 
Thine be the lasting glory, mine the scorn. 


Wallace. 


O far be obloquy and scorn from thee, 

Through clouds the glimmering future I 
foresee, 

Not that I vainly claim prophetic lore, 

Or seek fate’s hidden secrets to explore, 

On this unshaken base I build my trust, 

That heaven is merciful, while man is just ; 

Just to itself, and faithful to its rights, _ 

While thus for freedom’s cause a nation 


fights ; 

Tho’ clouds, and storms, and darkness in- 
tervene, 

Tho’ treachery, deck’d in honour’s guise, is 
seen, 


Tho’ coward nobles shun the generous toil, 
Or basely turn to share their country’s 
spoil, 

Yet where a daring people’s hopes aspire, 

Where glows in peasant breasts heroic fire, 

Where a brave nation to itself is true, 

And keeps one constant steady aim in view, 

Tho’ fierce the contest, and tho’ long the 
toil, 

For these the righteous Powers at length 
shall smile ; 

In future ages, as in ages past, 

The cause of justice shall prevail at last. 

Then humbly bowing to the Powers divine, 

Assert thy rights, thy people’s rights are 
thine. 


Bruce. 


Not to the erring views of man is given 
To scan the destiny assign’d by heaven ; 
Tis said some angel with protecting shield, 
Hovers o’er Edward in each bloody field ; 
*Tis said, that in the vales of Palestine, 
He mov'd protected by that aid divine. 
The Syrian bands his well won fame pro- 
claim, 
The haughty Soldan trembles at his name ; 
Shrinking the adverse bands beheld him 
come, 
To worship at the blest Redeemer’s tomb ; 
Affrighted saw the Red Cross banner wave, 
And fled before the pious and the brave. 
*Tis thus his priests uphold his early fame, 
And coward superstition dreads his name ; 
Our nobles fly, a feeble dastard band, 


Does there a spot remain *twixt earth and 

banners yet may freely 
y? 

Lives there a noble free from England’s 

"To place the crown on an anointed head ? 
flown 


? 


When late affliction's bitter cap I drain’d, 

I fondly thought no heavier curse re. 
main’d. 

My wife, my generous Anna’s cruel fate, 

Victim to faithful love and English hate, 

My matchless friend, the good, the gallant 
Grahame, 

The pride, the glory of that loyal name, 

From my sad heart by English rancour 
torn, 

Silent and sad 1 mourn’d as warriors 
mourn ; 

Vengeance I vow'd; but now a deeper 
wound 

Bows wy reluctant spirit to the ground. 

All other woes forgot, O Caledon, 

For thee my native land I weep alone. 

Disarm’d, disdain’d, a wild degraded spot, 

Which aren nations from their number 
blot, 

A slavish province to her bitterest foe, 

Say, anit thou live and see her sunk so 

w? 


Bruce. 


Wallace, forgive me tho’ erewhile I strove 

The firmness of thy generous mind to 
prove, 

The lion's blood that circles in my veins 

Is all on fire to burst my country’s chains. 

Some nobles still remain, a faithful few, 

To honour’s dictates and their country 
true, 

Who yet may struggle in the unequal 
field 


’ 

And bid to Scottish spears the English 
bowmen yield. 

Let all the woes by stern oppression bred 

Be pour’d at once on my devoted head, 

If e’er I taste, or pleasure, or repose, 

Till sheath’d in arms to meet with Scot- 
land’s foes, 

Or from the fierce laborious contest cease, 

Till crown’d with victory, and blest with 
peace. 


Wallace. 


Hail chief, to Scotland dear, by Heaven 
approv'd, 

Long may’st thou flourish honour’d and 
belov’d, 

Tho’ long, and hard, and. toilsome be the 


Hope still shall cheer thee with benignant 
paths? boa | 


ec Perri M 
Or Scottish treachery, or Edward's wrath, 
‘Thy country’s everlasting hills shall be 
Retreats of safety to thy friends and thee; 
Amidst thy native rocks: that» proudly 
Thy bands: shall smil2: at! 
The ram on display'd, 
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Thy victor trump be heard from shore to 
shore, 
And Scotland hail a hero king once more. 


Bruce. 

If such the fate relenting heaven affords, 

And truth be found in thy prophetic 
words, 

When tyranny is quell’d and Scotland free, 

What honours, gallant Wallace, wait on 
thee ! 

Wallace. 

For me no earthly joys or honours wait, 

I neither seek nor shun my foreknown 
fate, 

While doom’d my country’s misery to de- 
plore ; 

I've borne the worst, I cannot suffer more. 

Slander and jealousy in vain unite, 

The nobles’ contumely, the English spite, 

Such abject weapons cannot wound a 
mind, 

Rais‘d above earth, an alien from its kind ; 

No more shall I of private wrongs com- 
plain, 

They cannot take my Anna’s life again, 

Nor shed again the generous blood of 
Grahame, 

Nor tear the honours from my spotless 
name ; 

The little hope that liv’d for days to come, 

Extinct with Gralrame, lies buried in his 
tomb ; 

All private ties dissolv’d, I only feel 

One passion glowing with redoubl’d zeal, 

The strong desire that pants for Scotland's 
weal, 

The fond, the faithful spouse, the match- 
less friend, 

No more I live to cherish or defend ; 

Thus early fore’d with all I lov’d to part, 

My country fills the vacuum in my heart, 

Kor her with pain I draw reluctant breath, 

Danger for her I scorn, and welcome 
death ; 

Alike to me the scaffold or the field, 

If but for her my forfeit life 1 yield, 

Iven tho’ a prey to obloquy and scorn, 

By English churls my sever’d limbs are 
torn, 

Altho’ the shelter of a grave denied , 

I fall the victim of revenge and pride, 

Enough, that from my blood shall laurels 
sprin 

To deck the helmet of a warrior king ; 

Knough, that from the realms of bless I 


see 
Thy head anointed and thy Scotland free ; 
Then shall hame to distant ages shine, 
And’ trath Kinglish slander rescue 
And Spottish bards in native verse relate 
My patriot struggles and thy happier fate ; 
And) with adiberal voice their praise divide 
*Twixt him who for his’ suffering’ country 


guide. 


Common Sense,--a Poem. 


REMARKS ON COMMON SENSE,~A 
POEM. * 


We like the style of this poem bet* 
ter than the matter. That easy strain 
of versification approaching to the lan- 
guage of prose, and yet with many of 
the distinct marks of poetry,—tirst 
exemplified by Horace, and since hap- 
pily imitated by some great masters 
of modern times, has nearly gone out 
among us, and we are happy again to 
see an attempt to revive it. We like 
it best, however, when it is not ap- 
plied to the purposes of satire, Ho- 
race’s satire is very seldom offensive, 
—yet the best parts of his Sermoni 
Propiora are his, sound, and agree- 
able observations on morals and criti- 
cism. Boileau’s epistles are in the 
same sensible and polite strain. ‘There 
are many examples of a similar cha- 
racter of writing in Pope, though his 
style is commonly pitched higher, and 
has both more point and more ill-na- 
ture ; the best example of the sort in 
English is, we think, Dryden's Reli- 
gio Laici. That poem is not a satire, 
but is a very happy essay in verse, on 
a subject of great delicacy, and is con- 
ducted with much good sense and 
temper. ‘The present author is by no 
means unsuccessful in his attempt,and 
we like him best, also, in those passa- 
ges in which he is least satirical, The 
following picture of the style of Crabbe 
is a good instance ; 


I cannot. join with those, whose sweeping 
rage 

merit to this brazen 

We still have bards, who with aspiring 
head 

Rise o’er the crazed, the dying, and the 

For instance, there's old Crabbe—though 
some may deem 

He shows small taste in choosing of a 
theme ; 

None but a bard his own true line can tell 

He chooses right who executes it well. 

And Crabbe has done it well;, although 
his verse ; 

Be somewhat rude, ‘tis pregnant, strong, 
and terse : 

And he has feeling-—I whe never weep, | 

And a Werter’s woes am apt to sl 

Even I, though somewhat rude, cap 


for woe 
Such as l’ve known, or such as I may 
Wor 
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fven I can feel at tales of love or strife, 

Stamped, as are his, with traits of real life. 

He knows the human heart, (which, by the 
way, 

Ts'more than some Psycholigists can say.) 
He knows it well ; and draws with faithful 


pen, 
Not Corsairs, Pedlars, Waggoners,—but 
Men. 


And then his back-grounds—how the fi- 
gures glow 

With all the mimic art of Gerard Dow; 

Kach in itself a picture—while the soul 

Of one great moral breathes throughout the 
whole. pp. 15 —17. 


We give, too, his character of our 
female poets. 


Blue stockings I dislike ; yet, on the whole, 
No Turk,—I hold that woman has a soul, 
Which, under proper culture, may pro- 
duce 
Both flower and fruit, for ornament or use. 
?Tis not my purpose here to talk of those 
Matrons, or maidens, who excel in prose— 
Huw More and Edgeworth lavishly dis- 
pense 
One true religion, and both sterling sense— 
Verse is my theme; and there are very 
few 
Ladies who write it well ;—T know but two. 
First stands Joanna Baillie: She may 
stand 
Among the first-class poets of the land, 
And claim her place among those sons of 
light, 
Not as a courtesy, but her's by right. 
*T were vain to question why and where so 
long 
For centuries slept the Muse of Tragic 
Song ? 
Or why, reviving from her death-like rest, 
She made her mansion in a weman’s 
breast ? 
Reasoning on points like this is useless 
stuli— 
We have a tragic poet—that's enough : 
-A tragic poet of true Knelish breed, 
Whom even after Fletcher we can read. 
She teems with thought: and yet I own 
her yhrase, 
Harsh and involved, deserves not equal 
praise ; 
What were ber merits, if she only brought 
Vit power of words to match her power ot 
thought ? 
And next—behind indeed—but next, I'd 
pasce 


Felicia [lemaus, * second in the race: 


* ** Mrs Hemans is a lady. (a young 


lady, I believe) of very considerable merit. 
Her imagination is vigorous, her language 
copious and elegant, her information ex. 
tensive. 1 have no means of ascertaining 
the extent of her fame, but she certainly 


I wonder the Reviews, who make guch stir 

Oft about rubbish, never mention her 2 

They might have said, I think, from mere 
good breeding, 

Mistress. Felicia’s works are worth the read. 
ing. pp. 15—20. 


The first part of this poem, we may 
remark, is chiefly upon’ poets, and 
among these the author’s favourite is 
Southey. 


He is a poet—for his glancing eye 

Takes in the forms of earth, and air, and 
sky: 

He, still at home where’er he takes his 
stand, 

Mid Biscay’s mountains or Arabia's sand, 


Calls by his magic art for prince or peer, 


Moslem or Christian, and they all appear : 

He too ean paint, as well as Walter Scitt, 

The misty valley and the sunless grot ; 

And Byron's sullen muse could scarcely 
mount 

Above the vengeance of the injured Count: 

But who could draw Florinda sad and 
fair, 

Her matchless love, her hope and her de- 
spair! &c. pp. 11, 12. 


In the second part he comes upon 
preachers, and here we do not like 
him so well. Yet there is one passage 
towards the close which is the finest 
of the whole, and reminds us not un- 
successfully of the better parts of 
Crabbe. 


Are all then wrong ?—and when the spi- 
rit’s tried, 
Must all of every class be set aside ? 
Not so—I spoke of some, and those a few ; 
Many, I trust, are scriptural and true. 
Many, called Fanatics, are deeply read, 
And while they’re warm at heart, are cool 
of head : 
Many of those who trust in Christ alone 
Have holiness, not merits, of their own ; 
Work as if works were all, yet, bumble 
too, 
Give the whole praise to him to whom "tis 
due. 
Just once a year-—when summer days 
are long, 
When_ town is empty, and the moors are 
throng— 


— 


deserves well of the. republic, of. letters- 
While on the subject of female poetss)1 may 
remind my readers of a Miss. Pordea, who 
some years ago wrote a curigus»but very 
powerful, poem, called the Veils. «1 hope 
she has not been disce ‘raged. Her model 
was.a bad oneyand her subject was 
telligible to the great majerity of poetical 


readers ;=-these-errors might be casily 


rected.” 
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Just once a year, I break the chains that 
bind 
For nine long months my body and my 
mind, 
And fly, with eager pleasure, to unbend 
In the mild converse of one humble friend. 
He was not humble twenty years ago, 
When side by side we struggled friend and 
foe 
When side by side we took our first de- 
grees, 
The boast of Johnians he, and I of Caius: 
Then, as he lay upon his truckle bed, 
Imaginary mitres graced his head ; 
Or French Savans in-tiattering vision came, 
'o hail the owner of his mighty name. 
How would he then have scorned the fate 
that now 
Sheds such contentment on his placid brow: 
How.turned with loathing from his hum- 
ble lot, 
In that lone vale forgetting and forgot. 
And yet he loves it now—tor all his care, 
And all the objects of his love, are there : 
llis is yon white-washed house with trees 
before, 
And his the babes that play around the 
door; 
His is the church, whose high but ruined 
tower 
Is decked with ivy, and each brighter 
flower ; 
And his the flock, who come from vale and 
hill, 
On Sabbath-days that house of prayer to 
fill. 
The Dilly stops; and there expectant 
stand 
The Vicar and his wife with open hand, 
And looks of cordial love, that seem to 
say,— 
We're glad you've come, and hope you 
mean to stay. 
The evening scarce suffices us to hear 
On either side the happenings of the year— 
How Jack my godson, to his Sire’s sur- 
prise, 

Has gained at Winchester the Latin prize ; 
How the rude Squire has ceased to drink 
and swear, 
And comes to church, and kneels when he 

is there: 
How well the Sunday school succeeds, and 
how 
The girls all eurtsey,, and the boys all bow ¢, 
How rarely ’tis the Gamckeeper can tell 
He found a poacher skulking on the fell ; 
How drinking bouts and boxing matches 
Cease, 
And some old saints have died in faith and 
pesce. 
So pass the évening hours ; and, pleased to 
hear 
The toils and triumphs of a friend so dear, 
1 rest’; but promise to attend 
Nextiimorn the «parish-progress of my 
friend. 
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First, for the task with social meal and 

prayer, 

Our bodies and our spirits we prepare ; 

Then through the garden-plot, while still 
the dew 

Gives every leaf a greener, brighter hue ; 

And by the church-yard elms we take our 
way, 

Beneath whose shadow lie the tomb-stones 
grey. 

There stands, of transept and of nave be- 
reft, 

One narrow aisle, the little that is left, 

And there the Vicar pauses still to tell, 

Krom what high glory Hartley Abbey fell ; 

How she in ancient times her Abbots sent, 

With all a Bishop’s pomp, to Parliaments 

And spread her cloister’d palaces around 

A hundred acres of that holy ground, 

Till conscientious Henry's holy zeal 

Reformed the corrupt church with fire and 
steel. — 

I ne’er could catch this antiquarian rage, 

But you may read the whole in Dugdale’s 
page. 

Tis but a step across the village green, 

Where the gcese paddle in the pools be- 
tween : 

We lift the latch—and there before our 
eyes, 

Bed-rid and blind, the Widew Thompson 
lies. 

That short five minutes’ walk across the 
green 

Sufficed my friend to tell what she had 
been : 

Loving and loved she entered upon life, 

A village beauty and a farmer's wife ; 

And children sprung around, that left no 
tears 

Of kindly succour in declining years. 

All promised fair :—but then her husband 
fave 

His name the credit of a friend to save ; 

And when the bill was due, that friend had 
flown, 

And leit his bail to meet the storm alone : 

Markets were dull, and harvest. months 
were wet, 

And poor Farmer Thonipson died in 
debt. 

Then though her children bloomed in man- 
ly pride, 

Consumption came, and one by one they 
dicd— 

All—all were gone ; and she was left be. 
hind 

To mourn and suffer,—poor, decrepid, 
blind. 

She knew the very step of him, whose 
voice 

Had taught her ’mid her sorrows to re- 
joice 

And ‘those wan features, as he took her 
hand, 


Showed joy that worldli ’ 
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A trust in him who has the 
A hope that fearless 
rave. 
Then held she converse of her hopes and 

fears, 

Befitting Christians in a vale of tears. 

Not her’s the cant of those, whose vulgar 

slang 

Is Greek to all who are not of the gang ; 

Not her’s the lights by pride and passion 
bred 

From the deep quagmires of a muddy 
head : 

Not her’s the fool-born jest and stifled sigh 

With which philosophers prepare to die— 

Her talk was lofty—yet ‘twas humble 
too ; 

How much she had to hope, how much to 
do-— 

How little she had done, how much re- 
mained 

To do, before the victory were gained— 

To run, to fight, to wrestle, to endure, 

To make her calling and election sure. 

She spoke with gratitude of trials past, 

And calmly dared anticipate the last : 

She, when by care o’erwhelmed, by doubts 

distressed, 


wer to save— 
s beyond the 


| Looked to the cross for peace, to Heaven 


for rest ; 
And confidence in him who cannot lie, 
Had made her patience strong, her courage 


high. 
“ Well,” said I, dashing off a single 
tear, 
“*°Tis surely good for us to have been 
here : 


Such lively faith, such patient hope to see, 

Does more than tomes of Dutch divinity— 

Not for the world these visits would | miss, 

If all your sick-list cases be like this.” 

“ Like this! I would they were; but those 
who 

To search the Jairs of poverty and woe, 

Must nerve their hearts, and be prepared 
to find 

The body's pain embittered by the mind ; 

Or see the reckless sinner, that can die 

Without a hope, and yet without a sigh ; 

Or hoping all in works of human pride, 

Asif no Saviour died, nor need have died.” 

With that he stopped ; for we had reached 
the door 

Of an old lonely cottage on the moor: 

There o'er the embers crouched a feeble 
pair, 

With see cheeks, and thin, yet matted 

ores the flooring, and the walls were 

And in the window rags obscured the day ; 

*Twas old and filthy all—the very air. 

Felt dull, and loaded with miasma there. 

In one dark corner stood a crazy bed,. 

With half a broken tester over head ; 

There lay theit only son, and he had been 

The first bold and scene. 
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Untaught in youth, he led a wandering life, 

Till _ by scarlet coat, and drum, and 
fe, 

He sold the liberty he held so dear, 


And quitted home and friends without a 
tear. 

For six campaigns, he followed in the train 

Of victory, through Portugal and Spain. 

But and midnight bivouacks, impair. 


The a that ball and bayonet had spar- 
And he, with wasted limbs and aching 
head, 
Lay dying there upon that crazy bed. 
pp. 38—46. 


The vicar’s exhortation to this poor 
youth, we think a little too rough and 
yehement. Between it and a cough to- 
gether, he almost receives his death- 
blow, and, instead of trying to soothe 
him, the two clerical Cantabs fairly 

Turned to come away. 


This was not very good-natured cers 
tainly, but, indeed, eur author has no 
notion of poor human nature having 
any pretensions to be good ; and he 
opens a sad battery upon those who 
are inclined to speak a single word in 
its favour. In this attack, to be sure, 
he is very impartial, for he is quite as 
severe upon himself as on any one 
else—and even predicts a melancholy 
and disgraceful doom as not unlikely 
to befall him before Christmas, * an 
apprehension as to which we most sil- 
cerely pray that he may be mistaken. 
We wish, however, the fatal ides were 
well over, for it is very distressing, in 
any view, to think, that this ingenious 
poet should have his mind clouded by 
such a dreadful presentiment.. ‘ Tur- 
bida Terrer imago.”—What may 
happen before this time twelvemonth, 
we do not pretend to say, though we 
augur the best, if he will only ab- 
stain from sajire—but we rather think, 
he will get safely past the period of 
his present alarms, and we hope in 
not many days hence, to wish him, as 
we now do all our readers,-—a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. anh 


4 FEW SHORT REMARKS ON THE RE- 
LABION OF CAUSE AND EFFECT, 


Notuine certainly, can ,be. more 
arbitrary, than the sequences which 
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I tell thee, followed nature's cally! 
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we observe in nature, Fire is follow- 
ed by heat, ice by cold; but we can 
conceive, with the greatest ease, these 
sequences to be alternated, heat to be 
the consequence of ice, and cold of 
fire. It is quite conceivable that the 
whole chain of events should be re- 
versed, and that every thing should 
follow every thing ina manner direct- 
ly opposite to the present order. 
There cannot be a doubt, then, that 
in the operations of nature we per- 
ceive nothing but sequence, and had 
we no other source from which we 
could derive our idea of causation, we 
should have no such idea atall. The 
circumstance that natural sequences 
are invariably the same, however in- 
geniously maintained, seems to be no- 
thing at all to the purpose. We can 
certainly conceive fire to be followed 
by heat through all eternity, without 
any more connexion between them, 
than there is between any two events 
the most distinct and separate. 

An attempt has been made to shew, 
that there is no more connection be- 
tween volition and the consequences 
of volition, than between the sequences 
of external nature. But this, we 
humbly conceive, is a mistake. When 
willing to doa thing, I do it, the per- 
ception of my mind is not merely that 
the volition took place, and that the 
thing willed took place, but it is far- 
ther, that the thing willed would not 
have taken place independently of the 
volition. ‘here is not only a se- 
quence perceived here, but a con- 
nexion. When I see fire, and feel the 
sensation of heat, I perceive merely 
the sequence of two different circum- 
stances. I believe certainly that if 
there had been no fire, there would 
have been no heat, but I do not per- 
ceive this. 1t is a matter believed, 
not known. The connexion between 
Volition and the consequences of voli- 
tion, is a fact which I know or per- 
ceive as clearly as that the volition 
exists, or-that the consequent result 
exists. Here then, and here alone, 
we find causation.;° When having 
willed to do.a thing, I do it, I per- 
ceive that I have power, that my will 
is the cause of that event, that the e- 
vent'is an effect. 
It ts said, indeed, that a priori we 
do not infer effects from volition. I 
must-have moved my hand before I 
could know that su¢h a motion would 
be produced by my willing it. This 
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is very true. But it is no matter at 
what time 1 learn the fact, if I come 
to learn it at all. I will the motion 
of my hand, my hand moves. Im- 
mediately I perceive, although I had 
no fure-knowlcdge of the circumstance, 
that the motion of my hand would 
not have been, unless the velition had 
been. I do not know that the mo- 
tion of my hand will follow volition 
the next minute. But whatever may 
happen next minute, my _ present 
knowledge is complete and perfect, 
that the motion of my hand was 
connected with my volition in a man- 
ner quite peculiar, and unlike any of 
the sequences of the material universe. 

No sinall embarrassment seems to 
have been iutroduced into this sub- 
ject from the unfortunate use of the 
terms necessary connexion. When we 
say a thing is necessary, we mean that 
it could not possibly be otherwise. 
Now, although there is such a thing 
as necessary truth, or propositions, the 
reverse of which is inconceivable and 
absurd, yet it is by no means so clear 
that we can call any cendition of exist= 
ence necessary. Whatever is, may be 
conceived to be otherwise. But, al- 
though we may be unable to say any 
thing concerning the necessity of any 
condition of existence, we may cer- 
tainly say, with very great distinct- 
ness, things exist in such or such a 
manner. Although we may have no 
grounds for asserting that there is such 
a thing as necessary connexion, we 
muy yet speak with great decision of 
real or positive connexion. I will to 
move my hand, and my hand moves ; 
here I perceive that my hand would 
not have moved independently of my 
volition, as certainly as that my voli- 
tion took place, or that the motion of 
my hand took place. I perceive, 
therefore, that there is a real connexion 
between the two events; but, that 
this connexion is necessary, or could 
not posits be otherwise, is only, to 
be affirmed where we speak of an om- 
nipotent Being, whose will must nes 
cessarily be tollowed by whatever he 
wills. Necessity, indeed, does mot 
seem to enter into the idea of ‘eausa- 
tion. Causation is simply the con- 
nexion perceived between volition’ 
the consequences of volition, 

It may very naturally be objectid 
to all this representation, that we ane 
in the constant use of applying .the 
words cause and effect to the establish- 
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ed sequences in the external world ; 
but this will appear to be no objection 
at all, if we attend to the ground of 
our belief in the regttlar recurrence of 
natural events. Although we per- 
ceive no connexion between such e- 
vents similar to the connexion be- 
tween volition and action, yet the re- 
ularity of their recurrence necessari- 
. impresses us with the notion of a 
plan or system in Nature ; and, asa 
plan implies, in the very conception, 
a planning mind, intention and voli- 
tion, it is in this way, and in this way 
alone, that regularity or invariableness 
of sequence suggests the notion of cau- 
sation. We cannot, in fact, therefore, 
tuke a step into creation, without viz 
fualy perceiving, as clearly as we per- 
ceive any thing else, the existence of 
mind or Deity; and the belief with 
which we look forward to the conti- 
nuance of the laws cf Nature is, in 
truth, nothing else but an acknow- 
ledgment of our trust in the Divine 
appointments. Whenever a change 
tukes place, our attention is roused ; 
we are occupied in tracing out the na- 
ture of the process; in every regular 
series of events we attend to the order 
of the sequence ; and, as each in its 
order occurs, we regard it as an indi- 
cation that the next is designed to fol- 
low. The first event being the sign 
of the cause which is to produce the 
second, we naturally enough speak of 
it as if it were the cause itself, al- 
though nothing can be pleiner, upon 
reflection, than that natural events are 
only signs of each other. Fire is on- 
ly a sign or mark that heat will be 
resented to us when we move our 
towards it. We certainly 
lieve that heat will follow the percep- 
tion of fire, but we do not perceive 
any connexion whatever between these 
two existences. We never, then, 
real/y suppose the one to be the cause 
of the other. 

This account of the nature of causa- 
tion is the more agreeable, that it 
strikes at once at the root of all that 
vexatious dispute on the subject of 
liberty and necessity which has so of- 
ten perplexed the human understand- 
ing. If the idea of causation relates 
merely to the action of will, it is ab- 
surd to inquire what is the cause of 
volition. When you get at volition, 
you get to the fountain-head of cau- 
sation ; motives or ideas of the under- 
standing may always precede volition, 
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but they are not its causes; and if jt 
should be true that the wills of men 
are, in some respects, influenced and 
directed by superior will, yet, in as 
far as they are wills, or exert volition, 
they are free, or, what is the same 
thing, are not effects from a cause. It 
may be demonstrated, that the Su- 
preme Will must be free, or not the 
effect of any thing, from this circum- 
stance, that if it were the effect of 
any thing, it would not be the Su- 
preine Will; because,-in that case, it 
must be the effect of another will, 
which is absurd. Unless, therefore, 
you come to rigid predestination, hu- 
man will is tree ; and if you come to 
predestination, human will is not will. 
In short, freedom, or acting asa cause, 
not as an effect, enters into the notion 
of volit.on, and, to speak otherwise, is 
to pervert the meaning of words. 
D. 


A MONODY ON THE DEATH OF A 
DEAR FRIEND. 


Ox friend belov'd, so dear thy name, 
With ev'ry thought it seems to twine, 
Still o’er my soul returns to claim, 

Some fond remembrance, mix’d with thine, 
Nor comes in vain.——-With deep regret 

I mourn thee,—and can ne'er forget,-~ 
While I recal our life’s gay prime, 

And progress of succeeding years, 
Feeling how firmly fix’d by time, 

(Like some fair plant he slowly rears,) 
Our friendship stood ; and I possest, 

Of heaven's choice gifts, the first, and best, 


A faithful friend. Oh bond rever’d! 
Long try’d, long'trusted ; still the same,-- 
Which way the vane of fortune veer’d 
Around the points, of’praise, or blame, 
Unchang'd amidst each rise, or fall, 
Possessing much, or losing all. 


Can love so nurtur'd e’er decay ? 
Ah, no! while memory shall last, 
This solitary heart must pay 

Its sacred tribute to the past. 

But feeble were my strains to tell, 
The pang of nature's last farewell. * 


* The excellent person commemorated 
in the foregoing monody was a native 
Cornwall. She departed this life April the 
8th 1818, at her family mansion, Bod- 
min Priory, in that county, deeply lament- 
ed by her afflicted husband, ae Gil- 
bert, Ksq-, and sincerely mourned by al! 
who had the happiness of knowing het; 
and, above all, by the author, after an ub- 
interrupted friendship of more than forty 
years. 
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JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
(Continued from p. 410.) 
Lerrer VII. 


Dear JI— 

Havinc now seen 
OE every thing considered 
eT worthy of notice in 

Rotterdam and its neighbourhood, 

this morning is fixed for setting off 

for the Hague, on the usual tour 
through Holland; and, being now 
better prepared to form some opinion 
regarding its extensive embankments, 

I shall here stop for a little, and en- 

deavour to explain what occurs to me 

on the original state of the land of 
this curious and interesting country. 

The idea of a kingdom powerful in 

arms, and of great commercial inter- 

course, naturally suggests an extent of 
territory much beyond what Holland 
possesses. To give you some notion 
of its dimensions, I may be allowed 
to compare it to Yorkshire, the larg- 
est of our English counties. It is 
generally termed a new country, and 
is, in fact, the Delta of the Rhine, the 

Meuse, and the Scheldt, like similar 

tracts of land which we find at the 

mouths of the Nile, Ganges, Wc. 

The formation of land at the em- 
bouchure of rivers, and some other pe- 
culiar situations on the sea shore, may 
easily be aceounted for without sup- 
posing it to have any connection with 
a general principle or tendency in Na- 
ture towards an increase of dry land. 
With regard to the great flats of Hol- 
land, I have to observe, that the waters 
of the ocean being specifically heavier 
than the fresh water of the Rhine, 
Xe. the salt water is found by obser- 
vation to continue at the bottom in a 
distinct body, while the river ‘water 


Jloats upon the ‘surface as a separate 


film. I have, indeed, found; by’ ex- 
periments on’ most of ‘the principal 
rivers in England, that, while the wa- 
ter litted at the surface is perfectly 
fresh, the tidal water to the height 
of the level of the surface of the o- 
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not controlled by works of embank- 
ment. 
There are still, however, some cire 
cumstances connected with the locas 
lity of Holland which are in a great 
measure peculiar to itself. In parti« 
cular, its position at the apex of the 
great basin of the German Ocean, or 
North Sea, communicating with the 
Atlantic Ocean by the passage be- 
tween the Orkney and Shetland Is- 
lands, on the British side, and the 
coast of Norway on the other. This 
aperture being no less than about 190 
miles in breadth, it is obvious that 
every storm which agitates the Atlan- 
tic, especially with westerly winds, 
must not only tend to fill, but even to 
overcharge, the German Ocean ; and, 
notwithstanding the several capacious 
friths or seas which ramify on each 
side of it, as the Forth and the Baltie, 
yet the rise of the waters during these 
storms which agitate the Atlantic, in« 
dependently of the tides, must be 
great along the shores of Germany, 
Holland, and the Netherlands; for, 
afthough the Straits of Dover, mea- 
suring 21 miles across, might give 
considerable relief, this passage is al- 
so affected in a similar way by the wa~ 
ters of the Atlantic, which also gorge 
up the English Channel through the 
passage between the Isle of Ushant 
in France and the Land’s End of Eng« 
land, which measures about 100 miles 
in width. Instead, therefore, of the 
Straits of Dover operating as a relief . 
to the German Ocean, the extra wa- 
ters of both seas meet here, counter« 
act each other, and, under particular 
cireumstances, have a tendency to 
gorge up the rivers, and deluge the 
low lands upon the coast of Holland. 
In these eases, let us trace the ope~ » 
ration of the waters of the Rhine and . 
of the Meuse. ‘Into the mouths of - 
these rivers the sea flows to’ its natu~ 
ral or adventitious level, and must, - 
accordingly, lift or elevate “the fresh 
waters of these streams in a ie at 
tional degree, causing them, while im 


 j#cean*preserves its saline taste. As- 
d suming these’ well-established data, 
f = we have only to apply them to the 

S joint operation of the river speats, and 


an uncontrolled state, to inwndate and - 
overflow the adjoining country.: The + 
effect of this, often repeated by waters | 
su much charged with mud and other: 


4 y the._ high tides of the sea, which in earthy particles borne alongwith 
"i # some measure counteract each other, current from the higher lands, would.; 
and have.produced an increase of land in time, by this process of irrigation, 
 atthemouthsofthe Rhine and Meuse, produce abundance of rank’ *egetation » 
and, indeed, atthe mouths of all.rivers where there wus none before, and, 
ty ‘similarly situate, where streams are 
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which previously existed, till at length 
a considerable extent of swampy land 
would appear, and be left dry during 
the absence of storms and at low or 
neap tides, thereby forming extensive 
salt marshes. These would give rise to 
strong weeds and grasses, which would 
interceptand separate greater quantities 
of mud from the occasionally overflow- 
ing waters, till an extent of land was 
produced, intersected, no doubt, by nu- 
merous pools of stagnant water, easily 
Sai fordable by the adventurous settlers. 
A fiat of greater length to seaward 
would thus be formed for the beds of 
the minor streams, whose banks would 
thereby not only be more frequently 
overflowed, but the main rivers being 
thus divided and separated, would be- 
come more languid in their courses, 
and a greater deposition would there- 
by take place even in their alvei or 
beds, which would thus be elevated, 
abe. ae and lose that weight or depth and ve- 
fe | locity so essentially necessary for car- 
rying the alluvion from the higher 
> re lands into the depths of the ocean. In 
this manner, we find that the two great 
rivers of Holland, the Rhine and 
x Meuse, have been separated into other 
: minor rivers, such as the Waal, &c. 
—a circumstance which, in its ulti- 
oy " mate effects, has greatly tended to in- 
crease and extend the land to sea- 
ward, 

When the original settlers of Hol- 
land entered upon the Herculean task 
of reclaiming the marshes thus formed, 
and of extending the duchy of Gueld- 
erland, it is perhaps to be regretted that 
their attention had not been more imme- 
diately directed towards collecting and 
embodying the whole of the minor 

<i ee streams into the two great rivers, by 

Bites ay | which the velocity of their current 
ih would have respectively been more 
a4 Ss constantly kept up until their final 
junction with the waters of the ocean, 
. and thus a greater depth of water 
would have been preserved for trans- 
oh : : rting the shipping and trade of Hol- 
I, therefore, humbly conceive 

that the extensive tracts of swamp 
land forming the coast of Holland 
have been produced by the deposi- 
tions of the Rhive and the Meuse, 
lifted up by the tidal waters of the 
ocean, and made to overflow these 
marshes, while charged with the 
drainage waters, containing large por- 
tions of mud and soil from the north- 
erm provinces of Germany and France. 
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Thus thegreat tract of unprofttable land 
seems to have been produced, which was 
destined to become, by theindustry and 
patience of the Dutch, the fertile and 
commercial provinces of Holland, now 
part ef the united kingdom of the 
Netherlands. For the economical and 
political history of this country, and 
for its manly and successful strugeles 
against the Spanish yoke, and the 
status it has acquired among the na- 
tions of Europe, I must refer you to 
the page of history. 

It may, however, be interesting to 
inquire what were the means employ- 
ed in reclaiming such an extent of 
country, and defending it in a perma- 
nent state against the attacks of the 
ocean on the one hand, and from in- 
undation on the other by the overflow- 
ing of the rivers. These important 
objects were obtained simply by the 
construction of embankments or 
mounds of earthy matters ; but how, 
you will be apt to ask, were such im- 
mense works as the embankment of 
such an extent of sea coast, and the 
course of rivers, to be accomplished ¢ 
In England we can. understand the 
cutting of a canal for navigation, and 
the raising of mounds very consider- 
able in their extent ; nay, we know 
that tunnels or mines have been exca- 
vated under ground upwards of three 
miles in length, for conveying the 
trade of Leeds and Huddersfield, Xc. 
through a mountain, to the manufac- 
turing town of Manchester ; and for 
the supply of that town with fucl, the 
late Duke of Bridgewater cut navigi- 
ble canals under ground, which rami- 
fy through the coal field belonging to 
his Grace to the extent of about 25 
miles in length. We know also, that 

reat dikes or embankments have 
ae thrown across England, between 
the Solway Frith and the River Tyne, 
and between the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde; but these are not once to be 
compared to the gigantic works of 
Holland, where the Dutch have had 
the seaward portion of their whole 
kingdom to embank against the tem- 
pestuous ocean, and also along the 
margins of the Rhine and Meuse, the 


powerful streams which ramify in 


numerous branches in every direction 
through that country, to the extent 
of many hundred miles! In forming 
an estimate, therefore, of the utility 
of the numerous canals and collateral 


cuts which pervade Holland, we ate 
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to understand that these works of ex- 
cavation answer the twofold purpose 
of forming the basin for inland navi- 
gation, and affording stuff for the 
formation of these embankments, 
which are of such dimensions as to 
form spacious roads on the top, sufti- 
ciently broad for the passage of two 
carriages, and varying in height from 
a few feet even to ten yards, and pro- 
ducing a pretty extensive view of the 
country. Besides these excavations 
tor canals, there are others of wide 
extent, which have been made to ob- 
tain peat or turf fuel; for here you 
can hardly go farther than the depth 
ot a spadetul of earth without pro- 
ducing a pool of water. 

These immense works of excava- 
tion and embankment were originally 
the operations of private adventurers, 
as is still the case in England with 
works of this kind, but they are now 
to be considered as under the charge 
of the government under whose im- 
mediate concern and control they se- 
verally remain, forming, it is said, a 
very considerable source of wealth to 
the state; while a tax of no* trifling 
amount is levied for the mainten- 
ance of the dikes and other works 
connected with the safety of the pub- 
lic, and requiring the greatest at- 
tention of skilful engineers, who are 
appointed to superintend and watch 
their repair. In all quarters of the 
kingdom we, at this period, observe 
that the King of the Netherlands has 
not. only proper persons appointed 
over squads of artificers, but we learn 
that he personally visits and inspects 
the works in their progress, which 
had been much neglected and over- 
looked during the dvaebty of Bona- 
parte, and from this circumstance the 
country was at several points con- 
sidered to be in imminent danger, had 
it not thus been promptly attended to 
by the present government. S. 

( To be continued. ) 


EXTRACTS FROM A POEM BY MISS 
HOLFORD. 


London, 
MR EDITOR, 

Some extracts from a poem entitled 
The Past, written by Miss Holford, 
and published a good many months 
ago, May not, perhaps, be unaccept- 
able to your readers. The author is 
well known to the public from her 
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poem of Wallace, which is full of chi- 
valric ardour and generous feeling, 
clothed in harmonious and spirited 
verse. Many of the lovers of poetry 
may also be acquainted with the 
yower and variety of her muse from 
fae less popular poem, Margaret of 
Anjou, a work in which external ob 
jects and human characters are often 
finely pourtrayed, and in which also 
strong and original conceptions of su- 
pernatural agency are ably displayed 
in a scene of incantation that might 
be put in competition with any thing 
of the kind in any language. But 
with this small poem, written, as I 
understand, to soothe the melancholy 
of her mind after the death of a be- 
loved friend, whose sick-bed she had 
long and tenderly watched, few read- 
ers, perhaps, north of the T'weed may 
be acquainted. It opens with the 
following burst of elevated and gene- 
rous admiration of the grandeur and 
beauty of Nature. 
Oh Earth! how fair thou art! With life, 
with mirth, 
With freshness, and with beauty, teemest 
thou ! 
Say, was the morn that waked thee into 
birth, 
Than that which sheds ite sunbeams on 
thee now, * 
Of purer radiance, or of rosier glow ? 
The clear calm sapphire of the cloudless 


sky, 

Noon’s glance of splendour, gilding the 
tall brow 

Of some heav’n-climbing steep; or, these 
zone by, 

The mild control of eve’s benignant ma- 
jesty ; 

The soft, night-wafted fragrance of the 
grove,— 

The glitt’ring dews which strew the grassy 
floor, — 


The tender strain of melancholy love 

Which some lone chantress of the woods 
doth pour, 

When the loud chorus of the day is o'er ; 

Oh! ne’er did Nature offer to the sense 

Of wayward man a richer, brighter store ! 

How may he rightly prize the gift im- 
mense ! 

Earth’s loveliness is his, and Heaven’s 
magnificence ! 


After, in a few succeeding stanzas, 
encouraging those who are young and 
free from care to enjoy all those beau- 
ties and blessings in the present un- 
clouded moment, while the power of 


* The summer of 1818.: 
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enjoyment is theirs, and “ all is real 
that thy fancy sees,” she proceeds 
thus: 


To each his theme! for me the present 

seems 

A gleamy moment, vague and undefin’d. 

My fancy wantons "mid a world of dreams, 

And memory’s passive vassal is my mind. 

What is it wots not, cares not,—ior be- 
hind 

On that which zeas are all its glances cast, 

A regie> pale, swept by destruction’s wind, 

The native land of dimness and of waste, 

Of ruins and of graves, the spectre-peopled 
Past ! 


Then almost immediately come 
these melancholy and touching allu- 
sions to the last of a heroic line, the 
Bard of Selma. 


Long years gone by the ‘harp of Selma’s 
halls 


Gave to the awful Past its solemn strain, 

It echoed ’mid the dank deserted walls, 

Smote by a master hand ;—but ah! in 
vain ! 

No chieftain own’d the battle-call again ! 

And he who wak’d it, childless and alone, 

Blin and bereft, along the silent plain 

Wandered, and dream’d of life and glory 
gone, 

Or sought his mournful haunt beside the 
dark-grey stone ! 


Shut from his sightless orbs, the present 
sceie 

To him was nothing. 
beam plays 

O’er the blue bosom of the lake serene, 

He sat in darkness ’mid the noon-tide 
blaze ! 

But he had other eyes, whose gifted gaze 

Tilumin’d midnight, peopled solitude ; 

From him did Fate the dim inglorious 
days 

Of present years by kind decree exclude, 

Nor on his visions might their puny shapes 
intrude. 


While the sun- 


The feast of shells—the banquet of the 
brave— 

Was over, and within the hollow hall 

The sullen mountain winds did hoarsely 
rave ; 

There the red thistle and the yarrow tall 

Wav’'d their rank heads ; against the mil- 
dew'd wall 

The spear lean’d idle—for the valiant race 

Had _— the voice which bids the mighty 

Strong in the battle, ardent in the chace— 

But time past o’er their pride, and vacant 
Was their place ! 


Yet that dark, aged, solitary sire 


bee ee maze of life; he talked 


Extracts from a Poem by Miss Holford. 


Dee. 

Whose deeds of glory wak'd his harp of 
tire 

Whose radiant morning with his morn a. 
rose, 

Who found beneath the Cromlech’s heap 
repose ! 

Of them his soul was full! the very blast, 

Which rav’d upon the wintry ev’ning’s 
close 

Came laden with their forms sublime and 
vast, 

Stern, dark, and terrible—the people of the 
Past ! 

Though the feelings and ideas ex. 
pressed in the following stanzas are 
not original, but may almost be con- 
sidered as coéval with sentimental 
poetry itself, yet the manner of ex- 
pressing them is so pleasing and cha- 
racteristic of that mood of mind from 
which the whole poem proceeds, that [ 
cannot refrain from transcribing them. 


Who has no sigh to sanctify the past, 
No tear for memory ? Who can steer his 
mind 
Right onward in life’s road, nor pause to 
cast 
One yearning look on things left far be- 
hind ? 
Unenvied be his lot, though he shall find 
A level causeway and a cloudless day, 
And travel safe unskaith’d by fortune’s 
wind, 
While we forlorn, with loitering footsteps 
stray, 
In vain to seek the forms which shared our 
earlier way ! 
Ask those who touch the autumn of their 
ear, 
The mellow side of their maturity, 
Why they do halt so oft in their career, 
Turning their glances tow’rd the eastern 
sky, 
Neglectful of the hour which hastens by ? 
Oh! they will tell you, how, that long 
ago, 
This world, which now seems fading on 
their eye, 
Had skies all glittering bright in golden 
glow, 
Then sunshine blazed above, and verdure 
smiled below ! 


There was a freshness in the ambient gale, 

There was a sparkle on the river's tide, 

The emerald’s hue o’erspread each dewy 
vale, 

Then Flora laugh’d in all her gaudy pride, 

Her lovely train ten thousand colours dyed ! 

That fragrant hawthorn deck’d the May- 
bush then ! 

The very milkmaids, as they homeward 
hied, 

In those fair evenings, pour’d a blitber 
strain, 

Than e’er comes “gn 


now along the 
village lane ! 
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They wonder why so tuneless comes the eerie «tae has search’d; and it has 
chime 

From yon grey spire to cheer the rustic As once the heart can bleed, and bleed no 
feast, more! 

For they can well recal the distant time, | That is which was to be, and now the strife 

When those old bells, of some strange is o'er ! 


charm possest, 

With mirth of joy o’erfill’d the youthful 
breast ! 

Tis pleasant yet to think how merrily 

They echoed in the heart, ere manhood’s 
guest, 

Grim care, such irksome music did supply, 

As dull’d all other sounds, the deep and 
slow heav’d sigh ! 


After mentioning the return of 
spring, with no return of the power 
of enjoying it in those who have tasted 
ot the sadness of human life, comes 
this sweet and tender stanza. 


Erst when thou camest, how our steps 
have press’d 

To snatch the first sweet gem thou didst 
awake ! 

The violet lurking in its mossy nest, 

Or primrose, sprinkling o’er the dewy 
brake ! 

We spare them now for sad remembrance’ 
sake, 

And they shall live their little lives, and 
sta 

Till frost, or blight, or worm their bloom 
o’ertake, 

Or till their fair heads drop in slow decay, 

They shall not lure us now to linger on our 
way. 


The dull calm of a desolate and be- 
reaved mind is feelingly displayed in 
the two following : 


We ask no tidings of the passing hour, 

No longer tempted with its motley ware ! 

Its cup of mingled beverage, sweet and 
sour, 

Its little freight of pleasure and of care, 

Nor wake our fancy, nor our hearts en- 
snare ! 

Our traffic o’er, the chiding of the blast 

Threats not our bark, and, though the 
wind be fair, 

It swells no sail of ours! Its anchor’s cast, 

Our vessel rides at peace, life’s shoals of 
quicksands past. 


The bitter drop is drain’d. The hour has 
come 

Which was to come to us ! The sable thread 

Has cross’d our web! yea we have seen the 
tomb 

Close o’er the forms to which our souls 
were wed ! 

Our sighs are silent now, our tears are shed, 

Shed in the dust! our bosom's secret core 


The visionary abstraction of a mind 
dwelling only on the past is thus 
finely given. 


And eo en be! some are born to 
old, 

Deep written in their heart and in their 
brain, 

The story of the past so lively told, 

That time has journey’d o’er their heads in 
vain, 

For they do act life's drama o’er again ! 

The present is a shadowy sketch, a dream, 

And all which to the present doth pertain, 

A form but half defin’d, a cloud, a gleam, 

The real is for them as though it did but 
seem ! 


They Wander in the same green spots, where 
erst 

Their happier fancy led ; the common eye 

Might deem them all alone; but they who 
first 

Did make those paths so pleasant, still are 
nigh, 

Arm kindly linked in arm, for memory 

She recks not of the grave; again she 
brings 

The rescued pledges of her victory, 

E’en from the gulf where cease all mortal 
things, 

E’en from the grasp of fate, the precious 
prey she brings ! 


Having given as many extracts as 
it seems allowable to take from so 
short a poem, ,I may venture further 
to say, that the unity and tone of feel- 
ing which belong to an elegant and 
cultivated mind, depressed by sad and 
tender recollections, are sweetly and 
soothingly preserved through the 
whole ; and the reader rises from the 
perusal of it with a melancholy that 
and betters the heart.—I am, 


EXTRACTS FROM LATIMER’S FIRST 
SERMON PREACHED BEFORE KING 
EDWARD. * 


[ WE some time ago presented our read- 
ers with the translation of an exhortato 
sermon, preached with singular boldness be- 


® Fruitfull Sermons preached by the 
Right Reuerend Father, and constant 
Martyr of Jesus Christ, M. Hvgh Latimer, 
&«. London, 1564. 
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fore the present Ferdinand of Spain. We 


shall now give them a specimen of the 
manner in which, in the early days of the 
Reformation, our own princes were ad- 
dressed from the pulpit. Latimer’s style of 
preaching is something quite sui gencris—a 
strange mixture of simplicity and shrewdness 
—natural eloquence and untaught homeli- 
ness—yetall in a right sound English strain, 
with the religion more of the soil than of 
the Spirit, and in his addresses to kings or 
nobles, intermingling with the truest loyal- 
ty and respect, the utmost freedom of a 
fellow-citizen and a fellow-Christian. There 
is very little quaiutness in this writer— 
such as we lately exemplified from the 
pages of Fuller. All is here downright 
and plain, the language, perhaps, of a man 
originally low, as he so happily describes 
his origin in the quotation which we are now 
to give, but breathing in every word the na- 
tive nobility of a manly and honest mind. ] 


Ou what a plague were it, that a 
strange king of a strange land, and of 
a strange religion, should reigne over 
vs! Where now we be gouerned in 
the true religion, hee shoulde extirpe 
and plucke away altogether, and then 
plant agayne all abhomination and 
popery. God keepe such a king from 
vs! Well, the Kinges Grace hath 
sisters, my Lady Mary and my Lady 
Elizabeth, which by succession and 
course are inheritoures to the crowne, 
who, if they should marry with 
straungers, what should ensue? God 
knoweth! But God graunt (if they 
so doe, whereby straunge religion 
commeth in) that they neuer come to 
coursing nor succeeding! Therfore 
to auoyd this plague, let vs amend 
oure liues, and put awaye all pride, 
whiche dothe drowne men in this 
realme at these dayes, all couetous- 
nesse wherein the magistrates and 
rich men of this realme are ouer- 
whelmed, all lecherye and other ex- 
cessiue vices, prouoking Gods wrath, 
were he not mercifull, euen to take 
from vs our naturall king and liege 
lord, yea to plague ys with a strange 
king for oure vnrepentaunt hart. 
Wherfore (if, as ye saye, yee loue the 
king) amend your lives, and then ye 
shall be a meane that God shall send 
him vs long to raygne ouer vs, for vn- 
doutedly sinnes prouoke much Gods 
wrath. Scripture sayth, Dabo tibi 
regem furore meo ; that is, “ I will 
geue thee a kynge in my wrath.” 
Now we haue a lawfull king, a godly 
kynge, neuerthelesse yet many euils 


doraigne. Longtime the ministers 
12 
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[Dee. 
appoynted haue studyed to amend, 


and redresse all euils, long time be. 
fore this great labour hathe bene 
aboute this matter, great crakes hathe 
bene made that all shoulde be wel, 
but when all came to all, for all theyr 
boastes, litle or nothing was done, in 
whome these wordes of Horace may 
well be verified, saying, Parturiunt 
montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. The 
mountayns swelleth up, the poore 
mouse is brought out: Long be- 
fore thys tyme, many hath taken in 
hand to bryng many thynges vynto 
passe, but finally their woorkes came 
vnto small effect and profite. 

Now [ heare say all thinges are 
ended after a godly maner, or els 
shortly shall be. Make haste, make 
haste, and let vs learne to conuert, to 
repent, and amend our liues. If wee 
doe not, I feare, I feare, least for our 
sinnes and vnthankfulnesse an hipo- 
crite shall raygne oure vs. Long we 
haue bene seruants and in bondage, 
seruing the Pope in Egipt. God hath 
geuen vs a deliuerer, a naturall kyng. 
Let vs seeke no straunger of an other 
nation, no hipocrite whiche shall 
bring in agayne all papistrye, hipocri- 
sie, and idolatrye. No diabolicall 
minister which shall mayntaine all 
deuilish workes and euil exercises. 
But let vs pray that God mayntayne 
and continue our moste excellent-king 
here present, true inheritour of this 
our realm both by natiuitie, and also 
by the speciall gift and ordinaunce ot 
God. Hee doth rectifie vs in the li- 
bertie of the Gospell, in that there- 
fore letvs stand. State ergo in libertate, 
qua Christus nos liberauit. “ Stand ye 
in the libertie, wherewith Christ hath 
made vs free.” In Christes libertie we 
shall stand, if we so liue that we pro- 
fite: if we cast away all euill fraud 
and deceit, with such other vices, 
contrary to Gods word: and in 80 
doying wee shall not onely prolong 
and mayntayne our most noble kings 
dayes in prosperitie: but also we shall 
prosper our own liues to liue not onely 
prosperously, but also godly. 

In any wise, let not such a onepre- 
pare unto hymselfe many horses, 5¢- 
In speaking these wordes, ye shall 
vnderstand, that I do not intend to 
speake agaynst the strength, pollicie, 
and prouision of a kyng, but agaynst 
excesse, and vayne trust that kinges 
haue in themselues, more»then: the 


liuing God, the author of all g 
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nesse, and geuer of all victory. Many 
horses are requisite for a king, but he 
may not exceede in them, nor try- 
wmph in them, more than is neede- 
full, for the necessary affayres and de- 
fence of the realme: What meaneth 
it, that God hath to do with the 
kinges stable, but onely he would be 
mayster of hys horses. The scripture 
sayth: Jn altis habitat. Hee dwelleth 
on hye.” It followeth: Humilia re- 
spicit. ‘© Hee looketh on the low 
thinges,” yea upon the kinges stables, 
and vppon all the offices in hys house. 
God is a great graund master of ye 
kinges house, and will take accompte 
of euery one that beareth rule there- 
in, for the executing of their offices : 
whether they haue iustly and truely 
serued the king in their offices, or no. 
Yea God looketh vpon the king him- 
selte, if he worke wel or not. Euery 
king is subiect vnto God, and all 
other men are subiects vnto the king. 
Ina kyng God requireth fayth, not 
excesse of horses. Horses for a king 
be good and necessarye, if they be 
well vsed, but horses are not to be 
preferred aboue poore men. I was 
once offended with the kinges horses, 
and therefore tooke occasion to speake 
in the presence of the kings maiestie 
that dead is, when Abbyes stoode. 
Abbeyes were ordayned for the com- 
fort of the poore: wherefore I sayd it 
was not decent that the kings horses 
should be kept in them, (as many 
were at that time, ) the living of poore 
men therby minished and taken away: 
But afterward a certayne noble man 
sayde tome: What hast thou to doe 
with the kinges horses ? I aunswered 
and saide, I spake my conscience as 
Gods word directed me. Hee sayd, 
horses bee the mayntaynances and 
rt of a kinges honour, and also of 
his realme, wherefore in speaking 
agaynst them, ye are agaynst the 
kinges honour. I answered, God 
teacheth what honour is decent for a 
xing, and for all other men according 
vnto theyr vocations. God appoynt- 
eth every king a sufficient liuing for 
his estate and degree both by landes 
and other customes. And it is law- 
full for euery kynge to enioy the same 
goodes and possessions. But to ex- 
torte and take away the right of the 
— is agaynst the honour of the 
ing: If you doe moue the king to 
doe after that manner, then you 


speak agaynst the honour of the king. 


For I fully certifle you extortioners, 
violent oppressors, ingrossers of te- 
nementes and landes, through whose 
couetousnesse villages decay and fall 
downe, the kings liege people for lacke 
of sustenaunce are famished and de- 
cayed. ‘They be those whiche speake 
agaynst the honour of the king. God 
requireth in the king and all magi- 
strates a good hart to walke directly 
in his wayes; and in all subiectes, in 
obedience due vntoa king. There- 
fore I praye God both the king, and 
also we his people, may endeuour di- 
ligently to walke in his wayes, to hys 
great honour and our profite. 

Let him not prepare vnto him selfe 
too many wiues, &c. Although we 
read here that the kinges amongest 
the Jewes had libertie to take more 
wiues then one, we may not therefore 
attempt to walk and to 
thinke that we may take also man 
wiues. For Christ hath forbidden 
this vnto vs Christians. And let vs 
not impute sinne vnto the Jewes be- 
cause they hadde many wiues. Fer 
they hadde a dispensation so to doe. 
Christ limeteth vnto vs one wife only. 
And it isa great thing for a man to 
rule one wife rightly, and ordinately. 
For a woman is frayle and procliue 
vnto all euilles: a woman is a very 
weake vessell, and may soone deceaue 
a man, and bring him vnto euill. 
Many examples we haue in holy 
Scripture. Adam hadde but one wife, 
called Eue, and howe scone had shee 
brought him to consent vnto euill, 
and to come to destruction! Howe 
dyd wicked Jesabell peruert King 
Achabes hart from God and all god- 
linesse, and finally vnto destruction ! 
It is a very harde thing for a man to 
rule well one woman. Therefore let 
oure king, what time his grace shalbe 
so minded to take a wife, chuse him 
one which is of God, that is, which 
is of the household of fayth. Yea let 
al estates be no lesse circumspect in 
chosing her, taking great deliberation, 
and then they shall not neede diuorse- 
mentes, and such mischiefes to the 
euill example and slaunder of our 
realme. And that shee be suche one 
as the king can finde in hys hart to 
loue and lead hys life in pure and 
chast espousage, and then shall he be 
the more prone and redy to aduaunce 
Gods glory, and to punishe and to ex- 
tirp the great lechery vsed in this 
realme. ‘Therfore we ought to make 
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a continual prayer vnto God, for, to 
graunt our kyngs grace such a mate 
as may Knit his hart, and hers, acs 
cording to Gods ordinaunce and law, 
and not to consider and cleaue onely 
to a politike matter or coniunction, 
for the enlarging of dominions, . for 
surety and defence of countries, set- 
ting a part the institution and ordi- 
naunce of God. We have now a preaty 
little shilling, in dede a very prety 
one. 1 haue but one I thinke in my 
purse, and the last day I had put it 
away almost for an old groat, and so 
I trust some will take them. The 
finesse of the siluer I cannot see. But 
therin is printed a fine sentence, that 
is, Zimor Domini fons vite vel sapi- 
entiv, “ The feare of the Lord is the 
fountayne of life or wisedome.” I 
would God thys sentence were alwayes 
printed in the hart of the king m 
choosing his wife, and in all his offi- 
cers. For like as the feare of God is 
Sons sapientia or vite, so the forget- 
ting of God is fons stultitia, the foun- 
tayne of foolishness or of death, al- 
though it be neuer so politike, for 
vpon such politike matters death doeth 
ensue and followe, All their devorce- 
mentes and other like conditions to 
the great displeasure of Almight 
God, which euils, I feare me, is rik 
vsed at these dayes in the mariage of 
noble mens children, for ioyning 
landes to landes, possessions to pos- 
sessions, neither the vertuous educa- 
tion, nor liuing beyng regarded, but 
in the infancy suche mariages bee 
made to the displeasure of God, and 
breach of espousals. Let the king 
therfore choose vnto him a godly wife, 
whereby he shall the better liue 
chaste, and in so lining, all godlines 
shall encrease and be 
mayntayned. Notwithstanding, I 
knowe hereafter some will come and 
mote your Grace towardes wanton- 
nes, and to the inclination of the 
fieshé and vayne affections. But I 
would your Grace should beare inme- 
mory, at history of a good king cal- 
led Lewes, that trauelled towards the 
ae We (which was a great matter 
in those dayes,) and by the way sick- 
ened, beyng long absent from his wife. 
And thys matter-the physitions 
and’ did consult with the 
i - therein} who did conclude 
that ‘because ‘of’ the’ distance of his 
wife (being in an other‘ countrey) he 


take wenché. "This “good 


[Dec. 
king hearing their conclusion. would 
not assent thereunto, but, sayde, he 
had rather be sicke euen ynto the 
death, then he would breake his es. 
pousals: Wo worth such. councellors - 
Bishops? nay rather. bussardes, 

Neuertheles if the king should haye 
consented to their conclusion, and ac- 
complished the same, if he hadde not 
chaunced well, they would have ex. 
cused the matter, as I haue heard of 
two that haue. consulted together, and 
according to the aduise. of his. trend, 
the one of them wrought where the 
succession was not good. The other 
imputed a piece of reproche to hym 
for his such eounsell geuen.. Le ex- 
cused the matter saying: that he gaue 
him none other counsell, but if it had 
bene his cause he would haue done 
likewise. 

So I thinke the bishops would haue 
excused the matter, if the king should 
haue reproued them for theyr cowu- 
sell, I doe not read, that. the king 
did rebuke them for their couuscll, 
but if he had, I knowe what would 
haue bene theyr aunswere. They 
would haue sayd, we geue, you no 
worse counsell, then we would haue 
followed our selues, if we had bene 
in lyke case. Well sir, this king did 
well, and had the feere of bctore 
his eyes. He would not, walke in by 
walkes, where are many balkes. A-~ 
mongest many balkinges is. much 
stumbling, and by stumbling it 
chaunceth many times to. fall down 
to the ground. And _ therefore, let vs 
not take any by walkes, but, let Gods 
word direct vs, let vs not walke atter, 
nor leane to our, owne iudgementes, 
and proceedings of our forefathers, 
nor seek not what. they did, but what 
they should haue done, of which thing 
the scripture admonisheth vs, saying : 
Ne inclinemus preceptis et tradition 
bus patrum neque faciamus quod, vader 
tur rectum in oculis nostris., vs 
not incline our selues. ynto, the. pre- 
ceptes and traditions. of our, fathers, 
nor Jet vs doe that. seemeth tight.jn 
our eyes.” But surely, wee jwall net 


exchange eur, fathers ; 


traditions with scripture, but chictly 
leane vnto, them and. their, pre- 
scription, ‘and, do, that seemeth good 


in our owne gies. But, surely, thats). 
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ladder to bring a man to heauen is 
the knowledge and following of the 
scripture. t the kyng therefore 
choose a wife which feareth God, let 
him not seeke a proude, wanton, and 
one full of rich treasures and worldly 
pompe. 

He shall not multiply unto himselfe 
too much golde and siluer. Is there 
too muche thynke you for a kyng? 
God doth allow much vnto a kyng, 
and it is expedient that he shoulde 
haue muche, for he hath great ex- 
pences, and “sae occasions to spend 
much for the defence and suretie 
of his realmes and subiectes. And 
necessary it is that the king haue a 
treasure alwayes in a readynes for 
that, and such other affayres, as be 
dayly in his hands. The which trea- 
sure, if it be not sufficient, he may 
lawfully and wyth a safe conscience 
take taxis of hys subiectes. For it 
were not meet, the treasure shoulde 
be in the subiectes purses when the 
money should be occupyed, nor it 
were not best for themselues: for the 
lacke thereof might cause both it, 
and all the rest that they haue, 
shoulde not long be theyrs. And so 
for a necessary and expedient occasion, 
it is warranted by Gods word to take 
of the subiectes. But if their be suf- 
ficient treasures, and burdening of 
subiectes to be for a vayne thinge, so 
that he will require thus muche, or 
so muche of hys subiectes, (which 
perchaunce are in great necessity, and 
penury:) Then this couetous intent, 
and the request thereof is to much, 
which God forbiddeth the king here 
in this place of scripture to haue. 
But who shall see this to much, or to 
tell the kinge of this to muche. 
Thinke you any of the kinges priuye 
chamber? No. For feare of losse of 
fauour. Shall anye of his sworne 
chaplaynes? No. ‘They be of the 
closet, and keepe close suche matters. 
But the king himselfe must see this 
to muche, and that shall hee doe by 
no meanes with the corporall eyes. 
Wherefore he must haue a payre of 
spectacles, which shall haue two cleare 
sightes in them, that is, that one is 
feyth, not a seasonable fayth, which 
shall last but a while, but a fayth 
which is continuing in God. The se- 
cond cleare sight is charitie, which is 
feruent toward his Christen brother. 
7 them two, must the king see euer 
Ww 


en hee hath tomuche. But fewe 
VOL. ¥. 


there be that vseth these spectacles, 
the more is their damnation. Not 
without cause Chrisostome with ad- 
miration sayth, Miror si aliquis rec- 
torum potest saluari: “I maruell if 
anye ruler can be saued.” Whiche 
wordes he speaketh not of an impossi- 
bilitie, but of a great difficulty: for 
that their charge is marueilous great, 
and that none aboute them dare shewe 
them the truth of the thing howit goeth. 
Well then, if God will not alowe a 
kyng to much ; whether wil he allow 
a subiect to much? No, That he will 
not: Whether haue anye men here in 


England to muche? I doubt most rich - 


men haue to muche, for without too 
muche we can get nothing. As for 
example, the phisition. If the poore 
man be diseased, he can haue no helpe 
without to much ; and of the lawyer, 
the poore man can get no councell, 
expedition, nor helpe in this matter, 
except hee geue him to muche. At 
marchaunts handes, no kinde of ware 
can be had, except we geue for it to 
muche. You landlordes, you rent- 
raysers, I may saye you steplordes, 
you vnnaturall lordes, you haue for 
your possessions yearely to muche. 
For that here before went for xx. or 
xl. pound by yeare, (whiche is an 
honest portion to bee had gratis in 
one lordshippe, of an other mans 
sweate and labour, ) now is it let for 1. 
or an c. pound by yeare. Of this 
too much commeth this monsterous 
and protentuous dearth made by man, 
notwithstanding God doth sende vs 
plentifullye the fruites of the earth 
mercifully, contrary vnto oure de- 
sertes. Notwithstanding to much, 
whiche these rich men haue, causeth 
such dearth, that poore men (whiche 
liue of their labour) cannot with the 
sweate of their face haue a liuing, all 
kynde of victuales is so deare, pigges, 
geese, capons, chikens, egges, &c. 
‘These thinges with other are so vn- 
reasonable enhaunsed. And [ thinke 
verely, that if this continue, we shall 
at length be constrayned to pay for a 
pig eapounde. I will tell you my 
ordes and maysters, this is not for 
the kinges honour: yet some will 
saye, knowest thou what belongeth 
vnto the kinges honour better 

we? I aunswer, that ye true honor 
of a king, is most perfectly mentioned 
and paynted forth in the scriptures, 
of which, if it be ignoraunt, for lack 
of time that ye cannot read it, albeit, 
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that your counsayle be neuer so poli- 
tike, yet it is not for the kings honour. 
What his honor meaneth ye cannot 
tell. Itis ye kinges honour that his 
subiectes be led in the true religion. 


LDee. 


so much as _kepte halfe a dozen men. 
He had walke for an hundred sheepe, 
and my mother milked xxx. kine. 
He was able, and did finde the king a 
harnes, with himselfe and his horse, 


4 
* ” 


That all hys prelates and clergye be 
set about theyr worke in preaching 
and studying, and not to be interrupt- 
ed from theyr charge. Also it is the 
kinges honour that the common 
wealth be aduaunced, that the dearthe 
of these foresayd thinges be prouided 
for, and the commodities of thys 
realme so employed, as it may be to 
the setting of his subiects on worke, 
and keeping them from idlenesse. 
And herein resteth the kinges honour 
and his office. So doyng, his accompt 


while he came to the place that he 
should receiue the kinges' wages. | 
can remember, that I buckled his 
harnes, when he went to Blackheath 
field. He kept me to schole, or els 
I had not bene able to haue preached 
before the kinges maiesty now. He 
maryed my sisters with fiue pound or 
xx. nobles a om so that he brought 
them vp in the godlines and feare of 
God. He kept hospitality for his 
re neighbours. And some almes 

e gaue to the poore, and all this did 


before God shall be allowed, and re- 
warded. Furthermore, if the kinges 
honour (as some men saye) standeth 
in the great multitude of people, 
then these grasiers, inclosers, and 
rent-rearers, are hindrers of the kinges 


he of the sayd farme. Where he that 
now hath it, payeth xvi. pound by the 
yeare or more, and is not able to doe 
anye thing for his prince, for himself, 
nor for his children, or geue a cup 
of drinke to the poore. 


ot ; honor. For where as haue bene a ‘Thus all the enhaunsing and rear- 
oh ip great many hcuseholders and inhabi- ing goeth to your priuate commodity 
: tauntes, there is now but a shepheard and wealth. So that where ye hadde 
pe ) and his dogge, so they hinder the a single too much, you haue that; 
‘i, : kinges honor most of all. My lordes and since the same, ye haue enhaunced 
. ; and maysters, 1 say also, that all such the rent, and so haue encreased an other 
f prcsersnens which are agaynst the to much: so nowe ye haue double to 
' cinges honour (as I haue a part de- much, which is too much. But let 
elared before) and as farre as I can the preacher preach till his tongue be 
perceyue, doe intend playnely, to worne to the stumpes, nothing is 
make the yeomandry slauery, and amended. We haue good statutes 
the clergy shauery. Forsuche workes made for the common wealth s 
4 are all singuler, priuate wealth and touching commoners, and enclosers, 
| : comment We of the clergy had many meetinges and sessions, but 1n 
me i ria to much, but that is taken away, and the end of the matter, there commeth 
| 7s | now we haue to little. But for mine nothing forth. Well, weil, this one 
owne part, I haue no cause to com- thing willl you, from whence 
. Hi layne, for I thanke God and the it commeth I knowe, euen from the 
a ing I haue sufficient. And God is deuill, I know his intent in it. For 
ike my iudge I came not to craue of any if ye bring it to passe, that the yeo- 
fiw i man any thing, but I know them that manry be not able to put their sonnes 
PB be haue too litle. There lyeth a great to schole (as in déed vniuersities do q 
matter by these reat wondrously decay already) and that 4 
reformation is to be had in them. they be not able to marrye their daugh- 
kee j! I know where is a great market towne ters to the auoyding of whoredome, I q 
with diuers hamelets and inhabitants, say plucke saluation ‘from the 4 


where «doe rise yearely of their labours 


e 
ponte, and vtterly destroy the realme. 
- i to the value of fifty pounde, and the For by y 


eomens sonnes,’'the fayth of 


vicar that serueth (being so greata Christ is, and hath’ bene mainte 
a eure) hath but xij. or xiiij. markes by chiefly : is this realme tanght by riche | 
yeare,.so that of this pension he is not mens sonnes?’ No, Read the 
able to buy him bookes, nor geue his Chronicles: ye shall find 
_ neighbor drinke, all the. great gayne noble mens’sonhes, which*haue bene 
other way. vnpreaching bishops and prelates, but 


learned 


My father was.a yeoman, aiid had 
- Ro landes ef his own, onely he .had a 


shoulde 


men: but verely, the A 
_ farme of’ iij or iiij. pound by yeare at looke to the redressé‘of flies’ thinges, 
the yttermost, and hereupon he gilled be the greatest In ths 
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realme are a great many folkes, and 
amongest many, I know but one of 
tender zeale, a at the motion of his 

re tenauntes, hath let downe his 
inden to the olde rentes foe their re- 
liefe. For Gods loue let not him be 
a phenix, let bim not be alone, let 
him not be an hermit closed ina wall, 
some good man folow him, and do as 
he geueth example. 

Surueyers there be, that greedely 
gorge vp their couetous goodes, hand- 
makers } meane, honest men I touch 
not, but.all such as suruey, they make 
up theyr mouthes, but the commons 
be vtterly vndone by them: whose 
bitter crye ascending vp to the eares 
of the God of Sabaoth, the greedy pitte 
of hell burning fire (without great re- 
pentaunce) do tary and looke for 
them. <A redresse God graunt. For 
surely, surely, but that two thinges 
do comfort me, I woulde despayre of 
the redresse in these matters. One 
is that the kinges maiesty, when he 
cometh to age, will see a redresse 
of these. thinges so out of frame ; 
geuing example by letting down his 
own landes first, and then enioyne 
his subiectes to follow him. The se- 
cond hope I haue is, I beleue that the 
generall accompting day is at hand, 
the dreadfull day of iudgement I 
meane, which shall make an end of 
all these calamities and miseries. For 
as the scriptures be, Cum dixerint, 


pax, pax, ‘* When they shall saye, 


peace, peace:” Omnia tuta, “ all things 
are safe :” Then is ye day at hand, a 
mery day I say, for all such as do in 
this world study to serue and please 
God, and continue in his fayth, feare, 
and loue: and a dreadfull horible day 
for them that decline from God, wal- 
king in their owne wayes, to whom 
as it is written in the 25. of Mathew 
is sayd Ite maledicti in ignem eter- 
num. ‘* Gee ye cursed into euerlast- 
ing punishment, where shall be way- 
ling and. gnashing of teeth.” But vn- 
te the otlier he shall say: Venite be- 
nedicti,.. “‘ Come ye blessed children 
of ray Father, possesse ye the king- 
dome, prepared for you from the be- 
ginning of the world,” of the which 


God, make: us all partakers. Amen, 


VERBAL CRITICISIB. 


‘MR BDITOR, 


cisms on the text of 


| part, I 
gaye you a few. criti- 
hakespeare, and 
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several of the other old dramatists, 
which appeared to me to have some 
value,—but whether any one did me 
the honour to read them, is more than 
I know. I cannot say that you your- 
self have profited by that accuracy in 
punctuation and expression which it 
was the drift of my remarks to incul- 
cate. To my great horror, I found, 
on reading my last emendation on a 
passage in Shakespeare, that, at the 
same moment I was removing one er- 
ror, you or your printers were rearing 
another. The passage I allude to is 
in a speech of Bélarius in Cymbeline. * 


O, this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check, 

Richer than doing nothing for a babe ; 

Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silks, 
Ke. 


Instead of for a babe, my reading was 
from a babe, which means from child. 
hood ; but what was my confusion to 
find that you had substituted cheek for 
check, pot so made the sentence much 
more nonsensical than it was before ? 
I have at present one or two more e~ 
mendations for you, of puzzling pas- 
sages in our ‘great dramatist,—but it 
will be doing an act of charity to you, 
in the first place, to amend a few more 
of your own blunders. I begin with 
your last Number. 

The leading article in it is a ver 
eloquent, ingenious, and, on the whole, 
I think, convincing theory of the late 
war, and of the true principles b 
which its events are to be veaplaiied, 
I was deeply interested in it when I 
came to the following sentence, in 
which my organ of verbal criticism (I 
suppose there is some such bump or 
other in the brain) received as severe 
a shock as the organ of music does by 
the sudden snapping of a string in the 
midst of a fine concerto. ‘“* That mi- 
litary spirit which the impradent ag- 
gression of the European powers had 
Seamer and which had healed the 

issensions and called forth the ener- 
ies of Revolutionary Francé, became, 
in the act of successful defence, itself 
the most formidable energy to the li- 
berty which had given it birth.” How 
could you beso careless, Mt Editor, 
as to let such a blundet pass in the 
hin? heart and stream of that eloquent 
and flowing composition? my 
get no’rest, after light- 


See Vol. Til. p. 524 1818, 
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ing upon it, till I had found my way 
into the printing-oflice, and, before 
the whole impression was thrown off, 
I substituted, with my own hands, 
enemy for energy, and so—though you 
do not know it, you Palinurus that 

ou are, sleeping at the helm,—five 

undred copies, at least, of your Ma- 
gazine are without that hideous cor- 
ruption in the text. It will be a 
very interesting matter some hun- 
dred years hence (for I suppose you 
have no doubt of your lucubrations 
surviving two or three centuries at 
the least) to compare these varie lec- 
tiones—(there are one or two more in 
the same paper of slighter moment ;) 
—but, alas! I lost my Argus vision 
in one instance, and permitted a blun- 
der to pass unremedied till it was too 
late. ‘* The same power,” says this 
agreeable and acute writer, “ which 
had twice yielded to the arms of 
France, when supported by the coali- 
tion of Austria and Prussia, now sing- 
ly resisted an army ten times more 
formidable than that before which 
their united struggle had formerly 
bowed.” ‘ United struggle” may 
pass, but a struggle bowing is some- 
thing quite unique. Who does not 
see, that for struggle we should read 
strength 

I next come to Serjeant Campbell’s 
narrative. When I made my visit to 
the printing-office, I remarked, that, 
from a false notion, I suppose, of de- 
licacy, you had scored out some of the 
Serjeant’s words, which specified the 
exact height to which the Imperial 
fingers had lifted his kilt. I will not 
restore them, since you have thought 
fit to obliterate them,—but I will 
merely whisper in the ear of your gen- 
tle readers, that this refined article of 
dress was raised ashigh as it could 
well be.—Pray what place is Bland- 
Jur, from which this narrative is dat- 
ed? Was the Serjeant in France or 
in England when he wrote it? You 
do not know! I beg you will write to 
inquire. If he was in France, I sup- 
pose he means Blanguefort, a small 
town near Bourdeaux ; if in England, 
he must mean Blandford. The brave 
Serjeant can fight better than spell. 
Moreover, you make him. call John 
Fraser, whom he put through the ma- 
nual and platoon exercise, a piper. I 
think the Serjeant must have written 
rivate. Such a maneeuyre, would 
aye been, beneath dignity of 


Highland piper, even for the amuse- 
ment of an Emperor. It would have 
been like Sampson making manual 
sport before the lords of the Philis- 
tines. 

Your readers need not be afraid, 
Mr Editor, that [| mean to carr 
them back again throughout all your 
bulky tomes. I shall go no farther 
than your Number for last October ; 
and here I shall, in the first place, no- 
tice a blunder which entirely blunts 
the point of a passage in that very 
lively and happy imitation—the Bos- 
well Redivivus. (By the way, why 
do you not contrive to get more pa- 
pers of that light and fanciful kind? 
‘They are by fur the most entertaining 
and amusing which you can have—ex- 
cept discussions on verbal criticism.) 
Johnson says to his humble compa- 
nion, “ I have sjgnalized my mind ; 

ou have immortalized my body. | 
1ave shown the vigours of the hu- 
man intellect, and have pointed out 
the frailties of human passion. You 
have told the world all about my love 
of my tea and my cat.” ‘The author, 
meo periculo, certainly wrote, “‘ J have 
shown the vigours of the human in- 
tellect, and you have pointed out,” &c. 

But the person you have used worst 
is the gallant officer who had the ho- 
nour of serving under Lord Nelson. 
In the anecdote which he tells of his 
Lordship’s coffin, you make him say, 
“I immediately ran down, and order- 
ed the coffin out of his own store- 
room, and had it placed on two short 
boxes abaft the mizzen-mast,” &c. 
Who cares whether the boxes were 
short or long? Nil ad rem. .1 have 
no doubt he wrote shot-bowes, But 
you, Mr Editor, know nothing at all of 
naval matters, or you would not have. 
let such an shounliay pass muster. In 
a few sentences arter, you again make 
this gentleman say, ‘* His Lordship 
came out of his cabin, shook me by 
the hand, and, in a friendly manner, 
told me what had passed, adding, that: 
he thought it better I should remain 
a full lieutenant with him than go on 
board Lord Keith’s ship as,a\ junior. 
Who ever heard of a.fud lieutenant ? 
In the Scotch use of, the word, to be. 
sure, such a thing has been known 
as a fu’ lieutenant; but I see no- 
thing in the context to make it, be» 
supposed that Lord Nelson,had. any 
such pleasant conceit in view. If you 
will ask his Lordship’s friend; whom 
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I would advise henceforth to take care 
into what hands he commits his pa- 
pers, he will tell you that he wrote 


first Vieutenant ;—but you—a pretty 


Editor indeed ! 

However, all these ingenious and 
excellent personages have at least this 
comfort, that, much as their writings 
have suffered under your Editorial 
mismanagement, they have yet not 
been so maltreated as the immortal 
Shakespeare, who has long been a 
inartyr in many ways, both in the 
corruptions which, from the first, dis- 
figured his text, and in the attempts of 
commentators to remove them, for the 
most part, by still greater corruptions. 
I have shown, I think, satisfactorily, 
that a simple attention to such slight 
matters as punctuation, parenthesis, 
&c. would restore sense to many pas- 
sages, which have been tortured into 
a thousand shapes in order to elicit a 
meaning. There are some, however, in 
which emendation is absolutely ne- 
cessary. I shall at present instance 
two. With my emendation in the 
first I am not perfectly satisfied, al- 
though I think it the best which has 
been yet given. With that which I 
have to suggest for the second, I have 
scarcely any doubt that I am in the 
right, and that, by a very slight 
change, I can give sense and spirit to 
a passage which, as it stands, is utter- 
ly and hopelessly inexplicable. 

The first passage to which I apply 
a trembling hand is that long-sifted 
puzzle in the first speech in Othello, 
which stands to this day as much of 
a puzzle as ever. I mean that ex- 
pression of Iago in which he speaks of 
Cassio being “* damned in a fair wife,” 
which is a sort of nonsense at the 
best, and has absolutely no meaning 
with respect to Cassio, who had no 
wife. It will be observed, that Iago 
is expressing himself with great con- 
tempt of Cassio as an effeminate fel- 
low, ;and, if we will permit Shake- 
speare to'coin a term here, as he has 
not scrupled to do in many other 
places, I think we may find his actual 
words. From | the word dame we 
might derive damed, meaning a per- 
son of a lady-like character, and, if it 
was pronounced with the French ac- 
centuation, (the word being French, ) 
it might easily, in the mouths of the 
players).sound damned. My conjec- 
ture; therefore, is, that the passage 
ran as follows : : Ath 


And what was he ? 

Forsooth a great arithmetician, 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 

A fellow almost damed, een a fair wife, 
‘That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster, 


Upon this conjecture I am afraid, how- 
ever, as I said, to express myself too 
confidently, 

The passage as to which I can speak 
with much less hesitation is in the 
first scene of All’s Well that Ends 
Well. Parolles, before he sets out 
with Bertram for the court, has a ri- 
diculous dialogue with Helena, in 
which he is more witty than delicate 
on the subject of virginity. ‘ Your 
virginity,” says he, ‘ your old virgi< 
nity is like one of our French wither- 
ed pears ; it looks ill, it eats dryly ; 
marry, ‘tis a withered pear; it was 
formerly better ; marry, yet, "tis a wi- 
thered pear.” He then turns upon 
Helena, and says, “‘ Will you any 
thing with it?” To which she replies 
in the following incoherent manner : 


Not my virginity yet. 

There shall your master have a thousand 
loves, 

A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, 

A phenix, captain, and an enemy, 

A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 

A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear ; 

His humble ambition, proud humility, 

His jarring concord, and his discord dul- 
cet, 

His faith, his sweet disaster ; with a world 

Of pretty fond adoptious christendoms 


That blinking Cupid gossips. Now shall 


he— 

I know not what he shall:~-God send him 
well 

The court’s a learning-place; and he is 
one——cc. 


Change with it at the end of Parolles’s 
question into without, aud the whole 
chaos, I think, is at once illuminated. 
Parolles quits the subject on which he 
was raving, and says to Helena civilly, 
* Will you any thing without?” or, 
Can I do any thing for you abroad, 
away from home, where we are now 
oing? Helena, in her reply, takes 
1im up in two senses. She first a 
plies his question to what he had been 
talking of, and answers, “ Not my 


virginity yet ;” 7. e. I do not wish yet 


to be without it. But she understands 
perfectly what his question meahs, 


and immediately runs off, fo her fan-_ 
cy, to the court, whither the man she - 
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loved was going, that scene of distance 
and distraction, where she predicts 


ia that every home impression would so 
ig soon be erased from his mind. There 


shall your master, &c. applies to with- 
out in the last sense. Your master 
when he is from home will have a thou- 
sand loves, &c. ; and, when her fancy 
once has caught fire, all that follows 
is quite natural, and in Shakespeare’s 
most glowing strain of thought and 
expression. I cannot at this moment 
give any authority for the word with- 
out being used as synonymous with a- 
broad or from home ; yet within means 
at home, and there is no great strain- 
ing in the opposite phrase. I have 
very little doubt, indeed, that there 
are authorities for.it, This slight 
change certainly makes a passage quite 
clear, which Dr Johnson says is ‘‘ ab- 
rupt, unconnected, and obscure,” and 
Lan which he does “‘ not know what to do 
with ;’—of which Steevens is obliged 
pel on to suppose, “ that its obscurity may 
be its merit,”’—which other commen- 
Din ei tators have tried to amend in fifty dif- 
ferent ways,—and the greater part of 
Zl which Warburton fairly gives up as 
“the nonsense of some foolish con- 
Bows ceited player,” whom he calls a “ fel- 
Sia Fhe low,” though there can be no hesita- 
etd Thy tion, I should suppose, about leaving 
ot it all to a poet who had neither fellow 
nor rival.—I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
OMNE TULIT PunNctTuM. 


aif 


OBSERVATIONS ON THINGS IN GENE= 


RAL. 

We are obliged to Mr Punctum 
for taking the trouble to amend our 
text as well as Shakespeare’s ; but we 


(oc? must, at the same time, inform him, 


ead : that he has been guilty of an intoler- 
able outrage in stealing to the print- 
Ribs: ee ing-offiee, and spying out the secrets of 
our prison-house. If this practice is 
hy i fa to go on, we must go off, for if the 
which we erase in one Num- 
r ate to be set full in array before 
| an! es our readers in the next, our Maga- 
a “Th? ae zine will be as bad as those editions 

the classics intended for the Dau- 

in, in whi improper pas- 
ia He the text, and clapped together at the 
end of the book, so that the Serenissi- 


mus Princeps could never miss regaling 
his eyes with them whenever he wish- 
ed 'to be’ so ed. Indeed, we 
suspect they are the only parts of 


Things on General. Dec. 


these venerable authors which he 
would ever voluntarily read. We 
regret, extremely, this piece of non- 
sense about the Emperor of Russia, 
a Prince for whom we, as well as 
all the world, entertain the most pro- 
found respect. But we do not. know 
now where the mischief will stop. 
The absurd scene will get into the 

rint shops, and the greatest potentate 
in Europe will be exhibited unveiling 
the derriere of Serjeant Campbell to 
the gaze of his “ astonished nobility.” 
Were we not well aware of the mag. 
nanimity of that illustrious prince, we 
should be in despair: as it is, we hope 
he will overlook our involuntary ot- 
fence. 


Inscius Actaeon vidit sine veste Dianam— 


We trust the next line will ndt ap- 
ply, 
Praeda fuit canibus non minus ille suis. 


Through Mr Punctum’s officious- 
ness, however, we have lost all hope 
of any particular mark of the Em- 
peror’s favour. We had even reason 
to believe, that, in consequence of 
the universal importance of our |a- 
bours, we should very soon have re- 
ceived from him a diamond ring, w 
suus est Mos. Dr Rennie’s Moss* 
was lately so rewarded ; and while 
we heartily approve of this mark of im- 
perial encouragement to the highly 
useful inquiries of our very ingenious 
and meritorious countryman, and re- 
gard it asavirtual proof that this patrio- 
tic prince agrees in the opinion of the 
King of Brobdignag, that “ whoever 
can make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of 
ground where only one (Dr Rennie 
might say where none) grew before, de 
serves betterof mankind, and does more 
essential service to his country, than 
the whole race of politicians put to- 
gether :” we yet cannot suppose that 


* Essays on the Natural History and 
Origin of Peat Moss, &c. By the Reve- 
rend R. Rennie, D. D. Minister of the Gos- 
pel, Kilsyth. ‘The Emperor of Russia 
lately sent Dr Rennie a diamond ring, 8- 
companied by a letter written at his com- 
mand, expressive of his sense of the utility 
of Dr Rennie’s speculations, and of his 
wish that the continuation, of the work 
should be transmitted to Russia, to give 
hidts for the improvement of its. waste dis- 
tricts. These are the cares worthy of # 
great sovereign. 
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so enlightened a monarch should be 
blind to the exertions of those who 
are labouring not upon moss, but upon 
mind. * Wesuspect, however, that our 
diamond ring will never be seen any 
where but in our mind's eye. 

In our last Number we talked of 
our own ee in a style of infinite 
humility and self-abasement. We 
now begin to think that was a fault. 
At least, since we meet with very little 
praise elsewhere, we may be permitted, 
we think, to praise ourselves. Some 
of our contemporary journalists have 
acquired, perhaps, greater popularity 
than we, but we wish them to know 
that popularity is not what we are 
aiming at. It is enongh for us to 
find “ fit audience though few.” 
Our hucubrations, indeed, ure “‘ caviare 
to the general.” (By the way, Mr 
Punctum may try his hand upon that 
passage.) We may not be thumbed 
over by vadical weavers, or dandy 
clerks, but, we believe, we have 
found our way into the palaces of 
kings, quite as much, to say the 
least, as any of our most celebrated 
contemporaries. We have heard, 
from good authority, that there was a 
copy of the Edinburgh Review in 
the library of, the Government House 
at Washington. We say was, for 
when that house was burnt, the 
said Review is composed of such in- 
flammatory materials, that it must 
needs have perished in the confla- 
gration. Indeed, it is reported that 
volume after volume bounced through 
the roof like so many sky-rockets, and 
illuminated. the. country for many 
miles round! We never. heard, how- 
ever, that a.single Number of that 
celebrated; work is to be found in the 
library of any European monarch : 
We believe the Emperor of Hayti 
has got a copy, which circumstance, 
perhaps, will confirm the. opinion of 
those who think that none but black- 
nebs patronize so dangerous a publi- 
cation. Js there a copy of it, pray, 
in the Prince Regent’s ae the 
library of the King of France—in that 
of the Catholic, King—nay,, even in 
that of the great Alexander himself ? 
We trow not. Ask the same question 
with respect to the Scots Magazine, 
and ‘we wilk not 7 it ourselves to 
doubt, that it fs'to be found in all these 


royal libraries. Indeed, we cannot 
but think that the general strain of 
our speculations is admirably adapted 
to the usual calibre of crowned heads, 
and must impart to them a very sa~ 
tisfactory sensation, not much un- 
like smoking a pipe. There is no- 
thing radical about us, for we seldom 
goto the reet of any thing. Then 
we are neither too grave nor too 
witty. A pleasing gentle smile is the 
common expression of feature with 
which our writings must be perused. 
We are certainly great favourites with 
Louis XVIII. There is as little 
of ultra about us as of radical. We 
have no doubt that the Most Christ- 
ian King adopts us as his manual or 
breviary. In the strutting pompous 
days of Louis XIV. the tragedies of 
Corneille were called “ the breviary of 
kings.” Weare a much fitter one forthe 
slow snail pace of his good but gouty 
descendant. He generally composes 
himself, we are informed, with a page 
or two of our sound lucubrations after 
mass, or after dinner, and if thoy 
happen to lull him into a sound sleep, 
why that is a good deed too. They 
are by no means the worst books 
in the world which produce that 
soothing effect. 

So much, indeed, are we possessed 
with the idea, that we are in great 
favour in kings’ houses, that we mean 
to dedicate our future labours chief- 
ly to the improvement of that ex- 
alted class of readers. We hope 
much from them all—except Fer- 
dinand of Spain, who, we verily be- 
lieve, can neither read nor write. 
But, putting him out of the ques- 
tion, the other European princes are 
at this moment a very hopeful race. 
We have no doubt, that our quota- 
tion from Latimer’s sermon, for in- 


stance, will produce an instant and 


miraculous effect, and that all the su- 
perfiuity of horses, mistresses, and 
expenditure throughout Europe, will 
immediately be cut off. Its rulers 
and nobles cannot think how their 
popularity will rise in consequence, 
aa we suspect they have every 
where some. popularity te The 
world, unfortunately, is by no means 
yet, in. so, settled,.a state as) we 
could wish,’ The political game ‘of 
whist has not quite returned to its 
good old Hoyle rules. Even in its most 
regular and legitimate, form,; when 
kings and queens’ keep all. the lower 
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spots in their true places, they ought 
not to forget that the ace, which 
represents the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, is ever at hand to break in upon 
them,—and if once they are swept 
from the board, the people ought as 
little to forget that their own sove- 
reignty vanishes at the same moment, 
and that room is only then left for 
the knave, the deuce, and all, who 
invariably come into play. 

A great deal of political wisdom is 
to be learned from the game of whist, 
—but both kings and subjects are apt 
too often to play their cards careless- 
ly,—and they may, perhaps, be doing 
so at present. It is not long, indeed, 
since many of the former had little else 
to do in reality, when they were out 
upon their travels,—and it may be of 
use to our Royal readers just to recall 
to them that period. ‘The mirror of 
the troubled past ought not imme- 
diately to be dashed in pieces upon 
the ground, and the more flattering 
present be all that is contemplated. 
Our good friend, Lord Nelson’s first 
lieutenant, (since Mr Punctum will 
have it so,) has an anecdote in point, 
which we shall proceed to give them. 
It will show them, too, that, if the 
worst should come to the worst, they 
— not be very uncomfortable after 

** September 1799.—About the begin- 
ning of this month, the King of Sardinia 
having applied to Lord Nelson for a ship 
of war to carry him and his family from 
Sardinia to Leghorn, his Lordship sent his 
own ship, the Foudroyant. We arrived at 
Cagliari Bay on the 10th, and immediate- 
ly began to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for accommodaticn of the royal fa- 
mily and suite, and for this purpose the 
captain and officers gave up their cabins. 
A few days before the family embarked, 
the King came off to see the Foudroyant. 
On his arrival on the quarter-deck, he look- 
ed around him with evident astonishment 


on seeing such a wonderfully fine ship, and . 


in the French language he exclaimed,— 
“* Une palais, une palais!” His Majesty 
Charles Emanuel IV. driven by the French 
from all his continental dominions, had, 
with his family, fled for refuge to this is. 
land. He seemed to be an easy good-tem- 
pered man, very little taken up with the 
pomp of royalty; and his Queen, Maria 
Clotiida Adelaide Xaviere, sister to Louis 
XVI. of France, seemed equally divested 
of pride. Ever since the cruel murder of 
her brother, she had laid aside all jewels 
and ornaments of royalty, was constantly 
dressed in deep mourning, and wore no 
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rings but her marriage one, which was of 
plain gold. She appeared to be a sensible 
woman, very affable and courteous to all, 
particularly to us, (the lieutenants of the 
ship,) whose names she noted down in her 
pocket-book. She bore her misfortunes 
with great apparent fortitude and resigna- 
tion, though her countenance seemed worn 
with sorrow. Their Majesties, notwith- 
standing all their great trials and losses, 
appeared to enjoy a supreme degree of hap- 
piness in themselves, which nothing could 
rob them of. As an instance of this, I 
may mention, that, one forenoon, the wea- 
ther being fine, their Majesties being seat. 
ed each in a chair on the quarter-deck, the 
Queen, taking the King by the hand, said, 
* Well, my dear, notwithstanding all our 
misfortunes, here we are just as happy in 
ourselves as on the first day of our married 
state.’ 

** We sailed from Cagliari Bay on the 
18th of September, and, while the Royal 
family was on board, the royal standard of 
Sardinia was hoisted at the maintop-gal- 
lant mast-head. We had a very pleasant 
passage, and on the 22d, in the morning, 
arrived at Leghorn Road, and soon after 
landed their Sardinian Majesties. While 
the quarter-deck was nearly covered with 
trunks and baggage, the barge getting 
ready for their reception, and the King 
walking about, the Queen came out of the 
cabin, and very composedly seated herself 
ona trunk. This immediately caught the 
eye of the King, who smiled, and privately 
pointed out to us the humble seat the Queen 
had chosen. I may mention, as another 
instance of the King’s condescending man- 
ners, that, one day, I think, before we sail- 
ed from Sardinia, while I was walking 
the quarter-deck, he came up to me, and, 
putting his arm under mine,. requested 
me to go with him to see the main-deck 
and galley, (the place where all the provi- 
sions are cooked.) I immediately com- 
plied, but felt a little abashed at his conti- 
nuing to keep hold of my arm, which I 
gently inclined to withdraw, but he would 
not part with it till we again returned to 
the quarter-deck. The Queen wore no- 
thing that could distinguish her from the 
wife of a private gentleman, and his Ma- 
jesty wore a suit of black, with a star em- 
broidered on the left breast of the coat. 
Yet there is not in all Europe a more 
strictly ceremonious court than that of Tu- 
rin. On coming on board and going out 
of the ship, their Majesties were saluted 
with twenty-one guns. On going away, 
the Queen requested that we would not 
fire till she had got a good distance from 
the ship. The French having been driven 
from Turin, it was the intention of their 
Majesties to proceed for their capital from 
Leghorn ;, but, on reaching Florence, they 
found that the French army had re-entered 
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ed in the city, and an end put to blood. 


Turin—s0 alltheir hopes were again blast= 
ed. The King presented Captain Thomas 
Hardy of the foudroyant with a gold snuff. 
box, and also sent one to Lord Nelson, 
having his picture on the lid set in dia- 
monds 3 and to the ship’s company he dis- 
tributed a small sum of money.” 


Nothing, in truth, is more exem- 
plary than the cheerful manner in 
which, during the overthrow of their 
power, SO many royal personages a- 
round us submitted to the change of 
their fortunes. The Queen of Sardi- 
nia sitting good humouredly on her 
trunk is quite delightful,—yet this 
is not a solitary instance. Even Bo- 
naparte seems to have eaught the sem- 
blance at least of that kingly fortitude, 
a virtue, however, which we are quite 
willing to leave him, and which we 
earnestly pray (still more for our own 
sakes than theirs) may not again be 
speedily required among the legitimate 
princes of Europe. They have shewn, 
indeed, that they can be much happier 
and more amiable, when they are no 
longer governors, than the people 
ever are when they are no longer go- 
verned. After our memento to kings, 
we shall close with one to subjects, 
from the same curious journal. Our 
officer had been visiting some of the 
beautiful environs of Naples, when, 
on his return to the city, he says,— 


“<'We were met by a crowd of savages 
carrying long poles, on which were fix- 
ed the hearts of human victims. This 
mob was composed of the ferocious Ca- 
labreze, and part of that army with 
which Cardi Ruffi had driven the 
French and the Neapolitan republicans 
within the walls of Naples. On our en- 
tering Toledo Street, the crowd were sur- 
rounding & large fire, in which they were 
burning the bodies of five men in military 
dresses. A little farther on, a crowd pass- 
ed us with great shouts, preceded by a man 
bearing a sword, on the point of which 
was carried the hand of a man cut off by 
the wrist.. And in the street opposite the 
gate of Castel Nuova was a low fire, in 
which were the remains of a man, whose 
head they had separated from the body, 
cut off the nose and lips, and were kicking 
\t about with their feet like a ball. We 
were horror-strack with such a spectacle, 
and lost no time in getting on board, to 
free ourselves from the company of such 
tygers in human shape. ‘These kind of 
scenes continued about a week, until such 
time as the and marine battalion un- 
der Sir Thomas Trowbridge returned from 
the sieve of Capua, when order was restor- 
VOL. ¥. 


shed.”’ 


Such is the spectacle of that wild 
beast ¢he sovereign people, when it is 
unchained in its fury. We pray that 
it may, in our day, have wise and 
generous keepers throughout the 
world,—for we neither wish to see 
them devoured as its first victims, nor 
a Sir Thomas Trowbridge or a Duke 
of Wellington brought into the fore- 
ground to check its excesses, as the 
only thorough-going Radical Reform. 
ers of the age ! 


THE WORTH OF WOMAN, IMITATED 
FROM SCHILLER, 


On! man, bow before Her whose delicate 
fingers 

Are weaving the bliss-giving garland of 
love, 

And entwining the last rose of Heaven that 
lingers 

On earth, ere it join its companions above ; 

Beneath the light veil of the Graces con- 
cealing 

The flame She hath nourished with tender. 
est care, 

The soft flaine of Nature, the fire of fine 
feeling ;— 

It is dying around, but it still glitters 
there ! 


The wild strength of man is eternally rang- 
ing 

Beyond the cold limits of nature and truth ¢ 

From object to object inconstantly chang- 
ing, 

See him pass in the madness of power and 
youth : 

On the ocean of passion tumultuously dri. 
ven 

His heart is unwearied, it seeks not for 
rest, 

But it travels in fancy throughout the 
blue heaven, 

Pursuing each idol that reigns in his breast, 


But with one look of love, so enchanting, 
enchaining, 

Soft woman recals him, and binds him to 
earth, 

To nourish the warm ray of love, still re- 
mainin 

With Her, in the breast where it first had 
its birth ; 

In their own modest cots, by the murmurs 
ing waters, 

Ever dwell all contented, nor wishing to 
rove, 

These truest and fairest of Natute’s fair 
daughters, 

In the day-beains of heave and pure light 
of love. - 

3u 
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Man wanders in madness through life’s The Scythian comes on in the wrath of his 


stormy ocean,— 

Rejoicing in power, he seeks not for Test, 

Best pleased by the storm and the billow's 
wild motion, Wed 

No soothing contentment dwells soft in his 
breast ; 

And the combat of wandering wishes repos- 
1 

Gives birth to some newer and wilder de- 

ight, 

Like the heads of the hydra lopped off, but 
disclosing 

A closer array on the conqueror’s sight. 


But woman meanwhile, in her fair-bloom- 
ing bower, 

Looks after her rover with sorrow and 
shame, 

And plucks from each varying moment its 
tlower, 

Content with a truer and homelier fame ; 

More rich than proud man in the mind’s 
sacred treasure, 

Her knowledge less shackled by changing 
desire, 

She draws from an holier fountain of plea- 
sure, 

And strikes the gold chords of a magical 
lyre. 


Ever proud and severe man’s cold ignorant 
bosom, 

Unskilled in the union of mutual love, 

Is neglectful to gather life’s perishing blos- 
som, 

Nor willing the calm of contentment to 
prove ; 

And the soft drop of pity that sweetly re- 
sembles 

The pearl of the ocean, or dew of the rose, 

In the eye of the hard-hearted ranger ne’er 
trembles— 

There, never, with heaven-lit lustre it 
glows ! 


But, as the light wind wakes the silvery 
wire, 

And gives all its song to the murmuring 
breeze, 

As it sweeps the wild chords of the slum. 
bering lyre, 

So the sweet soul of woman is practised to 
please ; 

To the sad tale of sorrow her bosom is 
heaving, 

The dew-drops of heaven shine pure in 
her eyes, 

And the throbs of that soft swelling bosom 
relieving, 

She breathes the sweet balm of her magi- 
cal sighs ; 


Man recks of no rights save the sword and 
the tower, 

The weak shuns the strong, and the coward 

the brave ; 


power, 
And the Persian submits, and is number. 
gal ed a slave ; 
ires ever raging, and ever contending, 
Thus Pt si in his suffering bosom, their 
t, 
And the cries of fierce strife, and her furies 
attending, 
Still banish the Graces, the guardians of 
Right. 


But woman, with softer entreaties, com. 
peiling, 

Can extinguish the torches of anger and 
strife, 

The sparks of resentment rejoicing in quel. 
ling, 

She gives peace to the hostile, and smooth- 
ness to life ; 

And the social circle with loveliness blessing, 

She makes the proud foes, who once met in 
the fray, 

Join in friendly embrace, and but vie in 
caressing 

Her exquisite form, ere it passes away. 

December 2, 1819. R. L. P. 


ON THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC WRITERS 
WHO PRECEDED SHAKESPEARE. 


No. VI. 


MR EDITOR, 

So long an interval has unavoid- 
ably elapsed between my last article * 
and my present, that I am afraid some 
of your realers may have forgotten 
the precise object I had in view, and 
the manner in which I have hitherto 
accomplished it. A few words in ex- 


planation may therefore be necessary. 


It is the general notion,—a notion 
protiuced by the assertions of critics 
and historians who have written on 
the rise and progress of the English 
stage, that Shakespeare created the 
Romantic Drama, or that drama 
which, to use the words of T. War- 
ton, “‘ defies the bondage of the an- 
cients,” and sets at nought those un'- 
ties, than suffer the violation of which 
Sir R. Steele asserts, small critics 
would rather endure a breach of the 
whole Decalogue. The learned au- 
thor of the History of English Poe- 
try was one of the first to promulgate 
the opinion that Shakespeare intro 
duced a totally new species of dr- 
matic poetry ; that his precursors bat 
submitted to “ the bondage of the 
ancients,” but that his followers 1m!- 


* Vide Edinburgh Magazine for Au- 
gust last. 
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tated his example and became disciples 
in his new school. Mr Campbell in 
his “‘ Specimens of English Poetry,” 
was the last unconsciously to fall in- 
to this error, though we need not 
wonder that Schlegel, a foreigner, 
who just preceded him, should take 
it for granted that what he saw as- 
serted by many native commentators 
as a mere matter of fact, was esta- 
blished on sufficient authority. 

Yet this is an error, and a very 
gross error: Shakespeare no more 
created our romantic drama than he 
created the blank-verse usually em- 
ployed init. I have taken it for granted, 
for reasons stated in my first article, 
that he did not begin to write for the 
stage until 1593, when “ the first 
heir of his invention,” Venus and 
Adonis, was published. Now, seve- 
ral dramatic writers of great celebrity, 
whose works are extant, were actually 
dead by that date! Greene and Mar- 
lowe, there is no question, were no 
more, and probably Peele, one of 
whose productions I have taken as the 
main subject of the present article. 
It is singular that there is not a single 
play written by either of those I have 
referred to (independent of such as 
were penned by Kyd, Lodge, Nash, 
&ec.) which does not belong in every 
respect to what is called the Romantic 
Drama. Tosay, therefore, that Shake- 
speare created our romantic drama, is 
to assert what is capable of the most 
direct contradiction: it has only not 
hitherto been contradicted, because 
attention has not been sufficiently di- 
rected to a point which must be ac- 
knowledged to be of the first import- 
auce with relation to the originality 
of Shakespeare, and because the means 
ot contradiction, from the extreme 
scarceness of some of the productions 
of the poets I have named, were very 
difficult to be obtained. I admit the 
great superiority of Shakespeare as a 
poet, though he followed and had to 


compete with great poets ; I only de- - 


ny his claim as aninventor and a crea- 
tor of a species of theatrical entertain- 
ment not before known. Who was 
in truth, the inventor and creator of 
the romantic drama, or whether it 
was not of gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible growth, is a question that 
cannot now be easily decided : Greene, 
Marlowe, and Peele, are probably the 
earliest writers of it, but which had 
the honour of the precedence we have 
no adequate means of determining. 


On the Early English Dramaitisis. 


In the Edinburgh Magazine for 
August last, I gave a tolerably full ac- 
count of, and some interesting extracts 
from, a most rare play by Robert 
Greene, who died as early as 1592; 
and I there shewed certain resem- 
blances to Shakespeare’s Henry VIIL 
which proved that our greatest dra- 
matist had, at least, seen Greene's 
James IV. of Scotland. That is a 
romantic drama in every sense of the 
word, and George Peele’s Edward J. 
belongs indisputably to the same class: 
if possible it Is even more irregular in 
its construction. This play I have 
chosen for the presentarticle. It was 
printed as early as 1593, the date 
when Shakespeare began to write for 
the stage, and had been acted, no 
doubt, some years before. 

The lite ot Peele, as far as the par- 
ticulars could be collected, will be 
found in the Biographia Dramatica, 
and elsewhere: it will be sufficient 
here to say, that he took his degree of 
Master of Arts at Oxtord as early as 
1579, and most likely soon afterwards 
removing to London, commenced aus 
thor, and was appointed the city poet : 
in that capacity he wrote several 
pageants. His earliest printed dra- 
matic production, The Arraignment 
of Paris, is dated in 1584; itis a pas 
toral, played before Queen Elizabeth, 
and, although not strictly to the point, 
I cannot refrain from quoting the few 
concluding lines, not merely because 
a short specimen of so rare a piece 
may be acceptable, but on account of 
the ridiculous and most exaggerated 
compliment it contains to the “ maid- 
en queen,” who is represented as 
bearing away the palm of beauty 
from Juno, Minerva, and Venus, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, first 
deliver to the queen (who seems to 
have sat in state to receive them) 
their several properties, the distaff, 
spindle, and knife : Diana then steps 
forward as a sort of arbitress, and 
thus addresses Elizabeth. 


‘* And loe, beside this rare solemnitie 
And sacrifice, these dames are wont to doe, 
A favour far in deed contrarie kinde 
Bequeathed is vnto thy worthynes ; 


She deliyercth the ball of golde to the 


Queenes owne hands.” 


%* This prize from heauen and heauenly 
goddesses : 

Accept it then, thy due by Dian’s dome, 

Prize of the wisdome, beautie, and the state 

That best becomes thy peereles excellencie- 
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Ven. So fayre Eliza, Venus doth resigne 
The honour of this honour to be thine. 
Jun. So is the queene of heauen content 
likewise | 
To yelde to thee her title in the prize. 
Pal. So Pallas yeeldes the prayse here- 
of to thee 
For wisdome, princely state, and peere- 
lesse beautie. 


Epilogus. 
Vine diu flix votis homi- 
0 numgue Deimque, 
smal. Corpore, mente, libro, doc- 
( tissima, candida, casta.” 


It is difficult, with our present 
manners, to imagine how any woman, 
let her personal vanity be what it 
might, could sit still and receive this 
odious adulation. The performance 
is rather pedantic, perhaps, to accom- 
modate the taste of her majesty, and 
one song in Latin, and another in 
Italian, are inserted in the course of 
it. 

Peele must at this time have been 
extremely popular, and, in all proba- 
bility, wrote many other pieces, dra- 
matic and urdramatic, that have not 
descended to us. Four plays and 
some pageants are all his dramatic 
works that remain. Soon after his 
death, the date of which is not pre- 
cisely settled, a pamphlet was printed, 
which at least proves his notoriety, 
called, ‘‘ The merrie conceited Iests 
of George Peele, Gentleman, some- 
times Stydent in Oxford. Wherein 
is shewed the course of his Life, how 
he liued: a man very well knowne in 
the City of London, and elsewhere.” 
There are several editions of this 
tract, some without date ; but the last 
I have seen is in 1627, so that, though 
he was certainly not living in 1598, 
his memory long survived. This 
book was not much to his credit, for 
it contains tricks and impositions, for 
the sake of gaining a livelihood, that, 
in our time, would have subjected 
poor Peele to transportation as a 
swindler. It is a singular fact, also 
tending materially to the same con- 
clusion, that the comedy of The Pus 
ritan, or the Widow of Watling Street, 
is mainly founded on incidents con- 
tained in the above phlet, the he- 
ro being called George Pie-board, 
which, of course, means Peele, a piece 
board being only another name for a 
baker’s pee’. The first known edi- 
tion of this play is of 1607 ; but that 
it was written, and doubtless acted, 
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long before, is clear, from the entry 
of it on the stationers’ books in the 
year 1597. This is one of the spu- 
rious productions attributed to Shake- 
speare. Steevens thinks it not im. 
possible that Pie-board was meant for 
Peele ; but he could not have read 
the comedy and the pamphlet, or he 
would have found the internal evi-« 
dence most decisive. 

But it is time to examine the histo- 
rical Pay of Edward I. by this au- 
thor. The title is long, and the bet- 
ter worth giving at length, because it 
has been mistaken by Anthony Wood 
for three distinct pieces. It is this: 
** The Famous Chronicle of King Ed- 
ward the first, sirnamed Edward 
Longshankes, with his returne from 
the holy land. Also the Life of 
Llevellen rebell in Wales. Lastly 
the sinking of Queene Elinor, who 
suncke at Charing Crosse and rose a- 
gaine at Potters-hith, now named 
Queenhith. London. Printed by 
Abell Ieffes,” &c. 1593. The va- 
rious incidents noticed in the title are 
introduced into the body, and it fol- 
lows that the piece must be exceed- 
ingly irregular. Not a single unity 
is observed ; time, place, and. action 
are set at defiance ; and the sole ob- 
ject of the author seems tc have been 
to entertain the audience with as 
much bustle and business as he could 
crowd into the compass of two or three 
hours. Indeed, we may fairly object 
that so much is done, that too lit- 
tle is said; or, in other words, that 
the action interferes with the poetry. 
It is unquestionably one of the very 
earliest English historical plays in our 
language, and merits, therefore, parti- 
cular attention. It is not divided in- 
to acts or scenes, but opens in the fol- 
lowing imposing manner ; 


Enter Gilbart de Clare, Earle of Gio- 
cester, with the Earle of Sussex, Mor- 
timer, the Earle of March, Dauid 
Lluellen’s brother, waiting on Helinor 
the Queene mother. 


The Queene Mother. 
My L. Lieutenant of Glocester, and L. Mor- 
timer; 
To do you honour in your Soueraigne’s 
eyes, 
That, as we heare, is newly come aland 
From Palestine with all his men of warre, 
The poore remainder of the royall fleete 
Preseru’d by miracle in Sicill Roade, 
Go mount your coursers, meete him on the 
way, 
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Pray him to spurre his steede: Minutes 
are houres 
Vntill his mother see hir princely sonne, 
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marks, or I shall not leave room for 
a sufficient number of extracts from 
this long production. Edward having 


Shining in glory of his safe returne. gg, Chtered, the Queen-mother relates sary 
Lords. hat has passed in the kingdom dur- 


Manet Quecne Mother. ing his absence. The scene is then 3 


Illustrious England, auncient seate of 
kings, 

Whese chiualry hath roialliz’d thy fame, 

That sounding bravely through terrestiall 
vaile, 

Proclaiming conquests, spoiles, and victo- 
ries, 

Rings glorious echoes through the farthest 
worlde ! 

What warlike nation train’d in feates of 
armes, 

What barbarous people, stubborne or vn- 
taim’d, 

What climate vnder the meridian signes, 

Or frozen zone vnder his brumall stage, 

Erst haue not quak’d and trembled at the 
name 

Of Britaine and hir mightie conquerour ? 

Hir neighbour realmes, as Scotdand, Den- 
marke, France, 

Aude with their deeds, and iealous of her 
armes, 

Haue beg’d defensiue and offensiue leagues. 

Thus Europe, riche and mightie in her 
kinges, 

Haue fear’d braue England, dreadful in 
her kinges. 

And now, to eternize Albion’s champions, 

Jquiualent with 7'roian’s auncient fame, 

Comes louely Edward from Ierusalem, 

Veering before the winde, ploughing the 


sea 

His stretched sailes fil'd with the breath of 
men 

That through the world admire his manli- 
ness. 

And loe at last ariued in Dower roade, 

Longshanke your king, your glory, and 
our sonne, 

With troopes of conquering lords and war- 
like knights, 

Like bloudie-crested Mars, orelookes his 
hoste 

Higher than all his armie by the head, 

Martching along as bright as Phabus eyes, 

And we his mother shall beholde our sonne, 

And England’s peeres shall see their so- 


ueraigne. 


This is one of the best —— in 
the play, and is written with great vi- 
gour and eloquence. If Addison 

ought the description of Earl Dene 
las, in the old ballad, preceding his fol- 
lowers, so fine, because it reminded 
him of a passage in Virgil, at least the 
above has the same, and, I apprehend, 
& great many more and more import- 
ant recommendations. But I must 
hot occupy space with critical re« 


suddenly removed to Wales, where 
Llewellen is introduced with his re- 
bel-followers, and again to the Eng- 
lish court, where Edward decides up- 
on the claims of the Scottish peers to 
the crown. 


Enter the nine Lordes of Scotland, with 
their nine Pages; Gloster, Sussex, 
King Edward in his sute of glasse, 
Queene Elinor, Queene Mother ; the 
King and Queene under a Canopie. 


Long. Nobles of Scotland, we thanke 

you all 

For this daies gentle, princelie seruice done 

To Edward, Kngland’s king and Scotland’s 
lord ! 

Our coronations due solemnitie 

Is ended with applause of all estates : 

Now then let vs appose and rest vs heere 3 

But speciallie we thanke you, gentle lords, 

That you so well haue gouerned your 
greefes, 

As being growne vnto a generall iarre, 

You choose King Edward by your messen- 
gers, 

To calme, to qualifie, and to com d: 

Thanke Britains strife of Scotland’s clim- 
ing peeres. 

I haue no doubt, faire lords, you well wot 

How factions waste the richest common- 


wealth, 
And discord spoiles the seates of mightie 
kings. 


The barons warres, a tragicke wicked warre, 
Nobles, how hath it shaken England’s 
_ strength ? 
Industriouslie, it seems to me, you haue 
Loiallie ventured to prevent this shock ; 
For which sith you haue chosen me your 
iudge, 
My lords, wil you stand to what I shall 
award ? 
Baliol. Victorious Edward, to whom 
the Scottish kings 
Owe homage as their lorde and soueraigne ; 
Amongst vs nine is but one lawful king : 
But might we all be iudges in the case, 
Then should in Scotland be nine kings at 
once, 
And this contention neuer set or limited. 
To staie these iarres we iointlie make ap- 


e 
To thy Tmperiall throne, who knowes our 


We stand not on our titles before your 


grace | 
But do submit curselues to your awarde, 
And whome your Maiestie shall name to 
be our king, 
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To him weele yield obedience as a king. This climat ore low’ring with blacke con. 


Thus willinglie, and of our owne accorde, ealed clouds, 
Doth Scotland make great England’s kirg That takes their swelling from the marish 
their iudge. soil, 
: Fraught with infections, fogges, and mis- 
Edward then taking the crown ot tiedampes, 


Scotland in his hand speaks thus : Is far ynworthy to be once embalm’d 

With redolence of this refreshing breath, 

That sweetens where it lights, as doe the 
flames 


Deliuer me the golden diadem. 
Loe here I hold the goale for which ye 


striued, i i 
Ani behold, .my sworthie: ot And holy fires of Vestaes sacrifice. 
armes, This play, like most others of the 


time, has some improprieties, and se- 


Worthi:.. each one to weare a diadem ; . ; 
veral improbable and unnatural inci- 


Expect my doome as erste at Ida hilles, 


The goddesses diuine waited the award dents. Among the first is a scene 
Of Danaes sonne. Baliol stand farthest Where Queen Elinor is discovered in 

forth : *  child-bed of Edward of Carnarvon, 
Baliol, behold I giue to thee the Scottish and, among the last, what I have al- 

crowne ; ready mentioned regarding the Lad 
Weare it with heart and with thankfuines to 
trumpets and after Promise extorted by the cruel queen, 
God saue King Baliol, the Scottish king* when sick, from her fond bisbend, 


The trumpets sound, and John Ba- that he will grant whatever she may 
liol having expressed his gratitude to Yequire. She eraNeNS insists that 
Edward, states his determination to the male inhabitants shall be deprived 
found a college after his name at Ox- of their long hair, and the females of 
ford. Queen Elinor then makes an their right breasts. Edward on the 
address to them and the king. She is instant orders that the queen and him- 
drawn asa proud imperious Spanish self shall be the first to be subjected 


dame, and to suit the spirit of the to the severity, and thus escapes from 
times, is made odious enough. The the dilemma. The scene is perpe- 
incident which forms one branch of tually changing from England to 
the title is of this kind: the queen Wales and Scotland, with the utmost’ 
compels the Lady Mayoress of Lon- rapidity, and often without the inter- 
don to put asps to her bosom, and is vention even of that time which may 
accused of the crime by her daughter, be supposed to elapse between one 
Toue of Aeon: the queen replies, act and another. Baliol revolting 1s 
“Gape earth and swallow me, and attacked and taken by Edward, who 
let my soule sincke downe to hell if I thus reviles his prisoner : 

were autor of that woman’s tragedy,” : ; 

ing Cross, and rises again at Potters- What end hath treason but @ sodaine fall? 
hith. This is a very chi 07 incident, Such as haue known thy life and bringing 
and was merely intended for the vp 

groundlings. The haughty character Haue prais’d thee for thy learning and thy 
of the queen may be collected from art ; 

the following specch delivered by her How comes it then that thou forget’st thy 
in Wales, where she has been carried bookes ra 

by the doating Edward, who has That school’d thee to forget ingratitude ? 


marched thither against Llewellen : baat this hand hath nointed thee « 
ing 

I tell thee that the ground is al to base This onans pronounst the sentence of thy 

For Elinor to honour with her steps, ruth ; 

Whose foote-pace when she progrest in the If thou in lue of mine vnfaigned loue, 
stree‘e Bast leuied armies to attempt my crowne, 

Of Accon and the faire Ierusalem, Now see thy fruites! Thy glories are dis 

Was nought but costly Arras points, pearst, 

Faire land tapestrie and azured silke ; And his, for looke, sith thou hast past thy 


My milke-white steed treading on cloth of bounds, 
ray, Thy sturdie neck must stoope to beare this 
And trampling proudly vnderneath the yoke. 
fecte Balioll. 1 tooke this lesson, 


Choice of our English wollen drapery. | from my booke 
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To keep a iust equality of minde, 

Content with euerie fortune as it comes : 

So can’st thou threat no more then I ex- 
pect. 

The serious part of the play, of 
which perhaps sufficient specimens 
are furnished, is interesting and gene- 
rally well conducted, and the lan- 
guage is always becoming the per- 
sons who employ it. The winding 
up is, however, to be excepted from 
the first part of this approbation, 
for it is crowded, confused, and void 
of all probability. ‘The queen on her 
death-bed confesses to the king and 
his brother, who are disguised as 
friars, that Ione of Acon is daughter 
ofa monk, and that Edmund Duke 
of Glocester had been criminally con- 
nected with the queen. Edmund, 
when charged with his guilt, denies 
it. Tone is informed by the king of 
her base origin, and she dies upon the 
spot. Edward learning that Llewel- 
len is again in arms, {though his head 
some scenes before had been born a- 
cross the stage on a pole,) and that 
Baliol has also revol':d, resolves to 
encounter them, and tlie piece, em- 
bracing the events of eight or ten 
years, is concluded by some reflections 
trom Glocester, (who had been be- 
trothed to Ione,) wpon the head of 
his mistress, which is brought to him 
by Earl Mortimer. 


Thy eies, thy lookes, thy lippes, and euerie 
part, 

How nature stroue in them to shew her 
art ; 

In shine or shape, in colour and compare : 

But now hath death, the enemie of loue, 

Stain’d and deform’d the shine, the shape, 
the reede, 


With pale and dimnes, and my loue is 
dead, &c. 


There is a miserable interlude kept 
up between some of the historical 
scenes by a friar, a novice, and a com- 
mon trull: it has no humour and 
much grossness. 

J.P. C. 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTES, &c. 
No. VI. 


Bedmar. 


From Griselini’s work, mentioned 
in the former Number, it is evident 
that the conspiracy against the repub- 
lic of Venice, 1618, is not imaginary, 


Scotland, where “ May the conquests 


as many have believed, because St 
Real, a French romancer, has treated 
it in too florid and romantic a style. 
TheJesuits, having been expelled from 
the Venetian territory, suggested this 
plot to Alfonso de la Cueva, Marquis 
of Bedmar, the Spanish ambassador 
at Venice, {the real author of the fa- 
mous Syuittinio della Liberta di Ve- 
nezid,) Whose worthy associates were 
the Duke of Ossuna, governor of Na- 
ples, and Toledo, governor of Milan, 
—all Spaniards, and bitter enemies of 
Venice, which opposed the Spanish 
rapacities. Parties of foreign troops 
were lodged in the city, and Bedmar 
had basely converted his house into a 
magazine ofarms. ‘lhe manner of the 
discovery is not stated ; but Paolo Sar 
pi, who held the honourable office of 
Consudtore or adviser of the republic, 
was ordered to draw up an account of 
the conspiracy, which is probably now 
at Vienna among the Venetian ar- 
chives ; for, when presented to the 
senate, it became doubtful if it were 
proper to publish it, and the votes 
were divided, when it was agreed to 
consult the author himself. His opi 
nion was against the publication, for 
reasons given by Griselini; but pro- 
bably the chief reason is omitted, 
namely, that the publication would 
disclose the means by which another 
similar attempt might succeed. 

‘The infamy of Bedmar was clothed 
in the Roman blushing colours of a 
cardinal, and it is wonderful that he 
did not become Pope. It is truly sin- 
gular that Rome, the source and spring 
of the Catholic faith, should also, for 
the last thousand years, have been the 
La source and spring of all the vices 
and crimes that infested Europe. 
That holy court resided fourscore 
years at Avignon, and that town is 
precisely the most vicious in France. 
The like in all the towns of Italy 
which the popes have impudently sto« 
len or usurped. Yet the divine au- 
thor of their faith says, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 


Highlands. 


After a research of some years, I 


have at last found a scarce little French 
book on the cultivation of mountains, 
in which I hoped to find some hints 
that might be useful to my country. 
I wished also to please some valuable 
friends in the agricultural societies of 
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of Agricola be perpetual !” would be 
an eppropriate toast, as Agricola, or 
Genera Farmer, was the first who 
subdued a great part of Scotland to 
the Roman power. 

The title is, Art de‘ Cultiver les 
Pays de Montagnes, &c.'The work 
was calculated for the country of Au- 
vergne, and was written by M. De- 
sistrieres, as. the dedication’ bears. 
The date is 1774, Svo. 

The general topics are,—cattle and 

tures, meadows, —<dryness and 
1umidity,—the discovery of springs, 
—upland grounds, their nature and 
cultivation,—-manures,—grains adapt- 
ed to the cold climate, rye, barley, 
oats, mountain pea, March wheat, 
March rye or Marseche, black corn or 
Sarasiny—best method of sowing,— 
vegetable roots and plants,—lentils, 
potatoes, (des pommes de terre ou truffes 
rouges,) turnips, flax, lint,—extirpa- 
tion of weeds. 

But Auvergne is at a medium lati- 
tude 46°, and our Highlands 57°, 
and a difference of 11° is of no small 
moment in agriculture ; and the con- 
stant rains of the Highlands are more 
to be apprehended than the moun- 
tainous soil, Hence it would seem 
that the production of roots, such as 
potatoes, turnips, beet, carrots, &c. 
should be the chief object in a rainy 
climate. The sugar of beet is’ well 
known from its great’ success in 
Franee, and from beet, or even pota- 
toes, a far more wholesome spirit may 
be distilled than from corn, not to 
forget that the refuse is used to feed 
cattle, So far as I have observed, this 


excellent root is little known in Scot+ 


land, and, as there are many kinds 
and colours, the most hardy might be 
chosen, if found necessary. Nor 
should I forget that the sycamore, or, 
perhaps, the maple, have been disco- 
vered ith France to be the only trees 
that .bear the spray of the sea, from 
some peculiar quality of their leaves, 
so that, if askreen of these trees be 
first formed, any others may be plant- 
ed behind them. 

Our author pretends, page 29, that 
snew-water injures the turf, so that 
trenches should be dug for its pas- 
sage. In all uplands, he says, the 
furrow shouldbe led across, to sto 
the descent of the waters, which wi 
otherwise, conduct’ the soil into the 


** The grains which thrive the most 
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| [Dec. 
in the mountains of Auvergne are t 
Marseche or March rye, b ean 


and Sarasin or black wheatj<«the mar. 
seche almost every where, mountains 
or glens,—the sarasin in, some vallies 
barley on the western sides of 
mountains,—oats every where, even 


amidst humidity and, high exposure.” 


The March rye yields‘an excellent 
bread, while that of oats; er even of 
sarasin, is not esteemed. If [ re. 
member right, the sarasin is not un- 
known to our agriculturists, but I 
suspect the March rye has escaped 
their notice. 

This bird, one of the most beautiful 
among the European kinds, is ealled 
by the French Chardoneret, and by 
the Germans in the same sense, TJ'his- 
tle-finch, because it loves. to feed on 
the seeds of the thistle, extracting the 
down with its little bill. . A Scottish 
literary society might well adopt as a 
device, a goldfinch perched on the 
thistle of Scotland. 

Encyclopaedia, 

The oldest encyclopedia is that of 
Alsted, in. Latin, 1630, vols. folio. 
Alstedius, published many other use- 
ful works: bow | 

Stationers. 

Their name is derived from the sta- 
tionariit, who had little «stations or 
stalls near the churches, where they 
sold manuscripts to students and o- 
thers. Concerning) the» early stetion< 
arti, much information may. be deriv- 
ed from the work of Chevalier, L’O- 
rigine de Imprimerie de Paris. 

Portrait of Knox. 

It is singular that Beza in his Zcones 
has given two portraits of this retor- 
mer quite unlike. In the Latin edi 
tion 1580, 4to, sign. Ee iij..he has a 
very long beard, &e. In the French, 
1531, 4to, p. 205,° he ‘has a short 
beard, and very different features. 
The latter seems the genuine likeness, 
sent perhaps to rectify. the error. 

The first portrait is of some bishop, 
I suppose, from the form of his bon- 
net, while the latter has.a simple coi! ; 
but I cannot ascertainof whom. The 
former has a sweet gracious dignified 
countenance, while; the latter smells 
vinegar. Aut Knoxius, aubodiabo 
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James ITT. of Scotland. 

Though not a little conversant in 
the history of my country, yet I was 
startled in reading the Memorabilie 
of Fulgosus, (written about 1500, the 
latest fact with a date being 1499,) 
to find a charge of incest with his two 
sisters brought against a contempora- 
ry King of Scotland, whom, in his ori- 
ginal Italian, he has called in one pas- 
sage Genis, (misprint for Gems, that 
is, our James,) and in another Jams. 
The latter bears that Jams fought a- 
gainst his father of the same name, 
who fell in the battle. 

But the accusation of James III. 
is placed beyond doubt by Buchanan, 
who wrote eighty years after Fulgoso, 
(Hist. Scot. p. 434, edit. Elzevir, 
Amst. 1643, 8vo,) who, however, ar- 
raigns him only with his youngest sis- 
ter, afterwards espoused to William 
Crichton. ‘The murder of his bro- 
ther and incest with his sister show a 
most depraved mind in James ITI. and 
probably alienated the nobles and na- 
tion more than his predilection for 
low favourites. Buchanan says he 
was of excellent dispositions, before he 
fell, at a critical time of adolescence, 
into the company of the Boyds. © 

Fulgoso had been Doge of Genoa, 
but resigned that dignity and retired 
to his studies. The original Italian 
is not extant, but was translated into 
Latin by a kinsman, which has gone 
through many editions. It is to be 
regretted that most of his examples 
are ancient, so that he affords few ad- 
ditions to Valerius Maximus. Yet 
some hints are curious, fol. 56, (edit. 
Paris, 1588, 8vo,) the barnacles of the 
Orkneys mentioned by Albertus Mag- 
nus; fol. 294, Guttenberg invented 
— in 1440, by which more may 

written in one day than by the pen 
in a year. ‘This testimony is very ex- 
act, yet has escaped typographic writ- 
ers. Equally important is the fact, 
(fol. 29,) that the venereal disease 
first appeared at Naples, as it is of a 
very well informed contemporary, end 
serves to confute idle theories on the 


subject. 

| Magdalen of France. 

A portrait of this short-lived queen 
of James V. may be found at p. 243 
of the Promptuaire des Medailles, 
Lyon, 1553, 4to. It bearsan appear- 
ance of sickness which enhances its 
authenticity. 

This Promptuaire is not a little 
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singular, for all the ancient portraits 
are imaginary, while the modern are 
genuine, commencing at p. 182, with 
that of Dante, the Italian t. 
Hence it is thrown aside, as of no 
value, while the modern traits 
are often rare and precious. The en« 
gravings, though on wood, are 
neat, and as it is published by the 
same bookseller, I suspect are by Le 
Petit Bernard, a Hugonot artist, well 
known by his scriptural prints, which 
rank him among the first of his time. 


The word of fear 
married ear. 

‘From the Voyage dans la Palestine 
of D’Arvieux, we learn, that the 
Arabs apply this name to a man whose 
sister is unchaste, as being of the same 
blood, and both children surrepti- 
tiously introduced into the nest of a 
family, as the cuckoo places her eggs. 

This idea is quite natural and ex- 
act, and even humane towards the un- 
fortunate family, as it supposes the 
bad children, like the young cuckoos, 
not to be of their breed. It may be 
sapeeene that it was during the cru- 
sades that the strange and absurd per- 
version of the term took place among 
the Europeans. 


Resplendent Beauty. 

A French author, ‘in describing the 
fair Gabrielle, says, ‘* her counte- 
nance was as polished and transpa- 
rent as a pearl, and seemed to have 
the same polish and water with the 
freshness of an egg just hatched.” 
The latter idea may seem odd, but 
the naiveté of the expression ma 
warrant its justice. It has been said, 
that mental beauty is as rare as cor- 
poreal, perhaps one in a hundred, in 
which case, this supreme and celestial 
beauty may be compared withya Ho- 
mer or a Virgil, great poetsiho ap- 
pear once in a thousand years. [ 
never saw it but once in a young lady 
walking with her mother in one of 
the western squares of London. This 
beauty gives a playing light like pearl, 
or white felspar, and seems so trans- 
parent, that one is surprised not to 
discern the muscles and bones. 


Microscope. 

I forget the —_ thisinvention, but 
in the pamphlet called La Censure de 
Garasoc, printed 1623, the lunettes de 
Monsieur Pere can be nothing else. 
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Telescope. 

The real inventor of the telescope 
was a poor spectacle-maker of Middle- 
burg in Zealand, called Hans Lipper- 
sein, the year 1609. ‘The first ele- 
gant one was that of Maurice Prince 
of Orange. 

Precisely as in the case of America, 
the discovery has given reputation to 
a pretender. Soon after, one Mettus, 
a mathematician, published a book in 
which he very naturally gives the in- 
vention to his own dear brother, James 
Metius, a dealer in instruments! 
They who know human nature will 
not wonder at the success of Metius, 


For man is naturally averse 

To all the truth he sees or hears, 
But swallows nonsense and a lie 
With greediness and gluttony. 


It must not be forgotten, that Por- 
ta seems to have had a faint idea of 
the telescope. Consult his Magia 
Wat. lib. xvii. c. 11. 


J.P. 
Paris, Nov.18, —— 
OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


SPOKEN AND WRITTEN TEOUGHT. 


Ir is primarily by means of speech 
that the mind of oneman makes its way 
to the mind of another. What more 
direct powers of communication supe- 
rior orders of being may be endowed 
with, we know not. This we know, 
that we must be indebted to the ve- 
hicle of language for all the commu- 
nion we hold together. Man cannot 
wield those instruments of spiritual 
intercourse by which the pure un- 
embodied intellect may be supposed 
to glance its voiceless thought on the 
intuitive perceptions of a kindred in- 
teiligence. 

And yet so perfectly adapted to its 
end is the instrument by which we 
reveal the secret of the hidden mind, 
that, as in the case of air and light, 
we often forget entirely that it is a 
medium. When the stream of thought 
flows spontaneously and uninterrupt- 
edly from mind to mind; when the 
electric influence of feeling is commu- 
nicated spontaneously from the beart 
in which it was formed to all those 
whom the voice combines in ‘ the cir- 
che of contact ;’ we never think of the 
apparatus: by which it has been con- 
veyed. When we meet together, and 
‘mutually communicate our sentiments, 
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we are never aware, that we are ela. 
borating a conveyance of our thoughts 
through the medium of words—we 
are aware of nothing more than this, 
that we feel the impression of one 
another’s thought. 

But this immediate viva voce inter- 
course is not our only: method of 
communication. There is another 
medium by which, in a: cultivated 
state of society, perhaps a more 
extensive intercourse of mind is car- 
ried on, and in which very’ differ- 
ent means are necessary for securing 
an intelligent and perfect conveyance 
of the mind. By the admirable con- 
trivance of written language, we can 
transmit our thoughts to places we have 
never visited, and cam hold converse 
with men to whom we are denied all 
personal access. “We can adiress the 
feelings of our distant friends, with- 
out moving a step towards their 
dwellings, and, confined to a dungeon, 
we can convey a portion of our souls to 
those who are debarred from hearing 
our voice, or beholding our living as- 
pect. We can bequeath our ideas to 
the remotest posterity, and speak to 
the understandings and the sympa- 
thies of distant ages. By means of 
this expedient likewise we familiarize 
ourselves with the sentiments of men 
of all ages and nations ; we listen to 
the wisdom of our fathers long after 
their heads have been laid in the 
dust; in the privacies of our own 
homes we cultivate an acquaintance 
with the good and the great of other 
times, and receive as our companions 
the sages of antiquity. 

These two modes of communica- 
tion seem at first sight intrinsically 
the same. It seems to matter little 
whether the words which contain our 
thoughts be uttered by the voice or re- 
corded on paper. That which has 
been spoken, it is supposed, may easi- 
ly be transferred to thé page without 

iminution of its meaning or interest. 
Yet a closer inspection will show us, 
that these two modes are distinguish- 
ed by characters essentially different, 
and that, to bring. each to its pertect 
state, very different expedients are re 
quisite. That style .of expression 
which is suitable to the one is. not a- 
dequate to the other. Phat:veryjan- 
guage, which ‘burst forth flame 
trom the fervid lips of :a:present 
nius, becomes in a great measure cat 
pid when transferred to the page, 80 
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cools into insipidity. 


Though the expedient of writing and 
rinting have done much for us 
in paperrng and transmitting our 
thoughts and feelings,—much must 
still be left. to the imagination and 
sympathy. of those to whom these 

oughts and feeliijs are addressed. 
The language which makes its direct 
appeal to the ear goes to the soul at 
once, conveying, without dubiety, the 
exact’ meaning of the speaker, as 
where the mere language of words 
becomes inadequate, he can call in the 
assistance of expletive tones, and the 
expressive language of the eye ; while 
the very same language, recorded by 
the. pen, has, we find, lost much of its 
precision, and is somehow invested 
with a dim uncertainty, unless we be 
cureful to employ neW artifices for se- 
curing an intelligent and forceful 
transmission of the thought. And 
hence it is, that though we receive 
much pleasure even from the printed 
record of spoken eloquence, we are not 
thus fully satisfied of the truth of our 
impressions, and do always entertain 
a longing curiosity to have our vague 
and imperfect ideas of the speaker's 
sentiments moulded into a form of 
consistence and certainty, by the per- 
suasive reality of his presence. Though 
we possess the outline of his thoughts, 
we are sensible that their peculiar 
eharm has;evaporated in transmission. 
This naked outline is to the impe- 
tuous utterance like the scene pictur- 
ed. on. canvas, compared with the real 
light and shade, the flush and fresh- 
ness, the motion and the life of the 
natural landscape. When Aschines, 
driven from Athens by the over- 
whelming influence of his rival, De- 
mosthenes, produced among his scho- 
lars. at’ Rhodes the manuscript of 
that celebrated speech (weg: 
which had sealed the doom of his own 
exile;‘and when they all eagerly ex- 
pressed their sense of its t spirit 


and power, ‘* What would you have 


felt,” exclaimed the generous Greek, 
“had you’ but heard himself pro- 
nounce it?” 

» When the accomplished orator rises 


-among his fellow-men to give utter- 


-amece tovsome great idea, his kindred 
spitit comes flowing forth on his ar- 
rested audience, not merely in the 
- words in which he clothes his thoughts, 
but in the fervour of his tones, the 

energy of his eye, the animating en- 
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thusiasm of his gestures, the impas- 
sioned sincerity and ardour of his 
whole demeanour. 

But is there no way in which all this 
spirit might be caught and preserved ? 
Is there no plan, by which the orator, 
when he bequeaths to us his eloquence, 
may diffuse over his page the enthu- 
siasm which worked in his own bo- 
som? Are there no arts by which he 
may awaken the sympathies of his 
reader, when he comes to convey his 
sentiments through the channel of 
the press, by which he may embalm 
in the expression the pregnant idea 
in its original freshness, so that glow- 
ing with life, it shall rise and swell 
from the page, such as it would be, 
were he present to give it all its due 
vigour of discriminative enunciation ? 

All this the writer must accom- 
plish, who aspires to seize the warm 
admiration of his fellow-men, and 
to live long in their estimation. It is 
not enough, it is far from being 
enough for him to set down the mere 
lifeless signs of his ideas. He must 
put himself in the situation of his 
reader, and carefully endeavour so to 
present his conceptions that they shall 
all converge on that point of view 
from which his reader must contem- 
plate them. He must complete the 
vivid picture with the relief of per- 
spective, and perpetuate its power in 
colours that time may not obliterate, 
And as the tasteful painter does not 
content himself with a finical Chinese 
exactitude of detail, or think it enough 
to present us with a slavishly accurate 
fac-simile of natural objects, but seizes 
on those points only which are most 
te afford the imagination of 
the spectator a genuine, striking im- 
press of the object to be pourtrayed ; 
so the writer, who would convey in 
words either a lively representation of 
some natural object, a correct image of 
thought, or a strong impression of in- 
ternal emotion, must do more than 
set down the dry terms which may 
individually be the precise symbols of 
his ideas. He must interweave such 


allusions, and awaken such associa- — 


tions, as shall produce his thought en- 
tire, and, by a judicious selection and 
artful arrangement, he must stamp 
his expressions with that vi and 


harmony which characterized the ori- 
ginal conception... 
It is difficult, per impossible, 


to describe with precision what that 
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etherial something is, so requisite for 
the fresh: preservation of thought in 
written terms; but it is what every 
writer: of genius, as soon as he per- 
ecives the difficulty and the glory of 
‘the attainment, will at once com- 
mand ; and, though we might despair 
of furnishing him with a perfect sys- 
vtem of rules for the regular accom- 
plishment of his object, as soon as he 
makes the attempt, we are confident 
that the desired effect will speedily be 
compassed by 2 thousand imdescrib- 
able artifices which flow from the very 
circumstances of the case. His inge- 
nuity, when once set to work, will 
soon discover a language adapted to 
his purpose,—a language more in- 
stinct with feeling, more teeming with 
energy, than is used in speech,—a 
language in which the very hue and 
spirit of the idea is ground, as it were, 
into the expression. 

It is the attainment ef these desi- 
derata which gives its peculiar charm 
to the high-wrought language of the 
poet. When we peruse his glowing 
page, what is it in his expression that 
rivets and enraptures us, but that we 
there find a more intimate and suc- 
cessful evolution of thought than in 
the more hasty and negligent style of 
prose P—that we there find a careful 
and nice selection of words exquisite- 
ly adapted to the forceful exhibition 
of the mind, and true to its inmost 
workings ?——that we there behold a 
mirror in which the whole internal 
spirit is brightly reflected,—a vehicle 
so transparent and so congenial, that 
the very soul shines through it, and 
seems embodied in it,—a balmy- 
breathing power, whose etherial touch 
so thrills and ravishes, that we deem 
it—the contact of the mind itself . 

J. G. 


LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 


Tur literature of Scotland has, for 
many years past, travelled out of the 
walk of scholership, and our English 
neighbours have had some reason to 
reproach us with our 

Small Latin, and less Greek, 
more_ especially with our inaccurate 

prosody, in which we, so. often, 


‘With Midas’ cars, 
long. 


committing short and 
‘It is singular, té0, that it should 
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[ Dec. 
be the country of Buchanan 
which this has 
are not, however, inclined to think 
much the worse of our countrymen 
upon this account: it is a fault, but 
it is one which has very naturally 
arisen in their circumstances ; and al- 
though we are resdy to admit that the 
reverence of the English for ancient 
learning is a virtue, yet, itis one of 
those virtues which bordérs. a good 
deal upon superstitions Scotch 
were a very learned nation, when 
they could make their learning emi- 
nently useful,—they have ceased to 
be so when they found other branch- 
es of knowledge more interesting and 
important. If Hume or Smith had 
done little else than study the classics, 
we should neither have had the most 
philosophical history, nor the most 
profound work on political economy, 
which the world has seen, to grace 
the literature of our country :—if Dr 
Black or Mr Watt had been mere 
scholars, Scotland would not have led 
the way in the brilliant career of che- 
mical discovery, nor have had to boast 
of the greatest of all mechanical in- 
yentions. 

The great men of former days, both 
in Scotiand and England, were pro- 
found scholars, because all the know- 
ledge of the times was embodied in 
scholarship, and certainly the elevated 
minds which were thus brought into 
the arena of letters, both derived an 
infinite richness from the stores which 
they ransacked, and gave in return, 
to learning, a character of sublimity, 
by associating it with the vigour of 
their own powers, and the splendour 
of their own performances. It is dif- 
ficult to say whether such writers as 
Buchanan and Milton have been more 
indebted to their learning, or have 
conferred greater honour upon:it 
where are the modern scholats whem 
we thus find, amid. their favourite.pure 
suits, “ stealing and. giving odour?’ 
There are in England at’ this day,no 
doubt, men superior to either of these 
great poets in the knowledge of the 
exact prosody of Greek chornsses, and 
in many ef the other minutie,of 
scholarship, but is there one .who 
rises, like them, fromthe, study of the 
ancient writers, with a mind, burmmg 
with the flame of congenial,,geniu® 
and prepared to rival the mightymas+ 
ters, over whom it has been hanging m 
breathless admiration ? Milton did not 
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core the accuracy of learning, un- 
doubtedly, but he speaks somewhere 
of an “ Asinine feast of sow-thistles,” 
which proves his thorough contempt 
for all scholastic attainments which do 
not’elevate and fill the mind ! 

We believe the truth to be, that in 
the two parts of the island two very op- 

ite errors on the subject of ancient 
earning prevail, We are apt to neglect 
itin Scotland, because we see that a 
deal can be done without it,— 
and in England, again, the bigotry of 
learning comes in the room of its 
noblest and most generous uses, We 
rather think that our error is the more 
easily to be cured of the two. The same 
force and vivacity of mind which has 
of late years carried the genius of 
Scotland into so many fields of lite- 
rary and scientific exertion, will easily 
fix upon, and apply to great purposes,, 
all of whieh 
are really excellent, whenever their 
paramount importance is clearly per- 
ceived will combine intellect 
and utility with learning ;—and, as a 
proof’ of this, we may remark, that, a- 
mong the scattered scholars of emi- 
nence whom Scotland has always pro- 
duced, this combination has been re- 
markable. 

The late Lord Monboddo and Dr 
Gillies probably knew more, and spe- 
culated more profoundly, on ancient 
philosophy than any of their contem- 
porary We scarcely think 
that we ought to except Mr Harris. 
The present Professor Young of Glas- 

and Professor Hunter of St An- 
ews, we suspect, are more acute in 
the philosophy of language than any of 
the great scholars of England ; we do 
not know whether Dr 
ted, who ‘is certainly su to 
and, we believe, other 
scholars of the age, in the detail, espe- 
cially of Greek ‘learning. For useful 
writers and teachers in the classical de- 
partment, Scotland, too, is conspicuous. 
The school-books of the late Dr A- 
dam and..of Professor Dalzell are in 
neral use, not only in England, but 
in,America: <A very ingenious little 
weatise* by Mr Carson, one of the pre- 

Rules for the Construction of the Re- 
Qui; Qu, Quod, with the Subjune- 
tive ‘Mood, established by a copious Selec- 
tien of “Examples from Classical Authors, 
with Critical Notes, intended to reconcile 


apparent Andifalies, and to illustrate the 


sent masters of the High School in. this 
city, has lately, through, the recom- 
mendation of that eminent-and liberal 
scholar, Dr Parr, found its way into the 
great English schools; and we believe 
it will not be easy to point outanother 
person, throughout the island, who 
combines so many of the: best qualifi- 
cations of a teacher,—-sees so dlistinetly 
all the highest and most. enlightened 
applications of learning,-~or conveys 
his extensive and interesting instrucy 
tions with so much zealand temper, as 
the present very distinguished Head of 
that excellent Seminary... 

There have never been wanting, be- 
sides, in Scotland, men, in the most 
different situations and professions, 
who have cultivated classical learning 
for a liberal amusement. Many of our 
country gentlemen, (though we rather 
suspect the race is a good deal out,) 
many of our great lawyers, and physi- 
cians, (perhaps, too, we must here ra- 
ther speak of former times,) have been 
in the habit of finding an occupation 
for their leisure, or a solace from their 
severer labours, in these elegant and 
happy pursuits. The late Mr Ramsay 
of Ochtertyre and Mr Callendar of 
Craigforth may be named as examples 
of the first class. The’ late Lord 
Woodhonselee was well known as an 
accomplished scholar, among the law- 

ers of Scotland, and he united with 
is scholarship a sufficient degree of 
the ambition of his country to, turn it 
to account, and not to let it waste in 
inaction. His Essay on Translation 
ve him, early, a name among the po~ 

Fite and learned writers on criticism. 
Our illustrious Dr 

, is, perhaps, the finest exam 

of that tine old school. 
Amidst the la and fatigues of an 
unremitting medical practice, of which 
he has long been-et the head, his 
powerful. and elastic mind has ever 
returned with delight to the classical 
tastes and studies of his youth. _ Ear- 
ly in life, his, Conspectus., Theorie 
Medicine, established bis name as the 
best Latin writer, of the age,.on the 
subject of his profession; and, the 


extent and limits of the Rules, &<."—I is 
roper, also, here to men rGray 
lately published a valuable seleetion, with 
Notes, from the most eminerit Eatin prose 
writers, which may be generally ‘adopted 
With, great advantages 
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warmth of his patriotic or social and 
domestic affections, amid all the varied 
events of joy and sorrow, throughout 
a long life, is ever finding occasion to 
diffuse itself in that nervous lan- 
guage, which seems, in truth, the most 
congenial to the manly, yet feeling, 
temperament of his soul. There are 
few great ~public events or eminent 
characters which have not been eulo- 
gized in inscriptions or epitaphs by 
this vigorous scholar, in whom the 
prefervidum Scotorum ingenium is, 
rhaps, more perfectly exhibited than 
in any other- of our contemporaries. 
These inscriptions, we think, are re- 
markable for a distinct and expressive 
Latinity, and we know not how we 
can better adorn our pages than by 
collecting a few of them, which have 
been handed about in print in detach- 
ed leaves, like those of the Sybil, and 
of which, when they have once left 
him, we suspect their author— 
Nee revocare situs, aut jungere carmina 
curat. 

We begin, as all Scotsmen are 
in duty bound to do, with the battle 
of Bannockburn. Dr Gregory has 
written, an inscription for a monu- 
ment proposed.to be erected on that 
field. of glory. We transcribe ex- 
actly the pages in which it has been 
published, containing an English 
translation, an advantage which seve- 
ral of his other inscriptions have not 
received. 

If a monument shall be erected at Ban- 
nockburn, to mark. the place of King Ro- 
bert Bruce’s splendid and decisive victory 
oyer the English army, commanded by 
King Edward the Second in person, and to 
record the enthusiastic veneration with 
which the people of Scotland have always 
most justly regarded the memory of their 
heroic atid patriot king, the following in- 
seription, ‘for the face of the monument 
most in View, is humbly suggested. 

Annnente, Deo. optimo. maxime. 
Hic. juxta. Banoecum. Rivulum. 
A. D. Magna, fusis, 


Angliz. 


‘Fé 


> ev ope. 
Ferrata. sta. agmina.’ ipse. huc. usque. 


au Brussius. Rex.) 
Scotiam. prius. diris. civivm. discordiis. 


bellis plus. quam. civilibus, ruentem. 


Ab, hosie. externa, vitor. libera 


Copiis. Eduardi. Regis. 


Summus. postea. rex. 
esticum. veteris. regni. statum. 
Pace. nondum. facta, 

Solus. restituit. composuit. sustinuit. 
Prudens. justus. mitis. pius. felix. 
Patriz. conditer. decus. ultor. pater, 

For another face of the same monu- 
ment, the following inscription will per. 
haps be thought suitable; as decohing 
some little circumstances, which, though 
interesting, are not so important as to make 


a part of the principal inscription. 
(2.) Loci. 


Quem. preclara. victoria. 

Et, vindicata. Scotia. libertas. 
Et. memoria. semper. culta. 
Semperque. Scotis. colenda. 

Summi. herois. meritissimi. Regis. 
RoseRTr BRussir. 
Omnibus. fecere.sacram: 
Quibus carum. est. nomen. patriz. 
Ne. certum. deesset. indicium. 
Post. annos. D. pia. civium. cura. 
Ipsum. super. saxum. 

In. quo, vexillum. ante. proposuerat. rex. 
Quam. cum. Anglis. signa. contulit. 
Hoc. tandem. positum. est. monumentum. 
A. D. MDCCCX—— 


Substance of the preceding Inscriptions in 
English, for the benefitof our Lady Pa- 
triots. | 


(1.) By the blessing of the most good 
and great God, here, neat Bannockburn, in 

Kine 
having routed, with slaughter, the 
vast host of Edward the Second, King of 
England, who, endeavouring, with all his 
might, 8 | to destroy the Scottish na- 
tion, had led, in person, his iron array 
thus far, victorious] freed, from, an exas- 
and enemy, Scot- 

d, previously falling fast to ruin, by 
the’ deadly feuds, and’ wars’ worse 
civil, of its'own peoples” 
Afterwards, that great King, even before 
peace was restored, by his own wisdom, 
and persevering exertions, re-established 
and preserved the tranquillity, and: welfare 
of this ancient kingdom; prudefity just 
mild, pious, prosperous; the restorer, the 
ornament, the avenger, and the ‘father of 
his. country. “in 

(2.) Five hundred: Years after thie days 
of Kinc Ropert Bruce, by,the, pious 
cate of the people of Scotland, om. the.¥ 
stone on which he had displayed, his stand- 
ard before he gave. battle. to the English, 
year 18——.. that there, might; 
wanting a sure place, which 
the glorious victory of Bannockburn, 
the establishmentof Iiberty of 
land, and the: veneration” with Which the 
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memory of that great hero and patriot 

ing ever has Been, and ever must be re- 

by his countrymen, have made sa- 

cred to all to whom the name of their coun- 
try is dear. 


Every one has heard of the disco- 
very of Robert Bruce's remains in the 
church of Dunfermline. When the 
discovery was made last year, Dr Gre- 
gory wrote the following vigorous and 
appropriate inscription, with a view 
to a monument which is proposed to 
be erected on the spot All that has 
yet been done has been the re-inter- 
ment of the bones, a ceremony which 
was with a co- 
pious effusion of patriotism and pitch. 
A quantity of the last article was 
poured into, the coffin, to preserve the 
few remaining royal bones in secula 
seculorum. Ali the records of King 
Robert’s reign, from Barbour to Lord 
Hailes;:were buried along with him, 
and, it cannot be denied, that they 
were very ‘properly pitched upon as 
his septilchral companions. Newspa- 
pers, coins, and various other docu- 
ments of the present condition of a 
country for which he did so much, 
have likewise been inurned for his Ma- 
jesty’s edification. One great omis- 
sion, we think, was made, A com- 
plete set.of the Scots wagpaine from 
the beginning, through all. its various 
series, down to the present day, ought 
certainly: to have been piled around 
him,:as the proudest’ monument of 
the literary glory of his kingdom,— 
and iffit would not have been easy to 
have’got a coffin large enough to hold 
it, the separate volumes, each properly 
secured in its pitchy coat, might have 
béen built round theroyal sarcophagus, 
instead of mason work... We:still think 
that, in. the construction of themonu- 
ment, thisemission may be supplied— 
butiwithout venturing sany farther 
than‘: this: hintwe proceed’ to Dr 


i posed 1 for the Stiunnent of 
Bruce, to be erected 
in the: Chugeh .of Dunfermline. 


the tliape of the marble slab, which is 
tie iniseription, shall require 4 
a of it; ‘ft may easily be divided in- 
to equal ‘parallel columns, * the 
with the ‘word posuerunt, 
bed latter ing with the word Magna- 
Bit 


“Hie Inter, ruinas. veteris. templi. 
um, nevam, struebatar.. 
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Retecto. forte. A. D. MDCCCXVILI. se- 
ulchro. 

RoseErrTr. Brusstr. Scororum: REGIs. 
Immortalis. memoria. 

Ejusque. reliquiis. certis. indiciis. reeogni- 


Pio. civium. officio. 
In. terram. denuo. conditis. 
Seri. nepotes. 
Anno. post. ipsius: obitum. 
CCCCLAXXIX. 
Hoc. monumentum. posuerunt, * 
“ Magnanimo. heroi. optimo. regi. 
Qui. summa. in. bello. virtute. 
In. pace. consilio. 

Eversas. pene. et. desperatas. res. Scoticas, 
Unus. restituit. et. confirmavit. 
Patriamque. 

Ab. infesto. et. potentissimo. hoste. 
Diu. seviter. oppressam. 

In. libertatem. pristinam. et gloriam. 
Vindicavit. felix. 

Substance of the preceding Inscription in 
. English, for the benefit of our Lady Pa- 

triots. 

Here, amidst the ruins of the old, in 
building a new church, in the year 1818, 
the grave of Rosert Bruce, Kane of 
Scots, of immortal memory, being acci- 
dentally opened, and his remains, recognis- 
ed by sure tokens, with pious duty, again 
committed to the earth by the people of 
this town ; a distant generation, 489 years 
after his death, erected this) monument to 


that great hero and excellent king; who, 


with matchless valour in war, and wisdom 
in peace, by his own energy and ‘persever- 
ing exertions, re-established the almost 
ruined and hopeless state of Scotland, long 
cruelly oppressed by an inveterate and most 
powerful enemy ; and happily avenged the 

ession, and restored the ancient liberty 
and glory; of his country!" 


From Robert Bruce the ‘transition 
is easy to the Duke of Welling- 
ton. A monument was proposed. by 
the British at Gibraltar, to commemo- 
rate the great deeds of that illustrious 
warrior. Dr Gregory was applied to 
for an inscription, and,. we. believe, 
the following very noble aid compre- 
hensive one, which ‘touches upon the 
most important of his Grace’s exploi 
was up, in toto, except that p 
which alludes to the beloved Ferdi- 
nand,—as it was feared the Spaniards 
might deface the monument, if his 
name were to appear, upen jt, ‘This 
is a singular way.et:showing love and 
veneration, no doubt diffgrent 

le have their own methods of do- 


ing'these things. There could be‘no 


doubt of the love of Eloise for Abelard, 
—yet she says, 
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Dear name! rest ever unrevealed, &c. 
O write it not my hand,—the name ap- 


Already written,—wash it out my tears.— 


The following is the inscription, 
but, as Dr Gregory has not here given 
a translation for the Lady Patriots, 
and as we have not at present time 
to concoct one, we must submit it 
solely to our learned readers : 


Imaginem. hanc. ARTHURI. WELLESLEY. 
Wellingtonie Ducis. 

A. D. MDCCCXIX. posuerunt. Britanni. 
Tam. civili. quam. militari. munere. 
In. hac. arce. fungentes. 
Preclaras. res. gestes. admirati. 

Et. virtutem. bellicam. 
Imperatoris. summi. invicti. 

Qui. annuente. Deo. optimo. maximo. 

Imperante. Georgio. Tertio. 
Britanniarum. Rege. patre. patrie. 
Dum. copiis. Britannicis. preerat. 

Et. sociis. Hispanis. atque. Lusitanis. 
Has. regiones. 
A. diris. Galli. exercitibus. 
Tum. fede. oppressas. 
In. rebus. vel. maxime. arduis. et. pene. 
desperatis. 

Post. longam. et. duram. militiam. 
Et. pralia. innumera. totidemque. fere. 
victorias. 

Pulsis. Gallis. a. Gadibus. usque. 
Ultra. Pyrenwos. Montes. et. Garumnam. 
fluvium. 

Ab. immani. tandem. hoste. felix. liberavit. 
Kt Ferdinandum. VII, Regem. Hispania. 
Perfido. nefas. a. suis. abreptum. 
Diuque. in. tristi. custodia. asservatum. 
Patria. reddidit. 

Et. populo. fideli. et. solio. avito. 
Renatum. denique. in. Gallia. et. Belgio. 
Atrocissimum. bellum. confecit. 

Uno. pralio. Waterloo. 

Et. Europam. ab. instante. tyrannide. yin- 
dicavit. 

Et. immortalem. 

Non. sibi. soli. sed. armis. Britannicis. 
Gloriam. peperit. 

De. rege. et patria. et. genere. humano. 

Optime. meritus. | 


- There are two other beautiful little 
inscriptions of a domestic kind, in our 
possession, which afford a fine con- 
trast to those great and public ones 
which we have already given. They 
remind us of the Odyssey after the 
war in ine ir years, w 

in the recollection of their 

and their children, 

There atrochus, fill an early 
There, too, my son 


10 
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These connected inscriptions require 
no comment or illustration to those 
who understand the language in which 
they are written, and the subject of 
the last one in particular is too deli. 
cate and affecting to be rudely touch- 
ed. Weleave them, therefore, to our 
readers without one word of explana- 
tion, and to the only comment wor. 
thy of them,—their rzaars, 


Juxta. hunc. parietem. conduntur. reliquim. 
Elizabethe. filie. Gulielmi. XIIL. 
Domini. Forbes. 
Conjugis. amate. Joannis. Gregory. 
M. D. R. S. 

Primo. in. Collegio. Regio. Aberdonensi. 
Postea, in. Academia. Edinburgensi. 
Medicine. Professoris. meritissimi. 

Medici. Regii. apud. Scotos. Primarii. 
Femine. lectissime. 
Forma. ingenio. virtute. pietate. 
Preestantis. 

Suis quam. maxime. cara. civibus. flebilis. 
Qua. annum. tunc. agens. xxxiii. 
Obiit. puerpera. LIT. Cal. Oct. A. D. 

MDCCLX{, 


Hic. quoque. loci. 

Qua. puer. mecroris. adhue. nescius. 
Justa. persolverat. matri. carissime. 
Jacobus Gregory. 

Post. annos. LII. jam. senex. et. malo- 

| rum, non. ignarus. 
Astantibus. quatuor. ex. filiis. 

Et. flentium. amicorum. corona. 
Eadem. merens. persolvit. justa. 
Filie. sue. natu. maxima. Jane. Macleod. 
Suavissime. puelle. summe. spei- 
Patris. deliciis. matris. anime. dimidio. 
Acerba. morte. rapte. anno. #tatis. VIII. 
VI. Cal. Sept. A. D. MDCCCXIII. 


ETO. NMOS. 
Hy. dt. yan. GAA. 


SCOTTISH POETRY. 


In our Number for last October, we 
presented our readers with some little 
specimens of Scottish poetry, compos- 
ed by a young man, who, in. an. infe- 
rior rank of Tite, had been, indebted 
to his own exertions for attainments 
of no common, order. They seemed 
to us indicative of an elegant genius ; 
but we did not publish with 2 
view of encouraging their author 10 
make poetry. his vocation, .We. have 
received two other little pieces which 
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he has written since, one of them in 
the same strain of love and tender- 
ness,—and the other an essay in ‘hu- 
morous description, which we do not 
think unsuccessful, though, no doubt, 


sufficiently low. We shall give both 
of them’a place in our pages, but a- 
gain repeat, that we haye no wish to 
excite this ingenious and’ ingenuous 
youth to pursue a trade which is in 
most cases so. unprofitable, and suc- 
cess in which is so uncertain. It is 
difficult and somewhat cruel to check 
a poetical vein ; nor will it do to say 
to a young poet, that there isno harm 
in his writing for his own amusement, 
but that it is idle for him to seek for 
pea applause. No person yet ever 

ad pleasure in his own verses, with- 
out fancying them such as might be 
generally admired, and hence we find, 
that most writers of peetry end in 
publishing, 

It may be enough, however, to 
mention, that, at present, the candi- 
dates for this species of distinction are 
so numerous, and many of them so 
eminent, that, without avery uncom- 
mon bent of genius, it is more pru- 
dent not ‘to enter into competition 
with them. A’volume of middling 
or unpopular poetry lowers the repu- 
tation of the’ most acknowledged ta- 
lents,—and there is often a great waste 
of time and ability in this seducing em- 
ployment, which might be turned to 
much more adyantageous and not less 
elevated ends... ‘The. success of Scot- 
tish| poetry, in particular, must, at 
the best; be véry limited, and confin- 
ed within but a narrow circle. Burns 
is ar. exception,—perhaps Hogg,—but 
the very circumstance of their emi- 
nence, while it has prompted many 
to follow in their track, prevents in 
a the pretensions of these from 

ing so much as noticed. A great 
many volumes of Scotch poems, from 
writers in almost every condition and 
profession of humble life, have lately 
come into our hands, and we have it in 
view, on some occasion, to give a sketch 
of their merits. ‘There are glimpses 
of porte in almost every one of them, 
—but, it is quite evident, that none 
of them are Gestined to live, and we 
are ‘uriwilling that their number 
should be ‘increased. by any one who 
is capable of be,ter things. | 

We may niention, before proceed- 
ing to these new poems, that we have 
discovéréd,; “without Mr Punctum’s 
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aid a typogra hical error in the oné 
last pub ishede 


Now, unadorn’d thir locks may. float 
An’ hide the falling tear, | 
He’s gane wha aften pour’d their charms 

In the departed year. 


Pour'd their charms” is nonsense 
the author’s word was priz’d. 


SONG. 
Tune—“* Ye Banks and Braes bonnic 
Doon.” 


How happy, happy were the hours 

*Mang Crawwick’s wuds deepnan’ 
een ! 

When aft mang simmer’s dewie flow’rs 

We wander’t baith sae blest at e’en. 

There first thy soft young blushan’ cheek 

I to my bosom fondly press’d,— 

What thy sweet lips refus’d to speak, 

A trembling heart o’ luve confest. 


While o’er us flew the bluman’ year, 
Aye kinder our acquaintance grew ; 
But ah! a parting hour drew near— 
We met to tak a fond adieu ! ' 
Then, while thy languid downcast eye 
Hid in my bosom fondly lay; _. 

You said, and breath’d a fareweel sigh, 
You'd think on me when far away ! 


How thrill’d my breast wi’ tender pain 
Frae thy last dear embrace to part ; 

I thocht that maybe ne’er again 

You'd press me to a luvan heart: 

I thocht on days o’ luve gane by, 

On days, when parted far frae you :—~ 
When last I met that tearful eye 

My lips cou'd hardly breathe adieu ! 


Sweet partner o’ Juve’s happiest hours! 
Companion o’ my midnight dreams ! 

O think, while wand’ring "mang the bow’rs 
That shade my native mountain streams ; 
Thou’rt oft recall’d wi’ fond delight 

When in my e’enin’ walks I stray ! 

My heart’s sweet song in falling night 

Is my dear lassie far away ! 


KINTRA JOCK, 


MOoTUER, yestreen when it grew late, 
Ye ken ye teuk a towte, 
And sent me.to bring hame the cow, . 
Frae "mang the millar’s nowte.—~ 
As I gaed up the march-dyke side, 
To seek auld doddit Bawsie, eis " 
Wha meets.I gaen to, 
But a gay bonni¢ lassie?) 
I didna speer whar sho cam 
For troth I didna likes 

But I genteely says, * mam-ma, 
Vn ye o’er the dy wodT 
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Gm ve Or. hae 
I icits ner wp. an’ ower the Grke 


Ar’ ber wat curh mre. 
As ve Pee. 


Ans som abume Ber nose! 


An’ then. O mithet. wo. her een 
very near forguc ; 

They mint me © the clear betions 
On my new duffel coat 


1, a gemileman 
Wad ask nocht bute kiss. 

Such fevors. Sir. I seldom grant— 
Sho me Sir 

I kenna how com abour— 
I catent le? shickal-bane. 

Ax’ O, her han’ was seft an’ warm, 
An’ uneo nice to handle ; 

Her fingers they were white an sma, 
Mais: like a bawbee candle ; 

An’ on the mid anc’s tap there was 
A pice clear glancin’ thimm 

Wad mais: hae shod the + ringiet suck 

hat 1 gat irae our Samuel 

I gied her check a wee bit ‘tit 
An’ her bit chiz 

They war as saft’s my grant purse 
Made o° the mowdie skin. 


I ettelt weel her lips wad be 
As sweet as succor-aloe, 
But weel I wat the the pric I gat 
Was maist as weirsh as tallow. 
Some poets say a kiss inspires 
Them like the > Castle stream ; 
For my part. I wad rather drink 
Gude sweet milk, whey, or ream : 
Bisy be they might hae been mair sweet, 
Had but my lips been hale,— 
But yesterday J burnt them a 
Wii suppin” scaudin’ kale ; 
And then sho faught an’ warslet sae, 
I harly gat a prievin ; 
ina uff sho bang: away, 


And o'er the muir gaed scrievin. 


1 suppose our clockin-hen” had 


been speckled or spritilet. 


+ our Samuel ” had given 


Jock 
> Jock’s name for Castalia. 


heard voute—! the acer. 
Bur tm the inane 

See ] cam hame and allt my 
Ané dream: o her an” Bawsic 
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been the cause of it I shall not hex 
enquire ; yet since theire miscartisz 
made you ignorant of the place where. 


and | life which I led, ] shall cet 


give you ane account of both. Know 
then, that trot D C trecht ( ( from w bene: 
those letres which Mr Wallace brougt: 
you were dated,) came to Colne, 
where I chanced to encountre in nm 
lodging with one Albr echt,e ¢ 
tleman in S axonie, with whome 
particularilie acquaint whilst I s 
in that country; he, upon my ticks, 
did advance me ane hundred collars, 
most part in goki, and withal did re- 
com mend me to two young persons 0: 
Goth, who were then at Stresbure 
intending for Italie next. spring, 22 
w hose companie § though: to have 
travelled into that country ; where 
upon I left him there and went fo 
Maintz by water ; from whence not 
having occasione by water, I should 
have gone for Strasburg by waggo”. 
but in the way betwixt Maintz ap4 
Worms, passing through a thicket 
wee were set upon by the matter of 
fifteen or sixteen robbers, who spoil 
me of my wallat apd all my mency, 
save to the value of nine or. teD 
lars which I had in my left 

the which they had also got FP thes 
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had not beem soarrad bv the noise of 
sume barsemen who came nding that 
way: Thus having lost my momev. 
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jetres for Holland to be sent for Scot- 

— 3, — 

Vou and mi Witla 


Intentiones, and 
possible, to send me over my hore 
bref. a letre of 
one Mr Cunninghame, 
to have found at View. =e the e young 
Prince of stein ; both which 
thought might hare been got by Lam- 
borroughtou un'smeanes. The which I 
Wille d you to Heidk to 
one Lieutenant-Colonel Menzies, go- 
vernour of that citie, (with whome I 
as forced, most unwillinclie, 
bs paund that little mountre my mo- 
ther gave me,) who was to send them 
after ime. Having thus ordered mat- 
ters, and procured a little money, 
(which God knowes was but verie lit- 
ule, ) Mr Fraiser having got his pass, 
wee joined our purses together, and 
undertook our journey for Vienna, a- 
bout the middie of December, in the 
bitterest cold that ever I endured in 
my life, which, together with the 
frost, was so violent, as forced us to 
Stay at Regensburg, which is fourtie 
Dutch miles fon Heidleberg, and 
sixtie from Vienna; where, imme- 
diatelie after our arrivall wee were 
visited by the Scottish monks, who 
did invite us to their cloyster. Mr 
Fraiser agrecin g with them in reli- 


gione, m Oe great scruple to gra- 


reco! 2 to 
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tiie them; | sted cat 
longer, vet, in the end, comaidering 
the creatness of our jourmev, and will. 


bw all meanes naswhic to seve our 
te theite uppertani- 

f e. must wars, I 

n ohserTvathame of al 
Si the t vet the 
= Wwe are-t rs, 
me the better dispene: 
the want of mv supper. After 
£ Seg SIK OF eeks iD 

‘ TSie?r Witt wr monks 
meTTile enonch, the ice cone, 
wee came doune the Danud for Vien- 
where azcain I met with twe mis- 
tortunes, then verie smsible to me; 
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write for by his friends to returne for 

TO take POSSSsSSN Of ane 

estate taine in by the eaeatnr ar 


is elder brother. Nevertheless, har- 
resolved to master all difficulties 
went to my Leni Leshe, who re- 

ie, ahd, at mv 
vest, sent me for Carinthia, where 
then lving; but be- 
ore my coming they were marched 
»wards Croatia to crush Count Se 
rim and his partie, who were raising 
a rebellion against the Emperoar, 
which having done, they were com- 
manded with the armic into Hunga- 
rie. Thus being again disappointed, 
I was forced to stay at Carinthia all 
thet sommer, from whenre I did e- 
gaine write for Scotland, (having sent 
letres likewise both from Regensburg 
and Vienna,) wherein I desired you 
to send your letres for me, tozether 
with my bore-brieff, (if thev were not 
sent before.) for Venice, and to direct 
the same for one Doctour Cadenhead, 
professoure of philosophie in the univer- 
sitie at Padua. Thus having passed the 
whole summer without receaving so 
much as a iine from you, I did almost 
dispaire of ever hearing more from 
Scotland. Since, in the beginning of 
winter, those recruits which my lord 
had caused leavie for his regiment in 
the summer were commanded to march 
for Hungarie, with the which I re- 
solved to goe along; yet, arriving 
heer in the beginning of March, and 
hearing of two Scotsmen living ‘heer, 
I resolved to trie them, and once more 
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to hazard a letre, which, it seems, is 
onlie come to your hands.. This full 
account of my life (which I desire 
‘ou to communicate to my mother) I 

ave given you, to the end that you 
might see how diligent I was at all 
occasiones to acquaint you with my 
proceedings, and withall to keep you 


[Dee. 


IT doubt not but you will receave hiin 
with all kinde of civilitie, for I am 
verie much oblidged to his brother-in- 
law heer. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS WRITTEN by 
A LADY IN EDINBURGH DUKING ITs 


4 from anie sinistre thoughts which OCCUPATION BY THE REBELS IN 

misreports might have produced in 1745. 

4 | you. I know it will seeme strange tO [The public events of the Rebellion in 1745 
if ‘ manie to heare that I have taken me are now, perhaps, too well known to 
oe a to a trade of life so contrarie to that stand ,in much need of farther illustra- 
a ives ‘ to the which I seemed to be brought tion. The following passages, however, 
PEEP ie | up ; for the which, though I have my copied lately from a scarce pamphlet in 
WAY es owne reasones, I do not intend heer — the British Museum,* scem to give a 
t oy to show them, neither possiblie could curious picture of the private lite and 
: } this sheet of paper containe them, comforts of the citizens of Edinburgh 


during this ev iod. We omi 
i being almost full alreadie ; onlie doe 


‘ you assure them, as I doe you, that those parts which merely record the 
4 known events, the interest consisting 
¥ : though I have embraced the profes- solely in the personal anecdotes and feel- 
4 sione of a souldiere, yet (through God’s —_jngs of the writer. It will be at once 
8 a assistance) they shall never upbraide _ perceived that she was a determined ad- 
H . me to have followed those vices where- herent of the House of Hanover. } 
8 ; with it is usuallie slandered, and for 
i: he the committing of which souldiers doe Our p——st, with about twenty 
. a pretend a kinde of libertie. Neither Jacobites abcut him, which they had 
at % do you thinke that I have rankt my- the impudence to call a meeting of the 
at a | _ selfe amongst the rabble of common jnhabitants of Edinburgh, gave up 
souldiers, which are ordinarilie the the town. Before this happened, they 
| | offscurings of the people ; for, though had been at pains to frighten the cow- 


I be noe officer myselfe, yet my con- 
versatione is either with officers, or 
with none. I could further alledge, 
that not onlie gentlemen, but lords, 
nay earls, are serving heere in quali- 
tie of voluntiers, as I doe, and, which 
is more, they are forced to stand sen- 


ards and the women, and talked much 
of the number of the rebels, and that 
we would not be able to hold out a- 
gainst then. But he, the priest, was 
always a clog upon every thing that 
was done. We had 1200 men in arms, 
of which there were 600 gentlemen 


tinell when their tour is, from which 
[am exempt. But enough at present, 
which I hope will sutficientlie let you 
know the account upon which I de- 
sired my bore-brieff, and refute the 
conceit of some touching my marriage, 
which made tne to laugh. I confesse, 
indeed, the Hungarian maids are as 
kinde as I could wishe them for mis- 
tresses, but, for the most part, they 
are far short of that honestie which I 
would require in a wife. I am wea- 
ried in writing this long letre, which 
will possiblie wearie you more in read- 
ing it; wherefore, reco.emending you 


that would have stood it to the last. 
Besides, we had the offer of Gardner 
aud Hamilton’s dragoons ; and then 
we had the Castle, which could have 
defended the West Port, and the North 
Lech, and 400 soldiers in the Castle. 
But our p——st would hear nobody 
but those that were for destroying us. 

[She then gives the particulars of the 
surrender of Edinburgh, and battle of 
Preston, and ads, | 

There is a great deal said for the 
young gentleman’s humanity that is 
amongst us; but I am told it could 
not well be believed, by the cruel 


and yours to the protectione of Al- 
mightie God, I will at lengthe close, 
rernaining your most affectionate bro- 
ther and scrvant, 


manner the fellows went on at Preston. 
But it isthought great in him that he 
did uot murder us all, when we are In 


4 


J | : his power. He made it death for any 
Bed, Be j * Two Letters from a Gentlewoman neat 
Remember me to your little daugh- Edinburgh ia: 
HET ters and all friends. If, this gentle~ London, printed for J. Robertson, at the 
man shall deliver thes letres himselfe, Goldon, Lion in Ludgate Streety A745. 
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one to go to the Castle, or come from 
it, without his leave, and endeavours 
ed to raise a battery at the great cis- 
tern. I myself saw them cock their 
guns at the Castle. All this was to 
stop provisions going to the Castle. 
This they could not suffer, and fired 
down through the town, and killed 
many of the rebels, and dislodged 
them out of the Weigh-house ; and 
there is two houses burnt on the hill, 
and one at Livingstone’s Yards. Poor 
B y W——n, at the Bow-head, 
was turned out of her house in the 
night, and she was forced to leave her 
brother, who was confined to his bed, 
carried on a pallas to the lower end of 
the town.. Imagine what a terrible 
thing this is, to have the Castle and 
them firing at one another, and the 
poor people frightened out of their 
wits. Some friends of yours dare not 
be seen, nor so much as known where 
they are. ‘Thank God we are all well. 
Don’t sign your naine when you write. 
* 


The young gentleman that we have 
got amongst us busses the ladies, so 
that he gains their hearts. We must 
certainly have the Duke of Cumber- 
land to kiss the ladies, and fight those 
dogs, or there will be no living here 
tor honest people. 


Letrer Il. 

We left our own house on Wed- 
nesday, because the Highlanders had 
possessed themselves of the Assembly 
Room, and had it full of straw, to the 
door, for beds. On ‘Tuesday night 
they had got in drink, and light, so 
that we were afraid they might fire 
the house in their cups, and burn 
themselves and us too. I own I could 
not think of going to the other world 
in such company ; so on Wednesday 
we sent your friend * to the Castle, 
and all the rest of us went and lived 
in James’s Court. I was in the Castle 
ence every day, where every thing 
was looked after with great care. Poor 
old General Preston was carried round 
the batteries several times a-day, and 
General Guest was no less watchful ; 
he never goes to bed till six in the 
morning, when the other is up. * * * 


* She means her husband, a person of 
known integrity in a very honourable sta- 
tion at Edinburgh, the duties ‘of which he 
discharges with the highest reputation. 
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On the Saturday after our men 
were defeat, through the cowardice 
and want of conduct of that poor hur- 
ried body Cope, I began to think we 
might not be so well used. So in 
the evening I went to the Castle, and 
begged your friend to go along with 
us to the country before the High- 
landers could come to town again; if 
they were come to town, possibly we 
could not get off so easily ; so at last, 
with some entreaty, I got your friend 
to go; so off we came, with eight of 
us in company, at five o'clock at night, 
on foot, and then we concerted where 
we should go. Think what a poor e- 
quipage this was. Nothing with us but 
what was on our backs. We hada 
shirt and some frocks for the poor 
little baby, who had never been used 
to hardships. She was very good, 
poor soul, indeed it was her only that 
gave us pain, fearing she might be 
the worse of the night air. We could 
not get either horse, coach, or chaise 
that day if we had given three prices 
for them. They have been at Dou- 
elas, and got forty stand of arms, and 
some say 1.200 in money. Then 
they went to Duke H —n’s and 
dined, and stayed all night, and 
carried off the Duke’s fine tents which 
he kept for his goat-whey expeditions, 
and some horscs, and took all the good 
horses they could find on the road. 
You cannot imagine the hurry the 
poor people in the country are in, for 
they break into the houses, take their 
clothes, their linen, «nd thcir horses, 
and off they go. Duke H n is 
in England, so it is not known how 
he is affected. But sure it is that 
Mr W. his principal manager, and 
even some others of them, like the 
cause that these bare tails are engaged 
in very well. 

The Highlanders behaved very dis- 
creetly in town for some time; but 
now that they have left their camp at 
Duddingston, and are all in town, or 
in the little towns about, they do nos 
thing but break houses aml rob, and 
play the mischief. They robbed our 
servant ‘tother day in view of their 
camp, but he durst not call out, for 
they threatened to shoot him ifhe did. 

Threat to batter down town— 
Castle fired—killed a good many peo- 
ple—shook Haddow’s Hole and Luck- 
enbooths."} 

am sure there was no Officer in 
the Castle but would have hurt him- 
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self a8 soon as they would the poor in- 
habitants. If I can guess at any- 
thing by what I saw myself, they 
scemed to be in real concern, lest any 
thing unlucky should happen us ; and, 
indeed, I never could think that a 
king that had governed us so mildly, 
should ruin us for the fault of one 
man, without hearing us, I mean our 
p——st, who has brought all these 
mifortunes on us, God forgive him ! 

[She defends the loyalty of Edin- 
burgh, and gives the following in- 
stance of the false reports that are cir- 
culated._] 

I was told about fifty young gen- 
tlemen came from the north, on 
hearing the Castle was surrendered. 
When they came near, and heard the 
firing, they asked, What is the Prince 
firing for? The answer was,—It is not 
the Prince, it is the Castle. Is not 
the Castle the Prince’s? No. Hum, 
this is a bite indeed, but there is no 
help now, we must go on since we 
have come so far, we cannot go back. 

I assure you there are as good 
hearts and hands for our present happy 
constitution of Scotland, as any of our 
king’s dominions, that would venture 
lite and fortune if they were but 
trusted. All our great ones, indeed, 
have, like cowards, run into Eng- 
land and left us. If they would send 
us the Duke of Cumberland, there 
would be such a rising with him as 
was never seen in Scotland ; he would 
see with what joy his father’s Scots 
subjects would receive him. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM LORD KAMES 
TO A NEIGHBOUR IN THE COUNTRY. 


Blairdrummond, 8th Nov. 1777. 


Sirn,—This family are extremely 
sensible of your obliging, and, indeed, 
kindly invitation, which would be 
not a little agreeable to correct the 
depression of this bad weather. But 
we are fixed at home to-morrow by 
an expected visit which we would not 
avoid; and we have been long en- 
gaged to dine at Kimei!, Monday, 
and to be there all night. At the 
invitation shal) not 
ag ig when an opportunity of- 
I have been busy at miy Principles 
of Equity for a new edition ever since 
-roturned from ‘the Cireuit ; aud 


_never laboured harder upon any sub- 
ject. ‘That book I always considered 
as my chief performance; and the 
advance of ten years of my life since 
the last publication made me doubtful 
whether I would be able to make any 
improvement. It delighted me to 
find my mental faculties still entire, 
even so much as to be able to detect 
several errors that had escaped in the 
former edition. You cannot conceive 
my satisfaction in detecting these er- 
rors myself, instead of having my re- 
putation wounded by their being de- 
tected after my death. I write this 
to you because I know you will sym- 
pathize with me. And now I hope 
to leave behind me a correct edition 
of the Principles of Equity that will 
leave little room for ta word torn. | 

As you write nothing about Mrs 
, we take it for granted that 
she is in a firm state of health. 

Your's affectionately, 
Henry Home. 


LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN 
SPAIN, WRITTEN IN 1818. 


Arter a six months’ stay in Ma- 
drid, Seville, Cadiz, and Granada, I 
feel quite saturated with Spain and 
Spanish literature. It is a country 
with which I think the most unpre- 
judiced traveller can hardly be much 
pleased, allowing him, too, to have 
been well trained to disappointment 
by residing among other fallen na- 
tions. ‘There is, indeed, some degree 
of interest in observing the very dif- 
ferent way in which bad governments 
affect different nations ; and viewing 
Spain and Italy under this idea, no- 
thing can so highly exalt the Spaniard 
over the Italian, to whom he is, ne- 
vertheless, extremely inferior in ge- 
nius, application, arts, and letters; 
whilst, however, all ranks in Italy 
seem to be tainted with the greatest 
defects, and where the peasant and 
the prince are alike degraded, cot- 
ruption in Spain has: withered only 
the upper ranks, and has left the pet- 
suntry, and ‘all ‘that. is’ not’ noble or 
clerical, with so many virtues, that'l 
imagine they may safély compete with 
the mass of any other nation,’ more 
especially the! Catalans, ‘Gallicians, 
Arragonese, ‘and’ Castilians,’ for? the 
southern Spaniards do not bearso high 
a character. When I have’ said that 
the ‘people of. those ‘proviticés may 
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compare with other naftons, I believe 
that I put them too low in the scale, 
for the instances, one hears of their 
extraordinary fidelity, honour, indus- 
try, and prudence, are not to be easi- 
ly matched in any country that I know 
of, so misgoverned as this is, or has 
been. 

I consider them in this favourable 
light, from knowing the prodigious 
disadvantages they labour under, so 
great, as must, I think, have crushed 
the good qualities of a less enduring 
people. From examining thehistory, 
too, of the Catalans and Arragonese in 
particular, 1 must think, had they 
kept their constitution, (which Charles 
V. destroyed,) they would have taken 
the highest rank among the free peo- 
ple of the world. Ido not think people 
are sufficiently aware of the great feats 
and prowess of the Arragonese, of the 
excellence of their constitution, and 
of the love they had for freedom. Be- 
fore the year 1300, they had as fine a 
form of limited government as we had 
in 1688, and were so much before- 
hand, in point of civilization, as to 
have formally abolished the use of 
torture. I believe the long parlia- 
ment first decreed its abolishment a- 
mong us. Not to annoy you by any 
farther account of these remote sub- 
jects, I will return to Madrid, where 
liveth and flourisheth Fernando Sep- 
timo, who is not an ill-looking man, 
of 32 or 34, and of good height. 
His wife is rather well looking, and 
as he affects popularity, she and all 
his court, in full dress, walk in pub- 
lic places twice or three times a week ; 
every person standing still and taking 
off their hats as he passes. One would 
expect in a Spanish court, though 
ruined, something of magnificence, 
and something of this is aimed at, 
but the clumsiness of their ponderous 
and ill made carriages, the faded live- 
vies of the numerous servants, the 
wretched harness. of the mules, the 
poor elothing of the guard of nobles, 
undo, to any but/a Spanish eye, the 
brilliancy of the cortage. It should 
be added, too, that almost all the 
mneble ranks are remarkably short and 
swarthy, and have the meanest gait 
and carriage. 

The palace is perhaps the most 
splendid in Europe, and a piece of 


exquisite acting is daily got up there ; 


for the great staircase is lived by poor 
people with petitions, which, on the 
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king and queen's coming down, are 
received by them, and the petitioner 
treated with the greatest good-will 
and affability. To see this scene so 
well done, one would say, this king 
is, indeed, the father of his people. 
The poor, indeed, are treated with re- 
gard by every body, down to the beg- 
gar, who takes the slightest hint, and 
goes away. ‘* Excuse me, Sir,” im- 
mediately rids you of him, so that the 
importunity on one hand, and me- 
naces on the other, are unknown. It 
surprises one to see how very inde- 
pendent, and how well off, the cotta- 
ger is in most parts of Spain; the 
wretchedness, indolence, are among 
the other classes,—the poor, indeed, 
are so little molested, either by taxes 
or authority, that I imagine they will 
be the last to take part in any com- 
motion. Civility is more necessary 
in Spain than in any other country, 
for riches here without it are of no a- 
vail, and can procure you nothing. 
The muleteer must be treated with as 
much respect as if he were your equal ; 
and he is so touchy, that reproaches on 
your part would cause you to be left 
in the road, as he would say nothing 
in reply, but composedly take away 
his mules. Threats would be dan- 
gerous. Should any governinent be 
so weak as to do any thing to inter- 
fere in a sensible way with the lower 
ranks, I think they would quickly re- 
sent it, for they are all armed, and 
say the government is bad, but that 
they have not much cause of com- 
plaint. 

The society in Spain is intolerable. 
The people you meet there are per- 
haps the most ignorant of any iv Eu- 
rope. ‘They know no language but 
their own, and never read at all. If 
you ask them about Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, Mariana, or Masden, they 
tell ‘ty that they are all excellent, 
the best in Burope of their kind ; 
that they have seen some of their 
plays acted, and have heard that the 
uistories of the two last are the best 
possible. I remarked, that all Spa- 
niards have an idea that their writers 
and painters ere the best, and were 
the who showed': Europe. the 
way; that they have been pillaged by 
all nations without acknowledgment. 
This opinion is the creed of all, and 
the most liberal writer they have) so- 
lemnly winds up an encomium, say~ 
ing, ‘‘ Oh, how much does our coun- 
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try owe to heaven, since it appears 
that upon her providence has poured 
down all the benignant influences 
which she has scattered among all 
other planets. It is Spain,” he says, 
‘** alone which produces geniuses fit- 
ted for every thing, being in this an 
exception to the general rule—‘‘ Non 
omnis fert omnia tellus.” Feyjoo, the 
writer of this, was reckoned so liberal 
a writer, that he incurred great dan- 
ger. 

To succeed in society you must be 
the slave of women, who are totally 
without cducation, and who often 
have much more grace than real beau- 
ty, and if you are only an admirer, 
and not a sdave, you have no chance. 
You must always have in your inouth 
the grandeur of Spain, the heroism of 
Spain; the genius of the men; the 
wit and beauty of the women. Lay- 
ing on all this preposterously thick 
you will be liked. I could not ima- 
gine why I throve so ill; or rather 
why I did not succeed at all, for I had 
been at much pains to spoil my Ita- 
lian by their Spanish, and to ingra- 
tiate myself, but I found afterwards, 
that a man who says only what he 
thinks, who is not noisy, loud, and a 
great flatterer, will not geton. But 
us I was leaving Spain and going to 
Gibraltar, I met a man who had the 
ear and the heart of every Spaniard. 
Why? I could not imagine till I ob- 
served that to every one of them he 
was always extolling ihe nation, its 
grandeur, nobility, mixing a more 
than quantum snufficit of commenda- 
tion to the person, whoever he was, 
with whom he was speaking. All the 
English in Spain, who, indeed, are 
not many, all pursue this plan. Any 
foreigner, who will do this by the wo- 
men, is sure of favour, for they pre- 
fer strangers. Upon first coming to 
Madrid, I naturally said how fine a 
province Catalonia was, what a noble 
people, how they have fought and 
suffered, (for the province is devas- 
tated,) what a dignified depertment 
the very carriers have, and so on. 
All this was thought due, and, of 
course, no answer scarcely made, and 
the commendation thought but a 
small one. ‘This feeling of supcriori- 
ty and desert among the lower ranks 
is as it should be, and maintains in 
them a just pride, but it is revolting 
frem the mouths of worthless place- 
men and @ cowerdly nobility, who 
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shrunk from every exertion in the 
time of trial. The distinction of cha- 
racter between the Italian and Spe. 
niard is as strong in this as in any 
thing, for one of the best qualities ot 
the tormer, and often nt to an 
extreme, is his modesty and self-}u- 
miliation. He feels at most a little 
elevation when he alludes to the Ita- 
lian Plutarch, and invariably quoting 
the famous verses of Filicaja, says, 
** We have been a great people, we 
might possibly perhaps be so aguin, 
but we are ! Dio,” &c. ‘The 
Spaniard feels that he is a member of 
a nation that was great, is great, and 
must fur ever, in spite of all misrule, 
be great, for whom no commendation 
is adequate. 

They have three or four painters 
of the very first excellence, inferior 
only to the greatest of the Italians ; as 
many sublime, pathetic, but extrava- 
gant writers of tragedies ; a few his- 
torians, perhaps better than any we 
had, till the time of Robertson ; some 
poets of merit, but not transcendunt, 
and no epic poem of any merit. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TRAVEIS 
OF MR BRUCE. 


Tuere are few things more grati- 
fying to our feelings than the applause 
of those whose genius has led thein to 
similar pursuits with our own, and 
whose talents have qualified ther for 
the due appreciation of our merits. 
This enjoyment, however, it is the 
lot of few men of great abilities to 
taste, as it is by no means common 
for men of the same genius to tread 
the same path at the same time, and, 
when they do, it is not always that 
they are disposed to bestow laurels 
upon others, when, by withholding 
them, they may have the chance ot 
claiming them to themselves. ; 

The traveller who devotes his life 
to explore distant countries, and to 
penetrate into regions hitherto con- 
ceived to be inaccessible, can seldom 
hope to enjoy this pleasure ; for many 
years, in all probability, must pass @- 
way before taste, and talents, and cir- 
cumstances, shall conspire to induce 
any one, to follow, for instance, the 
footsteps either of Bruce or of Park. 
Of the sentiments of the latter as to 
this matter, we, alas! have not had 
the means of judging ; but we know 
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well what were those of Mr Bruce. 
There never, perhaps, was any author 
whose works were more unfairly and 
calumniously assailed ; and it is eu- 
rious to recur to the literary journals 
of the day, and to observe the strange 
incredulity with which the discoveries 
of this celebrated traveller were re- 
ceived, as well as the weak and often 
contradictory statements by which the 
authenticity of his work was attempt- 
ed to be shaken by those who proba- 
bly had never ventured beyond the li- 
mits of their own country. And, 
although by a man who, with such 
imminent peril, and such undaunted 
perseverance, had achieved a great 
discovery, such a treatment from his 
countrymen must have been felt as 
highly illiberal, it did not discompose 
his intrepid mind. His usual an- 
swer, when any allusion was. made to 
the distrust entertained with regard to 
his narrative, was made in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, with which he 
was familiarly versant, and which he 
was always fond of quoting,—‘* What 
I] have written, I have written.”"— 
Happy in his own thoughts, and con- 
fident, as he used to say, that, sooner 
or later, the time must come when all 
doubts as to his narrative would be 
dispelled, he turned his active mind 
to pursuits of an entirely different 
kind, and often, for months together, 
never uttered a word from which it 
could be inferred that he had ever 
left his native land. 

But, with all this indifference and 
contempt for the opinions of epheme- 
ral critics, Mr Bruce could not have 
been unmoved had he lived until now, 
and seen the mass of concurring evi- 
dence by which his merits as a travel- 
ler have been placed on a basis never 
to be shaken. How would his proud 
heart have throbbed with joy had he 
read the following extract from the 
travels of one, his equal in genius as a 
Traveller, and seen him and a General 
—his countryman, equal to himself in 
courage—occupied, at a time, too, of 
deep publicinterest, ininvestigating the 
truth of his reports, and declaring them- 
selves satisfied. We allude to a very 
singular, and, at the same time, most 
Satisfactory statement, which is given 
in the Travels of Dr Clarke ;. and the 
account which that judicious traveller 
gives of the manner in which he con- 
ducted, this inquiry into the authenti- 
city of Brace is so very amusing, that 

VOL. V. 


we are persuaded it must be gratify- 
ing to our readers. 

Dr Clarke was at Grand Cairo in 
the month of Aucust 1801, when the 
British troops at that place were un- 
der the command of our gallant coun- 
tryman General Baird. This distin- 
guished officer entertained a high opi- 
nion of the accuracy of Mr Bruce, 
and, at a dinner which he gave to the 
English ofticers, at which Dr Clarke 
was present, took occasion publicly to 
observe, ‘fthat he considered Great 
Britain as indebted to Bruce’s valua- 
ble chart of the Red Sea, for the safe- 
ty of the transports employed in con« 
veying the British forces.” 


** At this time,”’ says Dr Clarke, * there 
happened to arrive in Cairo an Abyssinian 
dean, a negro, who had undertaken his 
immense journey for religious purposes, 
and then resided in the monastery belong- 
ing to the Propaganda friars. The author 
had been often engaged in noting, from this 
man’s account of his country, some infor- 
mation respecting the state of Christianity 
in Abyssinia; and had purchased of hima 
manuscript copy of the Gospel of St John, 
together with certain prayers in the Abys- 
sinian language: these manuscripts are 
now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
As General Baird had a copy of Bruce's 
Travels then in his possession, and was 
kind enough to allow us the use of it, a 
better opportunity might rarely offer of 
submitting Bruce's narrative to the test of 
a comparison with the evidence afforded 
by a native of Abyssinia. We therefore ap- 
pointed a day for this purpose ; and sent 
an invitation to the Abyssinian dean. In 
order to make the inquiry as publie as 
possible, we also requested the attendance 
of Mr Hamilton, secretary of the Karl of 
Klgin, of Dr Wittman, and of Mr Ham- 
mer, a celebrated oriental scholar, during 
the investigation, One of the Propaganda 
friars served us as our interpreter with the 
Abyssinian pricst. It was at first disputed 
whether any mention should be made of 
Bruce, or not; hut at length we resolved 
that a series of questions should be put 
from Bruce’s work, without any mention 
being made of him, or any allusion to his 
travels in Abyssinia. The sight of his vo- 
lumes on the table were not likely to offer 
any clue, respecting the purport of our in~ 
quiry, to an thiopian who had never seen 
a printed quarto before in his life, and to 
whom the language in which it was writ- 
ten was altogether unknown. His fesi- 
mony, therefore, as a native of Abyssinia, 
to the accuracy of Bruce’s description of 
the country, will not be diregarded ; and 
the following result of our conversation 
with him may terminate this chapter. 
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“ Our first questions related to the place had done; namely, Ergett Dimmo; Er. 


of his birth ; and of his usual residence be- 
foré he left Abyssinia. In answer to these, 
he stated, that he was born at Gellebedda, 
in the province of Tigre, whose capital is 
Adowa, distant twenty-five or thirty days 
from the Nile, and sixteen or seventeen 
from Massuah, upon the Red Sea; that 
his usual place of residence, and to which 
he should return, after leavirig Caito, was 
a village about fifteen days’ journey from 
Gondar. We asked him what kind of coin 
was circulated in his native province: he 
said that fossil salt was used in Tigré as a 
substitute for money. 

«« Our next inquiry related to the long 
disputed fact, of a practice among the 
Abyssinians of cutting from a live animal 
slices of its flesh, as an article of food, 
without putting it to death. This Bruce 
affirms that he witnessed in his journey 
from Massuah to Axum. The Abyssinian, 
answering, informed us, that ‘ the soldiers 
of the country, during their marauding ex- 
cursions, sometimes maim cows after this 
manner ; taking slices from their bodies, 
as a favourite article of food, without put- 
ting them to death at the time; and that 
during the banquets of the Abyssinians, 
raw meat, esteemed delicious throughout 
the country, is frequently taken from an 
Ox or a cow, in such a state that the fibres 
are in motion; and that the attendants 
continue to cut slices until the animal dies.” 
This answer exactly corresponds with 
Bruce’s Narrative : he expressly states that 
the persons whom he saw were soldiers, 
and the animal a cow. Such a coincidence 
could hardly have happened, unless the 
practice really existed. We inquired if 
other animals were thus treated ; and were 
answered in the negative. Mutton is al- 
ways boiled ; and veal is never eaten, in 
any way. [In times of famine alone, the 
inhabitants eat boiled blood. 

“© Among other absurd accusations 
brought against Bruce, a very popular 
charge at one time was, that some of the 

lants engraved in his work never existed 
in nature, but were the offspring of his 
own fertile imagination. We, therefore, 
resolved next to exhibit the engravings to 
our Abyssinian, and desire him to name 
the plants, and to describe their properties. 
It was impossible that this man should 
read, and much less comprehend, the Abys- 
sinian names which Bruce’s engraver had 
inscribed upon the margin of those plates. 

“ The first plates offered to his notice 
were those which represent the Sassa. He 
ge che plants; but knew nothing 
of the name Bruce had given to them ; 
= Lin Vem any gum was produced by 

em. inquiry preceeded more 
cessfully when the 
He named the following instantly ; and 
gave the same account of them that Bruce 


next were shewn to him. | 


gett el Krone; Enscte; Kol-Quail; Gir 
Gir; Kantuffa; &c. all of whose appella. 
tions he pronounced exactly as Bruce had 
written them. The Ergett cl Krone, he 
said, grew near to the Lake Tzana, and in 
every part of Abyssinia ; but that it was of 
no use to the inhabitants. He described 
the leaves of the Enecte as resembling 
those of the Banana; but the plants as 
yielding no fruit. They boil the root of 
It, a8 a garden vegetable, with mutton. 
The Kol-Quali he named instantly ; say- 
ing, that, on beating it, it yields a quanti- 
ty of milk, which is poisonous, but may 
be used as a cement, capable of joining 
two pieces of stone. Its smaller branches, 
when dry, are used for candles; and its 
wood serves for timber, in building houses. 
It produced no gum. Bruce relates all 
this; and adds, that, upon cutting two 
branches of the Kol-Quall with his sabre, 
not less than four English gallons of the 
milk issued ott; which was so caustic, 
that although he washed the sabre imme- 
diately, the stain never left it. We were 
amused by the eager quickness with which 
our Abyssinian recognised and named the 
Kantuffa ; telling us all that Bruce re- 
lates of its thorny nature, as if he had his 
work by heart. The Balessan, or Balsam- 
tree, was entirely unknown to him. He 
had seen the Papyrus in Embara, in the 
province of Lebo, growing in marshy 
lands. Concerning the other plants en- 
graved in Bruce’s work, his observations 
agreed with those of Bruce, with very 
little exception. He denied that the mode 
of eating raw meat was by wrapping it up 
in cakes made of Teff: These cakes, he 
said, were used for plates, or as bread only 
for women and sick persons. The Abys- 
sinians do not make beer from Jeff, accord- 
ing to his account, but from a plant called 
Selleh. Bruce mentions different sorts of 
Teff, of which, perhaps, Selleh may be 
one. The Abyssinian concurred with 
Bruce, in attributing the frequency of 
worm-disorders, in his country, to the 
practice of eating raw flesh. This is con- 
sidered always as a luxury; and, there- 
fore, the priests abstain from it. In his 
own village, he said, the soldiers and prin- 
cipal people prefer raw meat to every other 
diet ; that before he became a priest, he 
considered it as very sav w € anl- 
mal from which tt is ‘when is fat and 
healthy. He professed himself to be 'g- 
norant of the virtue ascribed by Bruce 
the Wooginoos, now called Brucea antidy- 
senterica ; although he knew the plant 
well, and said it cured all ee 
magic ; but he verified at 
bad related of the Cusso or Banksia Abys- 
sinica ; and added, that it was customary 
to drink an infusion made from it every 
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two months, as a preventive against the 
disorder noticed by Bruce. When shewn 
the Walkuffa, he mentioned a curious cir. 
cumstance, which Bruce has not related ; 
namely, that the bark of this plant serves 
the Abyssinians as a substitute for soap. 
He knew nothing of the word Carat, as a 
name said by Bruce to be given, in the 
south of Abyssinia, to the bean of the 
Kuara-tree, and used in weighing gold. 

** Having thus discussed the plants, we 
directed his attention to the guadrupeds, 
birds, and other branches of natural histo- 
ry- His answers gave us as much reason 
to be convinced of Bruce’s accuracy in this, 
as in the former part of his work. It 
would take up too much of the reader’s at- 
tention to detail all the evidence we collect- 
ed for this purpose. He added, that the 
rhinoceros was called Chartiet by the A- 
byssinians; and said that its horn, used for 
lining the interior of drinking vessels, is 
considered as an antidote to poison. When 
the engraving representing the Ashkoko 
was placed before him, he recognised the 
animal, and related the circumstance men- 
tioned by Bruce of its being considered as 
unclean, both by Christians and by Moham- 
medans. Speaking of its name, he madea 
curious distinction ; saying that it is called 
Ashkoko in the Court language, but Gehre 
in the vulgar tongue. 

“* If there be a part of Bruce's work 
which is apparently fabulous, from its 
marvellous nature, it is the account he has 
given of that destructive fly, the Zimb, or 
Tsaltsalya ; yet in the history of this in- 
sect, as in every other instance, the testi- 
mony of the Abyssinian dean strictly con- 
firmed all that Bruce had written upon the 
subject. He told us, that horses and cows 
were its principal victims; that there were 
not many of those insects in his native 
province ; but that he had heard of armies 
being destroyed in consequence of this ter- 
rible scourge. We questioned him con- 
cerning the plant which is said to render 
persons invulnerable to serpents or scor- 
pions, merely by chewing its leaves. He 
replied, that he knew the plant well, but 
had forgotten its name ; that it resembled 
hemp, and that he had often made use of 
it to prove its virtues; but, he added, that 
it must be chewed at the time of touching 
the serpent or the scorpion. 

“* Previous to the introduction of any 
inquiry concerning the source of the Nile, 
we shewed to him Bruce’s map of the 
Lake Tzana, and of the surrounding coun- 
try. At this he was highly gratified. He 
knew all the places mentioned in the ter- 
ritories of Belessen, Begemder, Gojam, and 
Agows; and, attempting to shew us the 
situation of Gondar, actually pointed out 
the spot marked by Bruce for the locality 
of that city. 

** The Nile (which, before its junction 
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with the Lake Tana, he called Aleaoui) he 
described as haying but ome source, in a 
marshy spot, upon the top of a mountain, 
about five or six miles from the lake, 
and upon its south-eastern side. He had 
not been there himself, but had often vi- 
sited that side of the lake. There are 
many villages in the neighbourhood of the 
place. ‘The inhabitants are all Christians ; 
but they entertain no veneration for the 
spot, neither are any honours whatsoever 
paid to the source of the river. There are, 
indeed, many springs which are medicinal, 
and said to be the gift of certain saints ; 
but he had never heard that the fountain 
of the Nile was one of these. 

‘+ Here we terminated our investigation, 
as far as it related to Bruce’s account of 
Abyssinia; and the result of it left a con- 
Viction upon our minds, not only of the 
general tidelity of that author, but that no 
other book of travels, published so long af- 
ter the events took place which he has re-. 
lated, and exposed to a similar trial, would 
have met with equal testimony of its truth 
and accuracy.” 


After detailing the particulars of 
this very curious and interesting ine 
vestigation, the result of which is so 
completely decisive, Dr Clarke has 
subjoined in a note the view which he 
entertains of the effect ofa recent ate 
tempt, made by a writer of considera 
ble talents, to detract from the merits 
of this illustrious traveller. 


‘ In the interesting memoir of Mr Salt’s 
Journey in Abyssinia, as published by 
Lord Valentia, its author has assailed the 
veracity of Bruce, in a manner which may 
be lamented by those who hold Mr Salt’s 
Narrative in the highest estimation; and 
for this reason, that, with an evident dis- 
position to dispute the correctness of Bruce's 

resentation, no writer has contributed 
more effectually to the establishment of 
Bruce’s credit. Mr Salt speaks in the 
most positive terms of the accuracy with 
which Bruce has detailed his historical in- 
formation. (See Lord Valentia’s Travels, 
Vol. IIL. pp. 163, 209, &c. &c, Lond, 
1809.) He also mentions the astonish- 
ment of the natives at his own knowledge 
of their history; (Ibid. p. 227;) and, a- 
bove all, that lie was considered by them 
as a superior being, when he exhibited 
Bruce’s drawings of Gondar. (Ibid.) In 
many other instances he bears ample testi- 
mony to Bruce’s accuracy. (See Vol, Il. 
460, 480, &c.; Vol. Ill. pp. 163, 
Mi. 217. See also the instances adduced 
in the Edinb. Encyclop. Vol. V. Part I. 
pp- 9, 10.) When to all this is added the 
evidence afforded by the celebrated Browne, 
(see Preface to his Travels,) in support of 
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tbe few facts which are questioned by Mr 
Salt, and the opinion given of his work by 
the Commander-in-chief of the British 
amny sent from India by the Red Sea, as 
before alluded to, we may surely consider 


[Dee. 
rulers of the world are seizing hold of 
these distractions as a ground upon 
which they may fix their levers for the 
overthrow of general liberty. We do 


the writings of this illustrious traveller to 
be placed beyond the reach of tavil; and 
we ought to agree with that profound scho- 
lar, (see Vincent’s Periplus of the Erythr. 
Sea, p. 93,) who, maintaining that Bruce’s 
work ‘ bears throughout internal marks 
of veracity,’ considered it to be a duty 
‘Nor TO TREAT WITH INGRATITUDE 
THOSE WHO EXPLORE THE DESERT 
FOR OUR INFORMATION.’ ” 


THE PEOPLE AND THEIR RULERS. 


Tue martyr Latimer, and Serjeant 
Campbell together, brought us, some- 
what unwittingly, into higher com- 
pany than we are at all used to fre- 
quent, and in the present ticklish 
state of men’s minds, we may be con- 
ceived, perhaps, to have taken liber- 
ties with the great ones of the earth, in 
which more may be meant than meets 
the ear. Nothing, however, could 
well be so accidental as the manner 
in which the Church Militant led us 
off from our accustomed sober walk. 
The quotation from Latimer was in- 
troduced quite at hazard, and chiefly 
from the oddity of its language and 
allusions. The Serjeant’s narrative, 
and the rhapsody which grew upon it, 
would, in any common period, have 
appeared merely ridiculous or extra- 
vagant ; but we shall regret exceed- 
ingly, if, in consequence of this levi- 
ty, we can have given offence to any 
one who is anxiously occupied with 


not mean to enter into the discussion 
of the particular symptoms of the po- 
pular feeling which have exhibited 
themselves either in this or in other 
countries,—-nor of the particular le- 
gislative measures which have been 
devised to counteract it. All we wish 
to establish is, that there is no deep- 
rooted evil design on either side, and 
that, if the people and their rulers 
knew each other better, they would 
entertain much less mutual jealousy, 
and have a much stronger feeling of 
mutual attachment. 

I. Weconsider all popular enthu- 
siasm with respect to any fantastic 
notions of property or of hberty,—all 
impracticable views of an Agrarian 
law, or of some unattainable perfec- 
tion of representation,—as a mere tub 
thrown out to the whale,—something 
for the people to dream about, and 
for their orators to harangue about,— 
but as in fact going a very little way 
beyond the surface of their under- 
standings, and as being tooextravagaut, 
and unauthorized by all the experience 
of ages, to make any considerable in- 
pression upon minds of the slightest 
thought and reflection. While men 
are starving, these kind of windy spe- 
culations may serve, no doubt, to puff 
them up, and may likewise afford a 
colour for desperate enterprises ; but 
if they once had occupation and food, 
they would soon be aware of the place 
in which they stand in society, and 


the distresses and distractions of his 
country, or who sees in the whole 
aspect of the world, something much 
too serious to afford any handle for idle 
amusement. All attempts of that kind 
may appear, too like the insane flashes 
7 of atrocious mockery, which break 
7 out from the terrific scenery of the 
aa shipwreck in Don Juan, or like that 
wild and distempered merriment in 
which some irregular spirts have 
been painted as. indulging, even amid 
the daily hazards of being swept 
away by the plague. For our parts, 
we are not among the great alarmists 
of the age on either side of the ques- 
tion. We neither suppose that the 
popale: distemper is so radical, that 
t will not give way to the influence 
of a more prosperous state of affairs, 
have we any notion, that the 


be satisfied, that it is as much a part 
of the order of Providence, as any of 
the other arrangements of the world. 
There are many things in the condi- 
tion of the rich and powerful which 
they too would be extremely happy 
to remove if they could. They woul: 
be very much disposed to remove 
all disease, though they- often do 
every thing in their power to bring }t 
on,—and they would be greatly de- 
lighted to erase death out of the or- 
der of things, though they very com- 
monly hasten its approach by their 
own follies and excesses. But no man 
in his sober senses thinks he can 40 
any of these things; all men must 
submit to them in one way or other, 
and a religious man will not only oe 
mit, but will be resigned and bepete 
in the midst of them. The order ¢ 
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society does not, indeed, at first view, 

appear so positively fixed as the order 
of nature,—but certainly the common 
feeling of human nature is to acquiesce 
in it as if it were, and when men in 
the inferior stations are suffering no 
violent privations, and have their 
minds and. their bodies fully occu- 
pied,—they have no more conception 
of the possibility of dividing the ter- 
ritories of some neighbouring peer, 
and have no more wish to do so, than 
to put on wings, and attempt to make 
an invasion upon the territories of the 
moon. ‘They may think it, no doubt, 
a very delightful thing to ‘ be cloth- 
ed in fine linen, and to fare sump- 
tuously every day,”—in the same way 
as a noble Lord would consider it a very 
grand discovery, and worth all his fine 
linen and sumptuous fare, if he could 
light upon an e/ixir vitae, which would 
expunge death from among the predi- 
caments of his existence ; but in the 
common state of things, the poor would 
think it quite as absurd to be tor- 
menting their heads about the ways 
and means to “ raise this beggar and 
denude that lord,” as a Lord must 
perceive it to be, to dream of aspiring 
in this world, to the immortality of 
an angel. 

Indeed, as it is beautifully illustrat- 
ed by Adam Smith,—the lower or- 
ders of society have in general a great 
admiration of the higher,—they would 
rather add to their grandeur and mag- 
nificence, than abridge the means by 
which it is supplied. It is this admi- 
ration carried to an extreme, which, 
far more than the schemes of ambi- 
tious rulers, has reared the mighty 
despotisms of the world. Napoleon 
himself, with all his restless devices, 
was borne along much more on the 
tide of the admiration of his people, 
than by the stream of his own swel- 
ling spirit. It is ungenerous, indeed, 
in the great and opulent, to have any 
feelings towards their inferiors, that 
are at all cold, and distant, and jea- 
lous, for they may be assured, that, in 
the natural course of things, their in- 
feriors are disposed to admire and to 
with them more, perhaps, 

an they commonly deserve. © In 
great manufacturing and commercial 
cities, to be sure, this bond of union 
between the higher and the lower or- 
ders is a good deal broken. The ope- 
rative class in such situations are dis- 


posed to state themselves as a body in 


opposition to their employers, and the 
smattering of reading and informa- 
tion which they acquire, misplaced 
and perverted as it is by acute but 
shallow minds, may, no doubt, loosen 
exceedingly, in a debauched and pro- 
fligate multitude, all the ties of 
religion and of social order. In 
such a body. of men breaking free 
from restraints, human nature, per- 
haps, appears in its worst and most 
disgusting aspect; but even in them 
the good leaven prevails, in the natu- 
ral order of things, to the leavening 
the whole lump. Nothing, indeed, 
is more astonishing than the general 
order and contentment which are dif= 
fused throughout all the departments 
of a great nation, even those which are 
the most ungovernable in their na- 
tures. When we contemplate the 
tremendous farrago of vice, and ig- 
norance, and what, perhaps, is worse, 
half knowledge, which pervades the 

pulation of such large cities as 
we have alluded to, it is difficult 
to see how they can be at all kept 
in any kind of regulation. We should 
suppose that some novelty of disorder 
or folly would be breaking out day af- 
ter day; yet, even under very severe 
privations, and, sometimes, injustice on 
the part of rulers, what we have com- 
monly to admire, is, the patience and 
peaceableness of even the worst parts 
of a nation’s population. There is 
something in human nature that ra- 
ther likes to go on in the track in 
which it has been going ; which, a 
midst ali idle speculations, either a- 
bout the order of society, or the ar- 
rangements of governments, will yet 
rather stick to what it has been accus- 
tomed to than launch out into untried 
experiments ; and, amidst the wild 
fancies afloat about changes of reli- 
gion, or the overthrow of constituted 
authorities, will yet continue to shel- 
ter itself under its paternal altars, and 
return, on the first kind invitation, to 
its original allegiance. 

We cannot go far into these specue 
lations, nor do we wish to build upon 
them any opinions which would lead 
to the laxity of governments. ‘There 
are occasions, certainly, in which ‘the 
menacing aspects of some parts of a 
population may require, on the part of 
governors, very decided measures, and 
very strict laws; and we confess that 
we have so much dependence on the 
wisdom of legislators, that we are 
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commonly disposed to acquiesce in 

the necessity of such measures, when 

they necessary to the great 
ii of a Nation. 


Coun The only 
principle which we would wish to 
ceeply im upon all the 


rulers, and all the higher orders of a 
people, is a sentiment of love and of 
veneration for the lower orders,——of 
gratitude for that loyal spirit, and that 
t for the constitution of society, 
by which the poorest, and even the 
most vicious, of the people are, in ge- 
neral, animated,—of a strong aver-. 
sion, therefore, to use any measures of 
force and severity where they are not 
absolutely required,—ef a deep sym- 
pathy with. the distresses and priva- 
tions which unfertunate postures of 
affairs may occasionally produce,—and 
an active eharity in going about a- 
mong their afflicted fellow-citizens, 
and devising every plan for their be- 
hoof within the compass of human 
wisdom and benevolence. Were they 
generally to do so, and many there. 
are thus virtuously and wisely em- 
ployed, they would find their worst 
prejudices against their inferiors in 
station removed,—they would feel 
their hearts bound to them by the 
sympathies of a common nature,—and 
they would gladly co-operate in all 
improverments of government, and in 
every extension of liberty, which they 
would feel that the of socie- 
ty required, from the ter advance 
of knowledge, and the more diffused 
sense of common and equal rights. 

II. If we have no notion that there 
isin the minds of the governed, in 
any nation, a deep-rooted aversion to 
tbe established order of human socie- 
ty, or any anxiety about impracticable 
and delusive improvements, except 
what may be the result of some pass- 
ing enthusiasm, or some discontent 
produced by actual want and suffer- 
ing—as little have we any idea that 
there is at present, or has ever been, 
2 deep-laid plot among governors to 
fetter their subjects, and to keep them 
down like wild beasts. We do not 
believe that this was ever much in the 
view of the rulers of the world in any 
vr nation, because, however 

d the education of rulers has often 
been, however every absurd prejudice 

ind must have, shown. them, that 
there is.a limit beyond which human 
bo 
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1s ever meeting its 
even under the most miserable and 
degrading forms of despotism. But, 
that any such plot should be existing 
in the present state of the world, seems, 
we will own, perfectly. inconceivable, 
We believe that sovereigns now-a-days 
are far from being unenlightened, and 
are, in general, aware, that their own 
interest consists mainly in promoting 
the good of their people. They may, 
perhaps, be too willing to provide for 
that good in their own way, aml may 
be desirous that the people them- 
selves should have as little to do in 
the operation as possible; and this, 
we are ready to admit, is yionstrously 
absurd, and more than the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe himself at- 
tempts, who certainly permits man- 
kind to do a great deal for themselves. 
In the direct improvement of go- 
vernments, therefore, in any attempts 
to extend their own influence and in- 
terference, the le must, in gene- 
ral, look to find a check from gover- 
nors, and, to a certain extent, the 
check is right, for it prevents things 
from going on too quick,—but eve 
other improvement, we rather thin 
the rulers of the world are at this 
time extremely disposed to promote. 
The Emperor of Russia, for instance, 
is doing what he can to introduce e- 
ducation, and many other advantages, 
among his people, the result of which 


. will be, in the long run, Freepom ; 


and, although we do not give him, or 
any sovereign in Europe, the credit of 
being very desirous that their people 

d be as Free as it would be wise, 
as well as generous, to permit them to 
be, we yet have no reason to suppose 


that they are at all unconcerned about 


their general Happiness and Prosper- 
ity.. In every country in Europe it 
is the part of Patriotism, undoubted- 
ly, to aim at the establishment of a 
rational liberty, as. far as .it can be 
brought about in the iar eircum- 
stances of any people ; and, this being 
the case, there ought, properly, to be 
a Wuia party in. every country,-~2 
party of men, who, convineed. that 
NO NATION CAN BE TRULY HAPPY OR 
PROSPEROUS WITHOUT. BEING FREE, 
do what they can, temperately an 


prudently, for the establishment.or 


the extension. of that freedom.; Inall 
nations, then, there, be. the»ne~ 
cessity for some, kind contest wits 
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the rulers ; but we really think, in all 
nations, certainly in this country, it 
might now be an amicable contest. It 
is only a question of degrees. Every 
rational Whig sees that there must be 
a government, and, consequently, 
power committed to the governors. 
Every governor of common sense, no 
less, must be convinced, that he holds 
his high station, not from any merit 
of his own, or for his own private 


entertainment, but for the public’ 


good. The lovers of freedom will 
wish to have the movements of the 
people as much unrestrained as is con- 
sistent with good government; and 
they may often err in the extent to 
which they push their views, because 
they may aim at what is either in- 
compatible with the state of human 
nature at all, or what at least is un- 
suitable to the present condition of 
society. Different degrees of freedom 
are adapted to the different conditions 
of nations. It would be absurd all at 
once to introdace into Russia the Bri- 
tish constitution, as it at present 
stands. It would be equally absurd, 
in the present state of England, to in- 
troduce annual parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage,—though we are not 
prepared t0 say, that, in the progress 
of society, Russia may not be qualified 
for obtaining British freedom, and 
England, a wider diffusion of liberty. 
{t is these varieties in the condition of 
mankind which make extensive obser- 
vation and just thinking as necessary 
in legislation as benevolent and pa- 
triotic intentions. There ought, in 
all propositions of change, especially, 
to be “ a temperance which may give 
them smoothness,” and, without this 
temperance and sobriety, there can be 
no such thing as genuine Whiggism. 
Governors, on the other hand, from 
various prejudices natural to their si- 
tuation, may be led to oppose: all 
change, however reasonable, or even 
to make encroachments ; ard it is here 
the part of a good Whig to his 
erp firmly, and not to yield to 

em an iota which he can retain ; but 
he will not be too ready to think that 
their motives, though prejudiced, are 
certainly ee or that there 
may not even be strong appvarances 
to justify ; mad he will 
ever be most averse, in any event, to 
endanger the peace of society by the 
encouragement of turbulent dis- 


orderly practices. 
we have gone a little 


yond our depth in this discussion, and 
may tiow be running a-ground. We 
believe, however, men in all situa 
tions to be commonly much better dis« 
posed than they know themselves to be, 
and certainly than other people think 
them ; and it would be greatly for the 
good of society, its progress, and its 
peace, if the governors and the go- 
verned, the high and the low, in all 
nations, and especially in this free 
and happy country, (we trust we 
shall never cease to call it so,) were 
far more intimately acquainted with 
each other's qualities and disposi« 
ions. 

These are some of the considerations 
which, without higher views, may 
tend to produce a kindly and peace- 
able temper in the frame of society. 
There are, however, considerations of 
a more sacred kind,—and we are ha 
py to suggest a few of them, in the 
words of a sermen®* lately preached 
and published by a respectable clergy- 
man in thiscity. We suspect most of 
our readers will prefer it to old Lati- 
mer’s. It is certainly more according 
to the character of the times. 


“‘ The present time,” says the preach- 
er, “ is marked by several alarming 
features, on which the real friends of pub- 
lic peace and vital godliness look with 
consternation and distress. A daring and 
licentious spirit has gone forth among the 
people. Its destructive poison has in 
many places spread with the rapidity of 
mortal contagion. Some have drank in the 
mischief with avidity, and have drank 
deeply. Its prominent features are a de- 
nial of all religion, except the barren ac- 
knowledgment of an unknown Ged ; and, 
linked with this by a more near or remote 
connexion, a resistance of all the constitut~ 
ed authorities, and a contempt fer all the 
ancient and wise institutions of this fa- 
voured country. Every effort is made by 
active, intelligent, and designing men, to 
give currency to this dreadful and infa- 
tuating delusion; and, it is to be feared, 
- many have not been sufficiently op 

eir guard against the insidious approaches 
of this fearful plague. 

“ The ministers of that Sayiour whe 
withheld the affectionate zeal of his angelic 
legions, while, suffering every gross and 
brutalized mark of indignity and scorn, he 
bowed before the delega 
the Reman 

uired, at such a moment as this, to exhi- 


q 
bit the clear and satisfactory language af 


authorities of 
empire, are imiperiously re- 
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the word of God on the point in question ; 
and to inculcate, both from the example 
of our Lord, and from the full and un- 
equivocal precepts of his word, submission 
to the powers that be. ‘ Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord’s sake.’ ”’ 


He then lays down his doctrine. 


Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man.’ By the ordinance of man 
we are to understand the human govern- 
ment or constitution under which men are 
in the course of Providence placed ; not 
that government which ought to be, or 
which in our own supreme political wis- 
dom, we may think essentially necessary ; 
but that which is; the mere present ex- 
istent ordinance of men, who, in congregat- 
ing for certain general advantages, have 
submitted to certain privations, and adopt- 
ed certain rules of conduct, in order to se- 
cure as far as possible the personal welfare 
of the many. St Paul, in the Romans, 
speaks of such constitutions or govern- 
ments as * the powers that be ;” that is, 
just taking them as they are, without en- 
tering upon the question of their wisdom 
or accuracy,—but simply the powers that 
be ; and, as such, he requires in his disci- 
ples a cheerful submission to their authori- 
ty in all things. By a submission to the 
ordinance of man, the scripture means a 
quiet, humble, unmurmuring, and Chris- 
tian-like spirit of obedience to the laws of 
the land. The Christian, as he makes the 
law of God his rule of conduct in all 
things, and anxiously seeks that in all re- 
spects, even in the hour of seclusion and 
secrecy, and in the very thoughts of his 
heart, he may be conformed to it, as the 
revealed rule of life ; so, in a subordinate 
sense, will he seek entire conformity to 
that human law, under whose authority he 
was born, in every pint in which, by obe- 
dience, bis conscience before God would 
not be violated. 

*** He will render honour to whom 
honour is For the same precept 
which requires him to ‘ fear God,” is equal- 
ly strong in its requirement that he should 
* honour the king.’ He cannot, therefore, 
give a licentious indulgence to his tongue 
to * speak evil of dignities,’ or lightly to 
* speak evil of the ruler of his people.’ 
Even if, on the royal purple, he should 
see a blot, that a well regulated mind, as 
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legates of his sovereign; and the judges 
and magistrates, who wield in each district 
of the country a delegated portion of tie 
royal power, will be received by him as 
those whose object, and whose right it is, 
to aim at the preservation of the public 
morals, and to be among their fellow 
countrymen ‘ the punishment of evil doers, 
and the praise of them that do well.’ The 
conduct of Paul before Festus and Felix, 
and of the Son of God at the bar of the 
Roman Governor, are beautiful specimens 
of Christian loyalty and submissive ac- 
knowledgment of the rights of the civil 
power: And in the instance where, in the 
presence of the High Priest, St Paul hum- 
bled and corrected himself for a hasty word 
before a tribunal, where he suffered both 
injustice and illegal indignity ; how wide a 
contrast do we see to that late instance, in 
which all that was sacred, and merciful, 
and patient in our Courts of Judicature 
was grossly insulted, I had almost said pro- 
faned, by the blasphemous flippancy of an 
hardened unbelie ver. 

** The Christian also will ‘ render cus- 
tom to whom custom is due, and tribute to 
whom tribute ;°-—he knows that his Saviour 
wrought a miracle rather than leave the 
customary demand unpaid: and in sub- 
mission, therefore, to the ordinance of 
man, he will include those dues of a pecu- 
niary kind which circumstances, and in 
many instances, providential dispensations, 
have rendered necessary, and of the amount 
of which the constituted authorities of the 
land, and not he, must be the judge. The 
Christian tradesman cannot conscientious- 
ly adopt such secret and underhand mea- 
sures as, by dexterously avoiding the wise 
and necessary appointments of the state, 
would give him, as an individual, an un- 
fair advantage, and throw a greater share 
of the public burdens on his neighbour. 
This is not doing unto others as you woul’ 
they should do unto you. The Christian 
also, while, by a fair and open conduct, 
and a loyal regard to the sovereign autho- 
rity and the laws of his country, he studies 
to render himself approved both to God 
and man, will use his, earnest and sirenu- 
ous endeavours, that all within the little 
sphere of his personal influence should 
Icarn thus to reverence, and thus to obey 
the higher powers. And in the moments 
of blasphemy and rebuke, when the op!- 
nions of men are wavering, when the sound 


ae, ie : the necessary result of its own moral ex- principles of Christian obedience to the 
{ Bia 4. . cellence, must lament ; the tenderness of a laws of men as well as to the laws of God, 
¥ 5 x a Christian spirit would seek rather to hide are brought into question ; he will  sacri- 

; eit ‘ i. it by the tear of individual and national fice or forget any minor points of difference, 


repentance, than point at it with the finger 
of scorn, and emblazon it in the highly 
coloured language of contumelious and 
noisy reproach. 

Christian will feverence all the 
constituted authorities of the Jand ;—he 
will pay due honour and respect to the de- 


and throw all his weight into the opposite 
scale ; and by activity and diligence, and 
patient submission to severe but unavoida- 
ble privation, he will endeavour to correct 
the bias which has misled the, multitude, 
and to restore again the balance of the 
commonwealth.” 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Engraving.—Three very extraordinary 
imprevements in the art of producing and 
multiplying impressions of engravings have, 
during the past month, excited the atten- 
tion of the scientific public. One of them 
is an American invention; the other is the 
contrivance of a Frenchman ; and the third 
is an application of the art of stereotyping, 
practised by several persons in London. 
We will endeavour to convey to our readers 
a succinct view of the principles of each of 
these inventions, and at an early period we 
are promised further details, which we 
shall hasten to lay before our readers :— 
The first of these interesting discoveries 
has been made by Mr Jacob Perkins, a 
scientific machinist of Philadelphia, who, 
from his preeminent skill, has for some 
time past been employed by the American 
Banks in the fabrication of notes, by means 
which baffle the feeble combinations of for- 
gery. It is the peculiar merit of Mr Per- 
kins’s notes, that they are capable of exhi- 
biting the highest perfection of the art of 
engraving ; while, at the same time, every 
impression, though millions of them may 
be required, is equal to a proof. This ap- 
parently impossible condition has been 
Overcome by the masterly combinations of 
Mr Perkins. His mode of proceeding is 
as follows: He first causes the subject to 
be engraved ona flat plate of soft steel, 
which, being duly hardened, is then capa- 
ble of impressing a similar surface of soft 
steel in a cylindrical form. The cylinder 
in its turn being hardened, is then capable 
of impressing other flat plates of soft steel, 
or copper-plates ; and one cylinder can thus 
multiply steel or copper-plates, in any de- 
sirable number, equal in effect and delica- 
cy t the first engraving. From these, of 
course, any number of impressions on pa- 
per may be taken, all fac-similes of one 
another; and, if steel-plates are used, they 
are all equal to proofs: or, if copper, they 
may be renewed as often as they begin to 
wear. ‘The apparatus for transferring the 
impressions, as well as various apparatus 
for producing endless lines in beautiful 
scrolis, and for other purposes, all of Ame- 
riean invention, are highly creditable to 
the genius and manufactures of the United 
States: but Mr P. has proved his fertility 
of contrivance, by inventing a machine for 
copper-plate printing. by which he is ena- 
bled, with thirty-six plates and the labour 
of four men, to produce one hundred and 
eight impressions in a minute; six thou- 
sand in an hour; and sixty thousand in a 
wotkng day. This machine consists of a 
wheel of four feet diameter, on the peri- 
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phery of which he fixes thirty-six plates ; 
and then, by supplying an endless reel of 
patent paper, which is made to dexend be- 
tween the plates onthe surtace of the wheel, 
and a suitable apparatus for inking the 
plates as they pass round, in the manner of 
Cowper's printing-machine and of calico. 
printing, he is enabled to take good im- 
pressions in the above surprising numbers. 
Mr Perkins, with his partner, Mr Fairman, 
an able engraver on steel, are at present 
engaged in submitting specimens to the 
Bank committee, before whom a competi- 
tion exists betwecn these gentlemen, Messrs 
Applegarth and Cowper, and some other 
artists and mechanists, the full develope- 
ment of which will afford curious matter 
for the history of the arts. The second dis- 
covery to which we allude is that of a 
French artist, who, by employing an elas- 
tic plate, on which to take an impression, 
and then stretching the plate, is enabled to 
retake another impression from the expand. 
ed figure, from which second impression 
he then prints impressions of an enlarged 
size, corresponding line for line with an ori- 
ginal small engraving. The inven- 
tion to which we have alluded isa varia- 
tion of the art of stereotyping. It is found 
to be practicable, so commensurate are the 
qualities of plasticity and cohesion of cer- 
tain atoms, that the same materials which 
afford a matrix of payes of types, are also 
sufficiently delicate to produce a_ bas-relief 
of acopper-plate, frem which impressions 
can be cast and recast, capable of being 
worked at a printing-press, and of produ- 
cing fair impressions on paper of the origi- 
nal design. For this improvement the 
public are indebted to Messrs Applegarth 
and Cowper; but it is practised by other 
persons in considerable perfection ; and 
seems likely to be useful, in augmenting 
the graphic illustrations of books, without 
increasing their cost.— Monthly Mag. 

Jt is proposed to open a subscription for 
raising a cenotaph to the memory of Dr 
John Wollcot, the distinguished poet under 
the name of Peter Pindar, Esq. in Dod. 
brook Church, the parish that gave him 
birth, and for which permission has been 
obtained from the Rev. J. C. L. Young, 
A.M. the rector. , 

France.—A_ splendid work is now pub. 
lishing in Paris, entitled, The Natural His- 
tory of Mammiferous Animals ; with ori- 
ginal figures, painted from living animals. 
The authors are, M. St Hilaire, professor of 
zoology in the Maseum of Natural Histo- 

, &c. and M. Cuvier, superintendent of 
the Royal Menagerie. 
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Four numbers have appeared, in folio, 
with six plates toeach numbex. No other 
collection but the Museum presents such 
an assemblage of circumstances favourable 
to the undertaking. 

The text in these numbers is by M. Cu- 
vier. “Thirteen of the figures represent 
animals well known: three belong to spe- 
cies which have been drawn from subjects 
not living, and eight represent animals that 
have never been pourtrayed. The descrip- 
tions embrace what is known relative to the 
exterior organs, and the use made of them, 
with that degree of: intelligence which is 
peculiar to the individual. The females and 
the young are accurately described ; and 
every circmmnstance connected with the re- 
production ofthe species is carefully noted. 
Particulars of this kind are fully detailed 
with respect to the Mouffion of Corsica, the 
Macako of Buffon, the Maki with a white 
forehead, and the Stag of Louisiana. 

The following reflection appears in the 
description of the maki.—** There is a law 
still mere general and more important than 
the faculty of reproduction ; and that is, 
the preservation of individual liberty. Ge- 
neration never takes place when the animal 
is bowing under the weight of slavery. All 
the arts resorted to, to effect this result, 
have proved ineffectual; and it appears, 
that, even instinct is effaced from their in- 
tellect, by a second nature, engendered by 
the habits of slavery.” 

Whatever has a relation to the printing, 
the lithography, the coleuring of the fi- 
gures, is executed in a manner that does 
honour to the parties. All the essential 
characters are delineated with a fidelity and 
correctness that surpass all preceding at- 
tempts of the kind. 

M. Meyer is publishing, at the Hague, 
in French, a ‘Treatise on the Progress of 
Judiciary Institutions, as interwoven with 
the government of the principal states of 
Europe. These institutions the author re- 
presents as having an impressive influence 
on manners, customs, and national charac- 
ter; he considers them as the principal 


source from which we may derive the phi- 


losophy of history ;—the progress of legis- 
lation being the progress of mankind in the 
career of civilization. 

Among other publications that have re- 
cently appeared in France, illustrative of 
the physical sciences, is A Dissertation on 
Practical Mechanics, (la Mecanique appli- 
qué axe Arts,) methodically explaining 
both the theory and practice of all such in- 
ventions as may direct the choite, construc- 
tion, and use, of every description of ma- 
chinery. ‘The author is M. Borgnis, ‘engi- 
ow and member of several learned socie- 

es. 

This is a work of: considerable magni- 
tude, and has long been # desideratum for 
the arts and artizans in general. The whole 
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is divided into eight treatises, each making 
one volume in quarto, and consisting of 
three or four hundred pages, with a great 
number of cuts, indispensable in an under. 
taking of this kind. 

The author’s extensive plan embraces 
the composition of machines, the movement 
of heavy loads, a description of the ma- 
chines employed in the four kinds of archi- 
tecture,—civil, hydraulic, military, and 
naval ; also such as are used in agriculture, 
and in the fabrication of articles of apparel, 
with automata, and theatrical machinery. 

Figure of the Earth.—An Account 
has been published at Paris of the opera- 
tions which have been undertaken to de- 
termine the figure of the earth, by M. 
Biot; and of every thing that has been 
done for these 150 years, in regard to 
determining the figure of the earth. It 
appears that M. Biot has brought home 
with him thirty-eight series of observations 
on the pendulum, of five or six hours each ; 
1400 observations of latitude, in fifty-five 
series, taken as many to the north as to the 
south of the zenith; and about 1200 
heights of the sun, to determine the accu- 
racy of the clock. Such part of the calcu- 
lations as time has permitted to be exccu- 
ted, proves that the results will be confor- 
mable to those already deduced from the 
theory of the moon, and from the measure- 
ment of terrestrial degrees compared toge- 
ther at great distances. 

The manuscript of the tragedy of Louis 
1X., a new and successful tragedy just 
brought out at Paris, has been purcha- 
sed for 4000 franks by a bookseller of l’a- 
ris. IJphigenie en Aulide never produced 
so much to its illustrious author: and yet 
we are told that this is the iron, not the gol- 
den age, of poetry ! 

Three volumes of Karamsin’s History of 
Russia have been translated from the lus- 
sian language into French. To the cie- 
venth century, the materials are principal- 
ly drawn from the writings of Nestor, a 
monk of Pilchersky. The princess Olga, 
who introduced Christianity mto Muscovy, 
and all the princes who favoured the priest- 
hood, are consequently the favourites of 
these annals. | 

Germany.—Dr Hartmann, of Frankfort 

on the Oder, has published, in a German 
medical journal, a statement, according to 
which he is able to produce at pleasure a0 
efflux of electrical matter fron: ‘himself to- 
wards other persons. ‘The crackting 1 (0 
be heard, the sparks s¢en, and the shocks 
felt. He has now, it is asserted, acquire! 
this faculty in so high a degree, that 3 de- 
pends on his own pleasure to make a spark 
issue from his finger, orto dtaw itfrom any 
other part of his body. 

Previous to the year 1805, there were 
other establishments for the blind, im Ger- 
many and the ‘adjacent ‘states, than the 
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common hospitals; but, since that period, 
a number of institutions for the instruc- 
tion of the blind have been organized on 
the model of that at Paris, as described in 
the work of Guille: one at Vienna in 1805; 
one at Berlin in 1806; one at Prague in 
1807; at Amsterdam in 1808); at Dres- 
den in 1809; at Zurich in 1810; and at 
Copenhagen in 181f. Similar establish- 
ments are now organizing in Wurtemberg, 
and in all the chief cities of Bavaria. 

Prussia.—Gymunastic schools have been 
established, by order of the government, at 
Berlin, and generally throughout the states 
of the Prussian monarchy. These exercis- 
es are in future to form a separate branch 
of instruction in all other public schools. 

The University of Padeborn, in one of 
the Westphalian provinces which now 
make an integral part of the Prussian mo- 
narchy, has been suppressed, and Padeborn 
contains, at present, only one College and 
one Seminary. The Universities of Mun- 
ster and Duisberg are likewise suppressed, 
and the students of all the three Universi- 
ties repair, for the most part, to Bonne ; 
but the professors retain their appoint- 
ments till provision can be made for them 
elsewhere. 

The press having been placed under a 
rigid censorship in Prussia, Hanover, &c. 
great discontents have arisen in consequence. 

Discovery of Roman Antiquities in Ba- 
varia.—Near Taharding, on the Alza, the 
issue of the Chrem Lake in Bavaria, frag- 
ments of Roman buildings have been dis- 
covered ; floors of marble mosaic, vaults 
resting on pillars, but particularly pipes 
four inches in diameter made of burnt 
earth, each pipe pierced on two sides, but 
all lying one over the other with their holes 
corresponding, and forming an entire wall, 
which is consequently bollow in the inside. 
Such pipes formerly served instead of stoves 
to heat the adjoining chambers, as the 
warmth of a fire made any where spread in 
all directions. Similar pipes, made of hol- 
low bricks; lay cross ways under the floors 
of the rooms. 

Banks of the Maine, Nov. 7, 1819. 

Discovery of a Fossile Crocodile.—Some 
time ago there was found at Darting, near 
Manheim, in Bavaria, in a mine of pea-ore, 
(iron, ore in the shape of peas and beans,) 
a few feet under ground, the petrified ske- 
leton of a narrow-jawed crocodile, the Ga- 
vial of antiquity. This is the only speci- 
men hitherto known of such an amphibi- 
ous animal, of which, as far as we are a- 
ware, nohe now exist in the waters of the 
earth. 1t is quite different from the com- 
mon narrow-jawed crocodile ; for example, 
the large and small teeth succeed each other 
in a regular alternation. 

Sweden.-The Swedish government has 
ordered a new translation of the Bible, and 
@ new book of hymns for divine service. 
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Reforms are also in contemplation for the 
amelioration of the Civil Code, the Forest 
Code, and the System of Military Tactics. 
A new College at Stockholm will raise the 
number of public colleges in the kingdom 
to eleven. ‘These colleges or universities 
are, at present, represented as in a flourish- 
ing condition. In the first quarter of the 
current year, there were at Upsal 1197 stu- 
dents, and at Lund about 600. The total 
number of pupils at the different establish- 
ments, for the purposes of classical litera- 
ture, amounts to 3440. 

Throuzhout the kingdom of Sweden 
proper, there are forty-five public presses or 
printing offices, sixteen of which are at 
Stockholm ; there are also forty-six jour 
nals or periodical publications, eight of 
which appear in the capital. In this num- 
ber we may reckon the I[duna, the Penelope, 
the Journal of Medicine, the Journal of 
Animal Magnetism; and the Magazine of 
Arts and Novelties, by the Baron Boye. 
A Journal of Literature is regularly pub- 
lished in the College of Upsal, as 1s also 
another for the Sciences and Arts, under the 
name of Svea. 

Denmark.—In Denmark, M. Schuma- 
cher, Captain of Artillery, has invented a 
species of fusee, which may prove of much 
utility to geography and meteorology. They 
possess a force greatly superior to the Con- 
greve fusee, and rise to a prodigious height. 
At theirhighest pointof elevation, they make 
an explosion, which scatters through the 
air a mass of light so clear and so strong, 
that it may be distinctly ascertained at the 
distance of thirty leagues. He.proceeded 
to the little island of Hielm, in the Katte- 
gat, and there his fusees, on their ascension 
and explosion, were visible at the Observa- 
tory of Copenhagen. ‘Though the distance 
is near thirty leagues, le saw, through a 
telescope, the explosion appear and disap- 
pear, like a star of the first magnitude. 2. 
hundred fusees of this description would be 
competent for measuring with precision any 
great arc of a circle. 

Among other new publications that have 
appeared in Denmark, we may notice the 
Miscellanea Hafniensia,—atheological and 
philological work, published periodicai'y 
by the learned Bishop Munter. Also yo- 
lume the fifth of Historia Regum Norvegi- 
corum, or a History of the Ancient Kings 
of Norway, translated into Danish and 
Latin from an ancient manuscript, and 
published at the expence of government, by 
the Professors Thorlak and Werlauft Also 
a new Collection of Memoirs of the Royal 
Society of Sciences at Copenhagen, for the 
years 1809 to 1812; and the second Part 
of the Voyage of @hlenschlaeger. 

Inoculation for the Plague.—Accounts 
from Tangiers, dated the 20th of August, 
state that a Spanish physician, named Don 
Serafino Sola, had obtained permission from 
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4 his government to try the experiment of from the incision. Three persons were 
s 4 i inoculating for the plague on some Spanish placed iN separate apartments, and, in pro- 
3 s deserters. They were inoculated with vi- portion as the symptoms augmented, oil of 
: | rus expressed from the plague sore, mixed olives was administered to them, both in- 
with an equal portion of the oil of olives. ternally and externally. ‘They have all 
The pestiferous matter was. taken from been restored to health, some in the space 
Hee persons in whem the plague had assumed of four and twenty hours, and the rest 
A UN the utmost degree of malignity. Fourteen successively. At present all are perfectly 
4 bit Ps individuals were inoculated, each receiving recovered. It is to be hoped, for the bene- 
; ' twelve pricks of the lancet, in those parts fit of humanity, that this kind of inocula. 
e4 2 of the body where the plague usually ap- tion will prove as successful as that for the 
pears, and which were previously rubbed small-pox. 

: Wea with oil of olives. Four other personsalso A University has been established at 
: tak received incisions on almost every part of Corfu by Lord Guildford, under the auspi- 
the body, and the mixed virus was injected. ces of the British government. His lord- 
ig $ In seven of these individuals, no traces ship has appointed to the different chairs 
of the plague, either gcneral or local, have Greeks of the first abilities ; -nd his inten- 
; yet appeared; the other seven experienced, tions have been seconded with much effect 


4 between the fourth and tenth hour after 


inoculation, some slight attacks, purely lo- 
cal, namely, litile sores were observable in 
particular parts of the body, in three of 
the paticnts; in the fourth a large carbun- 
cle appeared ; and the other three experi- 
enced slight symptoms and pains, arising 


by Count Capo d’istria, a native of Corfu, 
who, being apprised that M. Politi, a young 
Leucadian pessessed of knowledge and ta- 


, lents, desired to profess chemistry in the 


lonian Islands, remitted to him funds sut- 
ficient to procure the apparatus necessary 
for the laboratory, &c. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Tu expected Memoirs of the Protector 
Oliver Cromwell, and his sons Richard and 
Henry, illustrated by original letters, aud 
other family papers ; by Oliver Cromwell, 
Esy. a descendant of the family; orna- 
mented with six portraits, from original 
pictures, will appear in December, 

Mr Nash’s beautiful Drawings of Views 
in the City of Paris, and of the scenery in 
its environs, have been put into the hands 
of the first engravers; and a superb work 
is announced for publication in February, 
and for continuation in quarterly numbers. 
The proprietors have engaged Mr John 
Scott, formerly editor of the Stamfuord 
News, and Champion, and author of Tra- 
vels in France and Italy, to conduct the 
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The Tenth Number of the New Voyages 
and Travels will contain Prior’s Voyage 
from Calcutta to Java and the Spice Islands. 

Travels in various Countries of the East; 
being a continuation of Memoirs relating 
to kuropean and Asiatic Turkey, &c. are 
announced, by Robert Walpole, M. A. 
This volume will contain, among other 
papers, observations made by the late Mr 
Browne in parts of the Turkish empire; 
a biographical memoir of bim ; also an ac- 
count of a journey from Suez to Mount 
Sinai; of another, through part of Persia 
to the ancient Susa ; the Arabic inscription 
discovered by Belzoni in the Pyramid of 
Cephrenes ; travels in Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, and in the islands of the Ar- 


chipelago ; with remarks on the natural 


zy ‘ literary department. history, antiquities, manners, and customs, 
: 4 ibs A very interesting topographical work is of those countries. 
Sore 4s i announced, to be continued periodically, Memoirs of John Tobin, author of the 
describing London before the Great Fire. Honey-moon, &c. 3 with’ a» selection 


It will consist of a series of copies of ancient 
engravings and pictures, with historical and 
topographical accounts, illustrative of the 
early state, buildings, monuments, and an- 


from his unpublished. manusefipts, are 
preparing by Miss Benger, atithor of Me- 
moirs of Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton; 

A series of Ancedotes, collected:and ar- 
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tiquities, of the Metropolis. The prints 
(exclusively ef engraved descriptions be- 
neath) will be accompanied with from one 
to two or more shests of letter-press each. 
Every sixth number will conclude a part, 
containing twenty-five plates, and eighty 
pages of letter-press ; and four parts, ot, 
at the utmost, five, will complete the.work ; 
which will contain. ene hundred. or one 
hundred and twenty-five plates. 


ancient or of modern.times. The first fout 


ranged under separate heads, by Sholto 
and Reuben Perey, brothers of the Bene~ 
dictine Monastery, Mont-Benger, are 10 
the press. It is, said to be the fruitiof much 
curious reading during many years of mon- 
astic seclusion; and, while it embraces @ 
vast fund of entirely original maiter, will 
omit nothing particularly worthy of preser 
vation in the, aneeilotal treasures either of 
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parts will consist of anecdotes of Humani- 
ty, anecdotes of Eloquence, anecdotes of 
Enterprise, and anecdotes of Youth. These 
will be followed by anecdotes of Science, 
et Genius, of Liberty, of Heroism, &c. 

Mr Samuel Young, surgeon of the Can- 
cer Institution, Gerrard Street, Soho, will 
recommence, early in January next, his 
course of Lectures on the Nature and 
Treatment of Cancer, and other analogous 
diseases, as particularly connected with his 
new and successful method of treatment by 
pressure. 

A llistory of the Crusades for the Re- 
covery and Possession of the Holy Land, 
is announced by Chas. Mills, Esq. author 
of ** A History of Mubammedanism,”’ in 
two volumes octavo. 

Itineraries to Timbuctoo and Kassina, 
recently received by the Academie des In- 
scriptions, translated from the Arabic by 
M. de Sacy, investigated by M. de Walke- 
nacr, and translated into English by T. E. 
Lewdich, Esy. conductor of the mission to 
Ashantee, will be published in December. 
An Itinerary from Dagwumba to Mecca, 
and a memoir on the traces of Egyptian 
emigrations and colonies in Ashantee, will 
be prefixed. 

The Transactions of the Literary Socie- 
ty of Bombay, Vol. If. illustrated with en- 
gravings, is in the press. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
with silhouette portraits, for 1819, isin the 
press, containing, 1. Memoirs of those 
celebrated men who have died within the 
years 1818-19. 2. Neglected Biography, 
with biographical notices and anecdotes, 
and original letters. 3. Analysis of recent 
Biographical Works. 4. A Biographical 
List of Persons who have died within the 
British dominions. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Wesley, the 
founder of the English Methodists, by 
bert Southey, Ksq. in two volumes octavo, 
illustrated by pertraits of Wesley and 
Whitfield, will appear in a few days. 

Mr W. Jay is printing the Domestic 
* Minister’s Assistant: being a course of 
morning and evening Prayer (for five weeks) 
for the use of families; with Prayers for 
particular occasions. 

On the: ist of January will appear, the 
first number of anew literary Journal, en- 
titléd’ The Retrospective Review, consist- 
ing of criticisms upon, analyses ©;, and ex- 
tracts from, curious, useful, and valuable 
books: in all languages, which have been 
published, from the revival of literature to 
the commencement of the present century. 
It. will be continued quarterly. 

An Kpistle in Verse, written from A- 
merica in the year 1810, by Charles Les- 
ley the younger, is printing, under the di- 
rection of a gentleman of Liverpool. 

. Mr Andrew. Horn will publish in Janu- 


ary, a work on the insufficiency of Nature 


and Reason, and the Necessity of Revela- 
tion, to demonstrate the Existence and Per- 
fections of the Deity. 

A reprint will be ready for delivery in 
afew days, consisting of the two supple- 
mentary volumes of Vitruvius Britanni-« 
cus, by Woolf and Gaudon. 

A volume is in the press, bearing for title 
Christianity no cunningly-devised Fable 5 
being six discourses on the evidences of 
Christianity, by the Rev. H. C. O*Don- 
noghue, A. M. 

Mr Britton has just finished Part I. 
forming a half volume of a Supplement, 
or Vol. V. to his ** Architectural Anti- 
quities of Great Britain.’ This portion 
consists of 4) Engravings, representing a 
variety of examples of the circular Style of 
Kcelesiastical Architecture in England ; in- 
cluding some specimens of Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman ; these are displayed in Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, and Views; and are 
calculated to exhibit the progressive changes 
or styles in the architecture of this country. 

The work is intended to be compieted 
in 80 Plates, with appropriate letter-press, 
which will comprise an Historical; Descrip 
tive, and Critical Essay on the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Characteristics of the Ecclesias- 
tical Edifices, and Styles of Architecture in 

tngland. The Work is to be completed 
by the end of the year. 

The same Author has also completed 
his ** History and Antiquities of the Mee 
tropolitical Church of York,” illustrated 
with 34 Engravings, of Views, Elevations, 
Plans, and Details, of the Architecture of 
that Edifice ; with ** Biographical Anecdotes 
of the Archbishops.”——He has also pro- 
duced two out of three Numbers of “ 7'he 
History and Illustrations of Lichfield Cathee 
dral.” 

EDINBURGH. 

The Poetical Decameron, or Conversa- 
tions on English Poets and Poetry, particu. 
larly of the Reigns of Klizabeth and James 
1., by J. Payne Collier, of the Middle Tem- 
ple. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Tales of the Sempstresses. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

An Account of the Fishes found in the 
River Ganges and its Branches ; with en- 
gravings of each, executed in the best man- 
ner, from original drawings, by Francis 
Hamilton, M.D.F.R.S.L. and E. in 4to. 

Geological Travels through Scotland, the 
Shetland, Orkney, and Western Islands, 
by Robert Jameson, Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, Plates,and Sections. 

Principles of Geology, by William Knight, 
LL. D. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the Institution of Belfast. 1 vol. &vo. 

Mr Alexander Leith Ross, of Aberdeen, 
is preparing for the press a translation from 
the German of ** The History of Spanish 
Literature,” by Professor Bouterwek, of 
Gottingeu. 
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LONDON. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURAL Dictionary ; by J. 

Nicholson. The last Part. 4to. L. 2, 9s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Life, Ministry, and 
Writings, of the late Rev. John Fawcett. 
8vo. 12s. 

County Biography; or the Lives of Re- 
markable Charaeters in the Counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Royal 1 8ino. 2s. 6d. 
Bvo. 4s. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Concho- 
logy, including the Linnwan Genera, &c. 5 
by Samuel Brookes. L. 3, 10s. ; on large 
paper, L. 5, 15s. 6d. 

CRANIOLOGY. 

Sound Mind, or Contributions to the 
Natural History and Piiysiology of the 
Human Intellect; by J. Haslam. 8vo. 7s. 

MEDICINE. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plaints, demonstrating the various and ex- 
tensive Disorders of the Constitution which 
originate from this soufce ; prescribing a 
Successful Mode of Treatment, illustrated 
with Cases ; addressed equally to the Inva- 
lid as to those of the Profession; the 
Fourth Edition, materially Enlarged, by 
John Faithhorn, M. D. 

A General Index to the London Medical 
and Physical Journal; comprising an ana- 
lytical table of the contents of the first forty 
volumes of that work. &vo. L. 1, Is. 

An Inquiry illustrating the Nature of 
Tuberculated Accretions of Serous Mem- 
branes, &c.; by John Baron. yo. 14s. 

Surgical Essays. Part II.; by Astley 
Cooper and B. ‘Travers. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports, and Com- 
munications in Medicine and Surgery. Vol. 
H. 8vo. 13s. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, 
designed to illustrate the origin of Pagan- 
ism, &c.; by James Cowles Pritchard. 
8vo. Li. 1, 7s. 

NOVELS. 

Varieties in Woman. 
16s. Gd. 

The History of Little Bob, with Me- 
moirs of the Camelford Family; by Mrs 
Taylor. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL HtstTory. 

Hore Entomologice, or Essays on the 
Annulose Animals ; with plates. Vol. I. 
Part i. ; by W. 8. Macleay. 8vo. 12s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A short Account of the Principles on 
which a New System of Coinage may be 
founded, &c.; by Sir William Congreve, 
with coloured plates. 5s. 


3 vols. 12mo. 


THEOLOGY. 

Letters to a Friend on the Evidences, 
Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Re. 
ligion; by P. Gregory. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Discourses on the Three Creeds ; by E. 
Nares. 6vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects ; by the late 
Rev. M. West. 2 vols. &vo. L. 1, Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Narrative of Transactions in the Red 
River Company, from the commencement 
of the operations of the Earl of Selkirk till 
the Summer of 18163 by Alexander M‘- 
Donnell. 3s. 

The History end Topography of the Pa- 
rish of Sheffield, in the County of York; 
by Joseph Hunter. L. 4, 4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. IX. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels ; containing Dumont’s Narra- 
tive of thirty-four years” slavery in Africa ; 
Portinger’s Shipwreck on the Western Coast 
of the Red Sea; Burckhardt's Travels in’ 
Egypt and Nubia. 3s. sewed, and 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

An Abridgment of the most Popular Mo- 
dern Voyages and Travels ; illustrated with 
maps and numerous engravings. Vol. I. 
containing Voyages and Travels in Europe ; 
Vol. Il. in Asia; Vol. III. in Africa and 
in America ; each volume distinct, and sold 
separate, for the use of schools; by the Rev. 
T. Clark. 12moe. 5s. 

EDINBURGH. 

An Abridgment of Roman Antiquities, 
Proper Names, and Geography ; “to which 
are annexed a few grammatical observations 
for the use of schools; by Robert Mun- 
dell, A. M. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

The Life of Thomas Paine, with the 
Speech of the Hon. T. “rskine, on the part 
of the Prosecution the King v. Williams, 
for publishing Faine’s Age of Keason ; 
June 24, 1797. 1s. Gd. fine copies 2s. 

Christian Loyalty; or Obedience to tlie 
Civil Magistrate; the Result of Religious 
Principles; a Sermon addressed to the 
Episcopal Congregation in St Paul's Chapel, 
Carrubber’s Close; by the Rev. Edward 
Craig, M. A. 

Milton's Plan of Education, in his letter 
to Hartlib, (now very scarce 3) with the 
Plan of the Edinburgh Academical Insti- 
tution founded thereon. 8vo. 1s. 

The Marrow of Radical Reform ; or 4 
Dialogue between Sam. Shuitle and John 
Turnip. 

Notes on the Law of Arbitration ; with 
an Appendix of Forms; by John Parkes, 
Solicitor Supreme Courts. “8vo. Gs. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Mic-Lothian ; 
drawn and etched’by an Amateus. 4to. 21s. 
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Enquiry respecting the Relation of Cause 
and Effect ; in which the Theories of Pro- 
fessor Brown and Mr Hume are examin- 
ed; with a statement of such observations 
as are calculated to shew the inconsistencies 
of these Theories ; and from which a new 
Theory is deduced, more consonant to fact 
and experience: also a new Theory of the 
Earth, deduced from Geological Observa- 
tions. Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ; Edited by Macvey Napier, F. R. S. 
Vol. IV. Part I. L. 1, 5s. The seven 
Half Volumes already published contain 
upwards of One Hundred Engravings, exe- 
cuted in the first style of the art, from ori- 
ginal Drawings done purposely for the 
Work. 

Ivanhoe, a Romance, by “* the author of 
Waverley,” in 3 volumes post octavo. 
L. 1, 10s. 

Novels and Tales of ** The Author of Wa- 
verley,”’ comprising Waverley, Guy Man- 
nering, The Antiquary, Rob Roy, Tales of 
my Landlord, jirsi, second, and third series, 
with a copious Glossary ; in 12 volumes 
octavo, beautifully printed by Ballantyne 
and Uo. ‘L. 7, 4s. boards. 

A Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland, including the Isle of Man; com- 
prising an Account of their Geological 
Structure; with Remarks on their Agri- 
culture, Economy, Scenery, and Antiqui- 
ties; by J. Macculloch, M. D. F. L. S. 
2 vols. Sve, with a volume containing 43 
Iilustrative Engravings in quarto, with 
letter-press descriptions. L. 3, 3s. boards. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands, in a Series of Letters, descriptive 
of Manners, Scenery, and the Fine Arts ; 
by H. W. Williams, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With twenty Engravings. L. 2, 2s. 

A System of Mineralogy, in which mi- 
nerals are arranged according to the Na- 
tural History method ; by Robert Jameson, 
Regius Professor of Natural History, Lee- 
turer on Mineralogy, and Keeper of the 
Museum in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, enlarged and improved, in 
3 vols. &8vo, with Engravings. L. 2, 

An Introduction to Merchandise ; con- 
taining the theory and practice of Arithme- 
tic; Algebra with the Doctrine of Annui- 
ties, and Commerce, including treatises on 
Monies, Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
and Book-Keeping, with an Appendix, 
containing Tables of Logarithms, Com- 
pound Interest, and Annuities; an Kx- 
planation of Commercial terms; and An- 
swers to the Exercises proposed in the 
work by Robert) Hamiiton, LL. D. 
R. S. the whole new modelled, and adapted 
to the improved methods and information 
of ‘the present time, by Elias Johnston, 
‘Teacher’ of Mathematics in Edinburgh. 
8vo. 12s... 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour- 
nal. No. 64. Gs. 


The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Dis- 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Practical Mechanics, 
Geography, Statistics, and the Fine and 
Useful Arts. Edited by Professor Jame- 
son and Dr Brewster. No. III, (to be 
continued quarterly.) Handsomely print- 
ed in octavo, with Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibit- 
ing a concise View of the latest and most 
important Discoveries in Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Pharmacy. No. LXILI. (pub- 
lished quarterly.) 4s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Ancient and Modern; in- 
cluding such Foreign Works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the 
British Dominions: as also, a Copious Se- 
lection from the Writings of the most dis- 
tinguished Authors of all Agesand Nations; 
by Robert Watt, M. D. Part III. Hand- 
somely printed in 4to. L. 1, ls. in boards. 

Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, Vol. 
VI. A. D. 1643-1651, folio, half bound, 
L. 1, 11s. Gd. prepared and published un- 
der the direction of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners on the Public Records of the King- 
dom. 

Observations on some of the Characteris- 
tic Doctrines of the Gospel, a charge, deli- 
vered in June 1819, to the Clergy of the 
Episcopal Communion of Brechin ; by the 
Right Rey. George Gleig, LL. D. &c. 
their Bishop. 2s. 

An Introduction to Algebra, in which 
the fundamental rules are clearly demon- 
strated, and the whole rendered easy to 
every capacity; with an Appendix, con- 
taining the solution of one hundred Alge- 
braical Questions ; By Robert Sharp, Teach- 
er of Mathematics, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. 
bound. 

Discourses and Essays on subjects of 
public interest ; by Stevenson M‘Gill, D.D. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Letters to a Friend, containing Strictures 
ona recent publication upon Primitive Chris- 
tianity, by Mr John Walker, formerly 
Fellow of Dublin College ; by J. A. Hal- 
dane. 12mo. ls, Gd. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, from No- 
vember 1817 to November 1818, collected 
by J. Wilson, G. Tait, R. Rollo, and M, 
A. Fletcher, Esqrs. Advozates. Ry ap- 
pointment of the Faculty of Advocates. 
1&s. 

The Harp of Renfrewshire ; a Collection 
of Songs, and other Poetical Pieces, (man 
of which are original.) Accompanied wi 
notes, explanatory, critical, and biographi- 
cal, and a short Essay on the Poets.of 
Renfrewshire ; with an Appendix, contain 
ing specimens of their. pogtry, (is. 6d. 
boards. 
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the Songs, Airs, and Legends of the adhe- 
rents to the House of Stuart, collected and 
illustrated ; by James Hogg. 8vo. 12s, 
boards. 

‘The Life of Andrew Melville, contain- 


Register.—Foreign Intelligence. 
The Jacobite Relics of Scotland, being 


ing illustrations of the Kcclestastical and 
Literary History of Scotland, during the 
latter part of the 16th and beginning of the 
17th century ; with an Appendix, consisting 
of original papers; by Thomas M‘ Crie, 
D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. L. J, 4s. 
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REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

FraNnckE.—The past month has brought 
us various articles of intelligence from 
France, which are of some importance. 
On the 20th of November a decree was is- 
sued by the king, announcing the follow. 
ing changes in the ministry :— 

The Baron Pasquier to be Minister of 
Foreign A ffairs. 

The Marquis de Latour Maubourg, 
{Minister at the Court of London.) to be 
Minister at War. 

M. Roy to be Minister of the Finances ; 


The Comte Decazes to be President of 
the Ministry. 

This change gave rise to a lively ferment 
in Paris, and the Funds fell to 57 and a 
fraction. The three dismissed ministers, 
namely, the Marshal Gouvier, St Cyr, Ge- 
neral Dessolles, and M. Louis, have, it is 
said, quitted their places rather than sub- 
mit toa contemplated change inthe election 
Jaw, which it appears is still to be attempt- 
ed. The Legislative Chambers were open- 
ed on the 2th by the king in person. His 
majesty’s speech on that occasion presents 
a favourable picture of the internal condi- 
tion of France with regard to the improve- 
ment of agriculture, commerce, and the 
arts, the increasing prosperity of the coun- 
try, and the flourishing state of the finan- 
ces. It is stated “iat the revenue so far 
exceeds the expenditure as to permit the 
annual application of large sums to the dis- 
charge ot the public debts, and even justi- 
fies a hope of the speedy diminution of the 
individual burdens of the people. The 
most important part of it is where his ma- 
jesty expresses a desire so far to alter the 
constitution of the Chamber of Deputies, as 
to repeal the present practice of partial re- 
newals in every successive year of the Cham- 
ber, and to *‘ ensure it a duration more 
ane to the existence of public or- 

Louis, it appears, now finds himself suffi- 
ciently secure on his throne, to enable him 
without fear to recall most of the individuals 
who were banished Franc: at the time of 
his accession, on account of their notorious 


affection for the dynasty of Bonaparte ; and 
the French papers accordingly contain a 
long list of those persons who are now per- 
mitted to return to their country. ‘This 
list includes the names of the Lallemandes, 
Drouet D’Erlon, Lefebvre Desnoucttes, 
Clausel, Laborde, Bertrand, Drouot, Sava- 
ry, Lavallette, Rovigo, Soult, Cambrone, 
Vandamme, and several others of less note. 

The Chamber of Deputies assembled on 
the 2d inst. and proceeded to the appoint- 
ment of secretaries, the forming of burcaux, 
and the regulating the internal economy oi 
the respective chambers. On the name of 
Gregoire being proposed as a member of 4 
permanent Committee of the Chamber, great 
agitation took place—Count Marcellus ex- 
claiming, ** No regicides in the Chamber.” 
The members of the left side, consisting of 
M. de la Fayette, Lafitte, Argenson, and 
others, demanded silence ; and order being 
at length restored, it was proposed that the 
name of the Abbe Gregoire should be era- 
sed from the list of the Committee, until 
the Chamber should have verified his pow- 
ers, which motion was adopted by @ great 
majority. On the 8th a stormy debate 
took place regarding the election of Gregoire, 
when it was declared invalid for want of 
form. 

The French Government having adopted 
measures for the gradual increase of the 
Army, begins to turn its attention to Its 
Marine. The following has been fixed us 
the Peace Establishment —16 Vice-Admi- 
rals, 20 Rear-Admirals, 100 Captains of 
the line, 100 Captains of frigates, 400 Lieu- 
tenants, 500 Midshipmen, $00 Candidates. 
This number of Officers will not, however, 
be completed, but in consequence of a Spe- 
cial Ordinance, and is to remain provisien- 
ally as follows:—G Vice-Admirals, 12 
Rear-Admirals, 60 Captains of the line, 80 
Captains of frigates, 300 Lieutenants of 
the line, 400 Midshipmen, 300 Candidates. 

Spatn.—According to the medical re- 
ports from Cadiz, the deaths there on the 
Yth ult. were 37 out of 1589 sick ; on the 
following day, 33 out of 1607 sick; and 
on the Il th, 23 out of 1624 sick. _At Port 
St Mary’s, on the 8th, there were six deaths 
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out of 530 sick; the 9th, 12 out of 500; 
and the 10th, 10 out of 484 sick. 

All the parties implicated in the Cadiz 
conspiracy assert, that they had only yield- 
ed to the repeated importunities of General 
O’ Donnell, who, on his side, justifies his 
conduct in sounding their intentions, by ex- 
press orders from the king. 

NETHERLANDs.—Louis Bonaparte, the 
late King of Holland, is at present prose- 
cuting the King of the Netherlands before 
the preliminary court at Amsterdam, for 
the price of the magnificent seat of Mr 
Hope, banker at Haarlem, which the for- 
mer purchased from Mr Hope, and the 
latter on his entrance to the throne took 
possession of the property, as beinga de- 
mesne of the crown. The present king had 
offered an indemnification of 300,000 flo- 
rins, which Louis refused. And the ques- 
tion to be proved before the tribunal is, 
whether the ex-king paid for the palace 
out ef his own private fortune? Louis 
Bonaparte has chosen for his counsel Dr 
Mayer, one of the first lawyers of the Ne- 
therlands, and the author of sonic excellent 
works. 

GERMANY.—In pursuance of the feso- 
lutions of the Germanic Diet, an ordinance 
has been issued at Hanover, enforcing an 
old edict of Geo. I. and afterwards renewed 
by Geo. I]. subjecting every publication 
threughout the dominions of Hanover, and 
if the publisher be an Hanoverian subject, 
every work published beyoud those domi- 
nions, to.a preliminary censorship. There 
are alse further restraints imposed on re- 
publications of works printed in other parts 
of Germany, and on newspapers and peri- 
odical journals. 

The King of Wurtemberg has, it is said, 
decidedly refused to sauction the pene 
ings of the Diet, and declared his firm de- 
termination to keep the promises:he made, 
and .the, oath he took, on accepting the 
Constitution of Wurtemberg. It is added, 
that.the King of Bavaria has adopted a si- 
milar resohation, and entirely disavows what 
was done by the Diet in its sitting of the 
20th ult. ‘This tribunal indeed seems to 
excite. no small degree of alarm, both 
among the people and the sovereigns of 
Germany, 

A statement has been issued by the Prus- 
sian Government,.containing at length its 
reasons for adopting the resolutions of the 
Diet at Frankfort. It is mentioned ‘that 
the political and moral state of Germany 
has long inspired terror into the friends of 
social, order 5, and it is for the purpose of 
pooeaing the mass of the people, who are 

eclared to. be sound and well affected, a- 
gainst the designs of incendiaries, that the 
Government bas resolved to adopt its pre- 
sent course of policy. 

The regular Prussian army is edtimate? 
at 157,570 men. The landwebr, on whom 
VOL. V. 


it appears that the different governments 
now !ook with jealousy and fear, amounts 
to 438,537 men, in 280 battalions and 276 
squadrons. 

Earthquake.—On the 13th October, be- 
tween eight and nine in the morning, there 
was a smart shock of an earthquake at Pla- 
nen, at which time an enormous piece of 
hangitig rock fell with a dreadful noise in- 
to the river Elsler. Preceding the shock, 
some remarkable phenomena had been ob- 
served at places in the neighbourhood. 
Near Gera, at 30 minutes past seven A. M. 
scarcely an hour before the shock was felt 
at Planen, a noise in the air was heard, 
resembling the discharge of cannon, and 
ending like the ringing of bells. At Kor- 
tritz some people thought they felt an 
earthquake, and meteoric stones fell at the 
same time about a league from Gera. 

Tontan of 
Santa Maura.—Extract of a letter, dated 
Corfu, Oct. 7th. “* The system of taxation 
which now prevails in these islands, and 
which is becoming daily more burdensome, 
has, for some time, been a subject of seri- 
ous apprehension with those who are ac- 
quainted with their affairs, and known the 
nature and extent of their resources. In 
addition to the ordinary sources of revenue, 
the Government daily resorted to new tax- 
es. In September last an impost was laid 
on the flocks and herds, which are very nu- 
merous in the mountainous parts of Santa 
Maura, Cephalonia, and Zante. The ex- 
periment of this financial measure having 
been made in the first of these islands, the 
country people remonstrated with the local 
authorities; but, before redress could be 
obtained, an insurrection began in the vil- 
lage of Stachiotes, and soon spread through 
the rest of the island; the people opposed 
the collectors of customs, whose chief, Sig- 
nior Siciliano, was killed. Military force 
having been sent from the garrison, the in- 
surgents, on the 3d of October, proceeded 
towards the city. Major Stoven, the British 
commandant, with part of the garrison, 
took up a position on the hill. that com- 
mands the main road, with a view to pro- 
tect the town: and on the approach of the 
insurgents a regular action took place, in 
which it is said that thirteen men were kil- 
led, and several wounded on both sides. 
Major Stoven having retired with his de- 
tachment_to the fortress, in order to secure 
it, the country people entered the town, and 
asshiled and burnt the houses of those 
persons whe were known to have supported 
the new tax. Sir Thomas Maitland being 
absent from the island when the news of 
the affair reached Corfu, Sir Frederick A- 
dam sent 350 men_with artillery to Santa 
Maura. ‘This reinforcement not provin 
sufficient, a second was gent in ‘haste, and 
hopes are entertained that, with its assist.’ 
ance, the insurrection will be quclled. 
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+ There are some apprehensions that the 
saine spirit may manifest itself in other is- 
lands, particularly in Zante and Cephalo- 
nia, the inhabitants of which might make 
a stand in their mountains for a long time.”’ 

ASIA. 

East Inp1Es.—Seduction.—On the 17th 
of March last, in the supreme court of 
Calcutta, a Mr Comberbach obtained a 
verdict of 25,000 rupees damages against 
Mr Croft, his partner, for the seduction of 
his daughter. The parties were attornies 
of the supreme court, and intimate friends. 
The defendant, a married man, prevailed 
on his victim to elope from her father’s 
house in the night, leaving letters behind 
her to her mother and sister, in which she 
stated that the fear of becoming insane had 
determined her to drown herself! Fully 
believing this melancholy information, the 
family were almost killed with grief, in 
which the defendant hypocritically pretend- 
ed to join. The river was dragged for 
some miles in order to find the body. At 
the end of six months Miss Comberbach 
was discovered living in a state of concubi- 
nage, in an obscure part of the city, with 
the defendant, and was taken from him in 
a state of pregnancy; thus adding severer 

ngs to the miseries her afflicted family 
iad suffered from her supposed suicide. 

Dreadful Earthquake.—An earthquake, 
scarcely to be paralleled in its awful nature 
and extent, has occurred ina part of the 
world where similar calamities have hither- 
to been extremely rare. The whole dis- 
trict and territory of Kutch, a country si- 
tuate to the N.W. of Bombay, and includ. 
ing several towns and villages, has been 
destroyed. ‘The entire city of Bhooj, the 
capital, has become a heap of ruins, and 
2000 of the inhabitants lie buried beneath 
them. Its walls being composed of a 
stone of a sandy nature, the whole, from 
the effect of the severe concussion of the 
earth, crumbled in a mass, obliterating and 
confounding the site of several of the narrow 
streets, so that the wretched survivors knew 
not where to dig, in order to search for the 
bodies of their buried friends or rela. 
tives. This overwhelming calamity hap- 
pened on the 16th of June last. The Bri- 
tish troops under the command of Sir W. 
Keir were encamped in the midst of this 
terrible convulsion of nature, and saw the 
city of Bhooj on one side of them, and the 
fortress of Boojia on the other, wholly de- 
stroyed, but escaped, fortunately, without 
material injury. Among the towns that 
have suffered, Mandavie, Moondar, Anjar, 
and Baroda, are more particularly mention- 
ed. The earthquake extended to the north- 
ward as far as the city of Ahmedabad, 
where its ravages were considerable; two 
large minarets, one of the gates, and 300 
ef its houses, were thrown md It was 


slightly felt at “Poonah, which is nearly 
400 miles from Ahmedabad, the devasta- 
tion extending widely on each side of the 
direct line between those cities. The shocks 
occurred for several days in succession. 
The first shock, which took place at Baro- 
da, lasted between two and three minutes 
without intermission : one more happened 
on tne following day, the 17th June; two 
on the 18th, and two on the 20th. 

New SoutH WaLEs.—The Fox-hound, 
arrived from New South Wales, has brought 
accounts from that colony-te the date of 
the 13th June, which contain a General 
Order, dated Government House, Sydney, 
May 3ist, 1819, in which his Excellency 
announces the discovery of a very valuable 
country westward of the Blue Mountains, 
by the personal exertions of Charles Thros- 
by, Esq. This new discovered land ex- 
tends from the Cow Pastures to Bathurst, 
and is represented, with few exceptions, as 
rich, fertile, and luxuriant; abounding 
with fine runs of water, and all the happy 
varieties of soil, hill, and valley, to render 
it not only delightful to the view, but 
highly suitable to all the purposes of pas- 
turage and agriculture, 

The population for the last year had, 
it appears, increased from 20,000 to 25,000, 
and the settlement not only supplies itself 
with all necessaries, but has a considerable 
surplus of valuable articles for exportation. 
Its progress has been hitherto obstructed 
by injudicious regulations and heavy duties 
on certain articles exported. These, how- 
ever, it is supposed, will now be modified 
or altogether abolished ; in which case there 
appears no obstacle to the rapid, and for 
many years to the indefinite, increase of this 
colony. 

The following is an abstract of the last 
public muster concluded in the different 
settlements in November last, when the 
following results were ascertained. 

Total of the population of the territory, 
25,000 souls ; being an increase in one year 
of nearly 5000 inhabitants. 
Acres of wheat in cultivation - - 20,100 
Do. of ground ready for maize - 8,400 
Do. of barley, oats, pease, and beans 

in cultivation - - - 4,990 
1o. of potatoes - 
Do. of gardens and orchards -. + 990 
Do. of cleared ground 
Total quantity of acres held by in- 

dividuals 

Live Stoek. 
Total number of horned cattle in 


290, 


the territory - - 55,450 
Do. ofsheep + 201,240 
Do. of swine - 22,530 


Do. ofhorss - 38,600 
AFRICA. 

ALGIERS.—By the following communl- 
cation it would appear that the European 
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powers are Meditating some new scheme of 
policy in regard to the Barbary States: 
** Algiers, Sept. 10. 

‘¢ An English and French combined 
squadron, composed of the Rochfort of 80 
guns, and a brig of war, under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Freemantle, 
and the French ship Colossus, and frigate 
Galatea, commanded by Vice-Admiral Lu- 
rein, arrived here on the 3d inst.: on the 
4th, the two Admirals came on shore; on 
the 6th, they presented to the Dey, in the 
name of their Sovereigns, the resolutions of 
the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, relative 
to the Barbary Pewers, one of which was 
to the following effect: 

** That the Barbary Powers will no 
longer be allowed to remain on the footing 
they had been ; and that they must hence- 
forth, in their political relations, consider 
themselves to be viewed in the light of ci- 
vilized nations, &c. &c. 

** To this the Dey replied, that he really 
could not comprehend what the Admirals 
would say to him, and they have, in fact, 
left Algiers without any further arrange- 
ment.” 

According to the most recent accounts 
from the coast of Barbary, the regency of 
Tunis has declared its submission to the re- 
solutions of the Congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, for the suppression of piracy. 

The plague still raged at Tunis, where 
it had carried off 60,000 persons ; but it is 
said to have ceased at Algiers. 

We understand a negociation is pending 
between the Emperor of Morocco and a 
foreign power, which has engaged an Eng- 
lish gentleman to open a communication 
on a grand commercial scale with Tombuc- 
too and Sudan. This gentleman is to proceed 
through Fas to Taffililt, where he is to 
have letters of protection and hospitality 
from the Emperor of Moroceo, to the 
Arabian Sheiks of Sahara and Bled el Je- 
reed, and letters of credit to the Company 
of Fas merchants established at ‘fombuctoo. 

AMERICA. 

Unirep StatEs,—The recent arrivals 
from this quarter bring no political news 
of importance ; but one of the papers con- 
tains the following curious paragraph :— 

Old Mr Francisco.—The Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald, after giving the particulars 
of the cattle show at Castleton, in that State, 
mentions the following extraordinary cir- 
cumstance:—The day was rendered pe- 
culiarly interesting by the presence of Henry 
Francisco, of the age of 137 years, who 
ploughed a furrow with the oxen that day 
exhibited. This veteran, who, in the year 
1702, bore arms at the coronation of Queen 
Ann, in the year 1819, held the plough at 
the first exhibition of the Rutland County 
Agricultural Society, and. witnessed the 
assemblage of many thousands of wealthy, 


industrious, and respectable inhabitants, 
in a section of the country which was un. 
inhabited and scarcely known when he 
had attained his threescore years and ten.” 

SPANISH AMERICA.—By the intelli- 
gence recently received from the Spanish 
Main, it appears that the whole of New 
Granada is now in the hands of the Inde- 
pendents. 

On the I1th of September a general in- 
surrection of the Creoles took place at 
Santa Fe, the capital. All the Spaniards 
were murdered, the Governor and a few 
officers of the Government excepted, and 
they were compelled to fly in such haste, 
as to leave every thing behind them, both 
public and private property. This occur- 
red previous to the entry of Bolivar into 
the city, which took place about seven 
days afterwards. He found in the city a 
treasure amounting to two and a half mil 
lions of dollars. 

The most important battle, fought by 
Bolivar, was at a place called Bojaca, which 
was decisive in favour of the Patriots. The 
force of the Royalists consisted of 3000 
men, and of this number only 50 are said 
to have escaped, Beraida, the Spanish Ge- 
neral, together with the second in com- 
mand, were killed; and 1600 were taken 
prisoners. 

The letters from Margarita mention the 
arrival of another portion of General De- 
vereux’s Legion, from Ireland, command- 
ed by Colonel Meade and Colonel Aylmer, 
amounting to about 1000 men. 

INDIEs:—Violent Hurricane.— 
Advices from the island of St Thomas, to 
the 24th September, give the details of a 
most dreadful hurricane which occurred at 
that island on the 21st and 22d of that 
month. The weather the whole of the day 
of the 21st indicated an approaching storm, 
and every precaution was taken to avert 
the danger. In the evening it began to 
blow with much violence from W.N. W.; 
the rain fell in torrents, and, from one to 
four o’clock of the morning of the 22d, the 
hurricane was most severe. At daylight 
the wind moderated, when the town and 
harbour presented a melancholy appear- 
ance; the fences were destroyed, many 
houses unroofed, and some entirely blown 
down, the wharfs all injured, and many of 
them blown away. About 100 sail were 
driven on shore, leaving only six sail at an- 
chor, amongst which was the Admiral’s 
ship. About 50 lives were lost in the har- 
bour, and 15 in the country. Most of the 
buildings in the country were destroyed, 
but the town suffered comparatively little. 
Tortola and St John’s suffered very much. 
In the former a number of people were 
killed, and all the houses, except 12, de- 
stroyed. Mrs Hetherington, the wife of the 
President, was killed. ‘St Bart’s and St 
Martin’s suffered dreadfully ; at the latter 
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it is said that 15 lives have been lost. St 
Gustatia, Dominica, and St Croix, have 
escaped entirely. 

The island of Barbadoes also escaped the 
hurricane of the 21st and 22d of Septem- 
ber ; but it was visited by another, on. the 
13th of October, from which day, till the 
afternoon of the Friday following, the ele- 
ments continued in dreadful commotion. 
At Bridgetown the rain fell in torrents, 
and, from its immense quantity, the gully 
became so impetuous, that it forced its way 
into the Green, and thence through Broad 
Street, the houses of which were inundated, 
and much property injured. The new 
bridge, which had been very recently erect- 
ed, at an enormous expence, was carricd 
away. Many stores were totally destroyed, 
and houses on the sea side carried away, 
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with the persons who inhabited them. The 
injury sustained among the shipping and 
the plantations was also considerable. 

Some serious differences have recently 
arisen in Barbadoes, between the governor 
Lord Combermere, and several of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. These disputes origina- 
ted in the case of what was considered an 
illegal exercise of authority on the part of 
Lord Combermere, in erasing the names of 
two persons from the Commission of the 
Peace. Improper conduct, but of what 
kind is not mentioned, was alleged against 
them by his Excellency; but it was con- 
tended by his oppouents, that he had not 
the power to dismiss Magistrates without 
the consent of the Privy Council previous. 
ly obtained. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

On the 23d November, the Session of 
Parliament was opened by the Prince Re- 
gent in person. His Royal Highness went 
in state from Carleton House to West- 
minster ; and having taken his seat on the 
throne, and the Commons being summon- 


ed, the Prince addressed both Houses of 


Parliament in the following speech : 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ It is with great concern that I am a- 
gain obliged to announce to you the con- 
tinuance of his Majesty’s lamented indis- 
position. 

** J regret to have been under the neces- 
sity of calling you together at this period 
of the year; but the seditious practices so 
long prevalent in some of the manufactur- 
ing districts of the country have been con- 
tinued with increased activity since you 
were last assembled in Parliament. 

“ They have led to proceedings incom- 
patible with the public tranquillity and 


with the peaceful habits of the industrious 
classes of the community ; and a spirit is 


now fully manifested, utterly hostile to the 


constitution of this kingdom, and aiming 
not only at the change of those political 


institutions which have hitherto constituted 
the pride and security of this country, but 
at the subversion of the rights of property 
and of ali order in, society. 

‘© J have given directions that the neces- 


sary information on this subject shall be 
laid before you ; and I feel it to be my 
indispensable duty to press on your imme- 
diate attention the consideration of such 
measures as may be requisite for the coun- 
teraction and suppression of a system which, 


if not effectually checked, must bring con- 
fusion and ruin on the nation. 


‘© Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** The estimates for the ensuing year 
will be laid before you. 

The necessity of affording protectici: 
to the lives and property of his Majesty's 
loyal subjects has compelled me so make 
some addition to our military force ; but | 
have no doubt you will be of opinion that 
the arrangements for this purpose have 
been effected in the manner likely to bo 
the least burdensome to the country. 

** Although the revenue has undergone 
some fluctuation since the close of the last 
session of Parliament, I have the satisfac- 
tion of being able to inform you, that it 
appears to be again in a course of progres- 
sive improvement. 

** Some depression still continues to ex- 
ist in certain branches of onr manufactures, 
and I deeply lament the distress which is 
in consequence felt by those who more im- 
mediately depend upon them ; but this de- 
»yression is in a great measure to be ascrib- 
ed to the embarrassed situation of other 
countries, and { earnestly hope that 1 
will be found to be of a temporary nature. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ I continue to receive from foreig! 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 

“© It i8 my most anxious wish that ad- 
vantage should be taken of this season o! 
peace to secure and advance our internal 
prosperity ; but the successful prosecution 
of this object must essentially depend 00 
_the preservation of domestic tranquillity. 

‘* Upon the loyalty of the great body of 
the people I have the most confident reli- 
ance ; but it will require your utmost v) 
gilance and exertion, collectively and indi- 
vidually, to check the dissemination of the 
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doctrines of treason and impiety, and to 
impress upon the minds of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects, that it is from the cul- 
tivation of the principles of religion, and 
from a just subordination to lawful authori- 
ty, that we can alone expect the continu. 
ance of that divine favour and protection 
which have hitherto been so signally ex- 
rienced in this kingdom.” 

In the House of Peers the address which 
is usual in answer to the Royal speech was 
moved by Earl Manners, and seconded by 
Lord C. Churchill. In the Commons it 
was moved by the Hon. J. Somers Cocks, 
and seconded by the Hon. Edward Cust. 
In the Peers, Karl Grey moved an amend- 
ed address, pledging the House to go into 
an early investigation of the circumstances 
which have led to the present disturbed 
state of the country ; and more especially 
to inquire into the recent transactions at 
Manchester. ‘This amendment was lost 
on a division of 159 to 34. Mr Tierney, 
in the Commons, proposed a similar amend- 
ment, recommending conciliatory measures, 
moderate Reform of Parliament, and an 
inquiry into the late proceedings at Man- 
chester. This amendment was negatived 
by a majority of 381 to 150, after keen 
debates, which occupied two complete sit- 
tings of the House, each till a late hour in 
the morning. 

From the discussions which took place on 
these occasions, it seems that ministers 


have determined to oppose a Parliamen-. 


tary inquiry into the Manchester affair, 
at whatever time a motion to that ef- 
fect may be made. The principal grounds 
on which they have fixed this determination 
is, that the parties aggrieved have it in 
their power to bring actions at common 
law against their assailants, and that it 
would therefore be unwise and improper 
to interfere with the course of justice, by 
taking the matter from before the legal 
tribunals of the country. 

On the 29th Ministers brought forward 
the following measures, ‘for the safety of 
the country in the present important cri- 

1. A Bill to expedite the trial of misde- 
meanours, by preventing traversing, except 
by consent of the Courts. 

2. A Bill to subject all political publica- 
tions, whether periodical or occasional, or 
whether in halfa sheet, one sheet, or two, 
to the same stamp as a newspaper. Pub- 
lishers to give security to answer the con- 
sequences of a conviction for a treasonable, 
blasphemous, or seditious, libel. 

3. A Bill for the better suppression of all 
seditious and blasphemous publications ; 
on the first conviction, the offender to be 
subjected to fine and imprisonment; and 
on the second offence, to transportation for 
seven years. 


4. A Bill to prevent secret training and 
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drilling, under severe penalties ; and to 
give authority to Magistrates to search for 
and seize arms in certain districts. And 

5. A Bill to regulate meetings, by which 
no meeting can be held, unless seven house- 
holders shall intimate to a Magistrate the 
intention ; to be attended only by persons 
resident in the town or parish ; and where 
the population is numerous, the Magistrate 
to have the power to divide the parish, so 
that not more than 10,000 shall meet in 
one place. 

The first and fourth of these bills were 
introduced into the House of Peers, and 
passed after various discussions, by very 
considerable majorities. The other bills 
had gone through most of their stages in 
the House of Commons on the 10th instant. 
That which met with most opposition was 
the bill regarding seditious meetings ; but 
on every division the ministry had a large 
majority. In compliance, however, with 
the wishes of many members, Lord Castle- 
reagh departed from his original intention 
of insisting on it as a permanent measure, 
and proposed that its duration should be 
limited to five years. In a committee of the 
whole house on the 8th instant, the bill re- 
ceived several alterations. One of these 
extends the time for bringing actions a- 
gainst Magistrates who may be accused of 
an illegal application of the law from three 
months to six, and another places the Ma- 
gistrates in Scotland on the same footing as 
the English, who receive only double costs 
in case the verdict of the Jury should be 
given in their favour. The act is to be 
binding in London, and twenty miles round 
it, one day after its passing; in all other 
parts of the United Kingdom in ten days. 

On the 30th November, warm debates 
took place in both Houses, ow motions for 
referring the papers on which ministers had 
grounded their restrictive measures to se- 
lect committees. The motion was made 
in the House of Lords by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and in the House of Commons 
by Lord Althorpe. They were both nega- 
tived by great majorities ; the former by 
178 to 47, and the latter by 323 to 150. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday the 
9th December, an amendment was intro- 
duced by Lord Ellenborough into the Li- 
bel Bill, which is of considerable import- 
ance. it defines a seditious libel to be a 
thing calculated to stir up hatred and con- 
tempt towards his Majesty’s person and 
government, and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; and tending to incite the people to 
alter the Constitution in Church and State 
as by law established, otherwise than by le- 
gal means. 

In the House of Commons, on the same 
day, Mr Bennet brought forward a motion 
for inquiring into the state of the disturbed 
districts, which led toa long debate. It 


was opposed by J.ord Castlereagh, as «nd- 
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ing to open a door to much pelitical dis- 
cussion. Mr Wilberforce, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, and others, also opposed it ; and it 
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was ultimately negatived without a divi- 
sion. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


OCTOBER. 

THe following instance of singular and 
ludicrousobstinacy occurred on the Thursday 
of the race week :-—A lady residing in Por- 
tobello hired a hackney coach to go to the 
races at Musselburgh ; the coach-driver 
attended at Portobello about twelve o’clock 
of that day, and proceeded to the races with 
the lady and her friends, from whence they 
returned to Portobello about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, when a misunderstanding 
having taken place as to the amount of the 
hire, ¥lint, notwithstanding being offered 
the sum which was understood to be the 
agreed hire, and assured that the difference 
should be paid next day, in the event that 
it was due, with much insolence and abu- 
sive language, most pertinaciously refused 
to accept tae sum offered, or to remove his 
coach and horses from the door of the house, 
and actually remained there, to the great 
annoyance of the family, although repeat- 
edly desired to go away, not only by per- 
sons passing, but by the peace officers of 
the village, for no less a space than thirty- 
six hours, when the master of the coach 
arrived, and prevailed upon him to take 
his departure. For this conduct, Flint 
was summoned before the Magistrates, and 
the case being fully made out, the Magis- 
trates fined the driver in halfa guinea only, 
(in consequefice of his expressed contrition,) 
besides 1.. 2, 10s. of expences. 

21.—Fricndly Socictics.——Monday a case 
of some importance to the Friendly Socie- 
ties was decided in the Justice of Peace 
Court, Glasgow. The managers of the 
** Adam's Lodge, or Free Gardeners’ Socie- 
at Tollcross, prosecuted some mem- 
bers for not paying their quarter accounts. 
The 7th article of the Society enacts that 
members, failing to pay their quotas, shall 
pay for the first year Gd. for the second 
year Is. and for the third Is. Gd. and after 

three years the members failing to pay 
shall forfeit all claim upon the Society. 
The Court decided in favour of the defen- 
dants, because the Society had not prose- 
cuted within the three years. 

/ Strathspey.——An important improvement 
in the direct communication between In- 
verness and Grantown has been in progress 
during the season, under the direction of 
the Commissioners for Highland Roads and 
Bridges. The repair of that portion of the 
nulitary road lying betwixtthe bridge of Carr 


and the vicinity of Grantown, passing by 
the church of Duthel, (comprehending a 
distance of about seven miles.) which was 
formerly very imperfect and the cause of 
much complaint, is now nearly finished. A 
new and more eligible line is partly adopt- 
ed, by which the distance is considerably 
abridged.—This will complete the com- 
munication with the Spey-side road, re- 
cently formed between Inverness and Ballin- 
dalloch ; and also with Grantown and 
Forres, by the way of Grantown, at which 
latter place travellers will now have the 
satisfaction of finding a commodious, com- 
fortable, and well kept inn. 

NOVEMBER. 

The proceedings of the radical reformers 
appear to have excited alarm in the govern- 
ment; and Parliament has, in consequence, 
been summoned to meet on the 23d inst. 
to consider of measures regarding the safe- 
ty of the country. It has been also resolv- 
ed on by ministers to make immediately 
an addition of 10,000 men to the army, 
besides an increase of [4,000 men to the 
Royal Marines; and in consequence of an 
order issued by the Prince Regent, the out- 
pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmanhaim hos- 
pitals have assembled at various points, in 
order that the Veteran Battalions may be 
immediately embodied, and take the duty 
of the different garrisons, so that the regu- 
lar force may be disposable for other pur- 
poses. 

in those measures the Prince Regent has 
been encouraged Ly loyal addresses from 
numerous bodies of the nobility, gentry, 
magistracy, and respeciable inhabitants 
throughout the realm ; and corps of volun- 
teers are forming in various quarters. At 
the same time, the distresses of the peace- 
able mechanics and labourers, who are suf- 
fering for want of employment, are not 
unattended to ; and in most places in Scot- 
land, where their distresses are felt, the 
opulent classes are subscribing money li- 
berally, and devising every scheme in their 
power to give them employment. 

3. Affecting Catastrophe-—On Monday 
morning a calamitous fire broke out in the 
house of Aaron Oram, linen-draper in 
London; in which three of Mr Oram’s 
children perished. The following account 
of this catastrophe was given by the serving 
maid before the coroner’s inquest.—** About 
half past eleven o’cluck on Sunday evening, 
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I went to bed and left every thing safe, as 
I supposed. My master and mistress and 
two children slept on the first floor ; my 
fellow-servant and myself on the seoond 
floor. She had a child sleeping with her, 
and I had two children with me ; the three 
deceased children slept in a room adjoining 
to us ; and the rest of the family, consist- 
ing of three sons and a servant man, slept 
on the third floor. About half past twelve 
o'clock I was awoke by my mistress crying 
out ** Fire !”’ and calling me to hurry up, 
or we should be destroyed. I ran down 
stairs, and returned again for the three 
children that slept with me, and the other 
servant. We brought them down to my 
master, who threw them and the two chil- 
dren that slept in his room out of the win- 
dow; the persons who slept on the third 
floor escaped by the ladders. The fire 
raged with such fury, that my master and 
mistress had to escape at the first floor win- 
dow ; the floor under us was on fire, and 
our feet were scorching from the flames, so 
that we could not return to save the three 
children who slept in the adjoining room 
to us. The roof fell in, and the three 
children perished in the flames. 1 cannot 
tell how the fire originated.” 

Wonderful Preservation.—On Monday 
the 27th October, as the men were working 
in the Pentrefram colliery, Beresham, pa- 
rish of Wrexham, the water from an old 
work broke in upon them. ‘There were 


nineteen men in the pit at the time, all of 


whom, except three, with difficulty effected 
their escape. No pains or expence were 
spared to get to the unfortunate sufferers, 
who were left in the pit; and, on the oti. 
instant two of them were found drowrcd. 
The third, John Evans, a man of twenty- 
Six years of age, was not found until Satur- 
day the 9th instant. He was on some 
high ground at the far end of the pit, still 
alive, although he had been for twelve days 
and nights and six hours in that doletul 
Situation, without food or light. When 
the water was at its greatest height, it reach- 
ed his feet, and as it receded by being 
pumped up, he followed it, until he came 
to the stable, in which the men used to de- 
posit their food, but unhappily could find 
none; so that his only subsistence for so 
long a time was some water, which drop- 
ped from the roof near him; and which he 
made a hole in the ground to receive. He 
is likely to recover, although his friends, 
not expecting him-to be brought up alive, 
had prepared a coffin for him, and caused 
his name, age, and the time of his sup- 
posed demise, to be inscribed upon it. 

4. Explosions of Fire Damp.—Several 
very dreadful accidents have occurred lately 
by the explosion of the inflammable air in 
coal mines. About the middle of last month, 
13 persons were killed in this manner, in 
one of the Lamblin coal mines near Sun- 


derland, and four others in a pit near Ro- 
therham. On Saturday morning, the 30th 
ult. 20 persons were killed by an explosion 
in Kell’s pit, near Whitehaven. ‘Twomen 
were taken out of the piton Monday morn- 
ing last, alive, after having remained in 
it above thirty-six hours, exposed to the 
noxious vapour occasioned by the explosion, 
and probably owe their lives to having upon 
them good flannel shirts, which in a great 
degree preserved them from the fire, and 
kept them warm atterwards. These two 
persons, with five others, had retreated in- 
te some old workings, where the air was 
less impure, but their companions did not 
survive; and, when found, had no shirts 
upon them, and for want of covering may 
have perished by cold. It is surprising 
that the two men, a father and son, could 
so long exist where they were, as the air 
was so impure that the lamps would not 
burn, when the people went to bring them 
out. <A little dog, the property of the two 
men, was also taken out alive, and was ly- 
ing close by his masters. 

12. A Whale in the River Severn !— 
This extraordinary phenomenon was wit- 
nessed on Monday morning last week, 
when a whale was left by the ebb tide, on 
the sands between Awre and Frampton. 
It was first discovered by some men at a 
considerable distance, whose notice was at- 
tracted by the force and velocity with which 
it was lashing and throwing up the water 
with its tail, on finding itself hampered by 
the receding of the tide. So singular an 
object attracted a great concourse of people ; 
and as soon as it could be approached with 
safety, instead of securing and preserving 
it as a spectacle for the gratification of the 
curious, (by which a very liberal sum might 
have been levied,) a general scramble took 
place, and this immense carcase was sever- 
ed into such portions as could be effected 
by the use of those implements most readily 
obtained. It continued to bleed three hours 
after being first wounded. ‘The head and 
tail were speedily cut off, and carried away ; 
and by next morning parts of the flesh of this 
hapless animal were distributed all over the 
country. Not satisfiod with these means 
of spoliation, some fellows, at the return 
of the tide, procuring a boat, towed off the 
bulk of what was left, for the purpose of 
conveying it to a more retired situation, 
where they might divide the spoil at leisure. 
Under these circumstances, the distinct 
species to which it belonged was not ascer- 
tained. Its dimensions were—in length 
GO feet, breadth 10 feet, width of the tail 
12 feet, the upper jaw 9, and the lower 10 
feet long, and the carcase supposed to be 
nearly 50 tons weight. 

15. Edinburgh Musical Festival.—The 
following distribution of the profits arising 
trom the Musical Festival has been made 


by the Lord Provost, Lord President, Lord 
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Justice Clerk, Lord Chief Baron, and Lord 
Chief Commissioner, who were appointed 
Trustees for that purpose :— 


The Royal Infirmary, - L. 100 
Magdalene Asylum, > - 70 
Destitute Sick Society, “100 
House of Industry, 50 
Industrious Blind, - 50 
Senior Female Society, - 30 
Parochial Schools, - - 50 
Society for decayed Musicians, - 50 


Society for Relief of Indigent Old Men, 30 
Edinburgh Charity Workhouse, - 50 


Canongate Ditto, - - 20 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, - 50 
New ‘Town Dispensary, 100 
Royal Public Dispensary, - 100 
Society for Clothing Industrious Poor, 20 
Female School at Canonmills, - 20 
Charitable Female Society, - 20 
Straw-plaiting School in House of In- 
dustry, 
Edinburgh Education Society, 20 


Society for Relief of Incurables, - 30 
African and Asiatic Society of Fdin- 


burgh, - - - 19 
Female School in Edinburgh Castle for 
Soldiers’ Children, - - 10 


Female Education Society for Leith 
Walk, Greenside, and Broughton, 20 
Boys’ Charity School, Leith, - 30 
Destitute Sick Society, Leith, - 50 
Leith Female School of Industry, - 30 
Leith Female Society for relieving 
Aged and Indigent Women, - 30 
The Ladies’ Sabbath and Week-day 
School Society, Leith, 30 
Sabbath Evening School, Leith, - 20 


L. 1200 


And the Trustees further directed Mr 
Russell to pay to the Charity Workhouse 
of this city such further sum as shall ap- 
pear to be due by him, when his accounts 
as Treasurer of the Edinburgh Musical 
Festival shall be finally closed. 

Trish Catholics.—A meeting of the Ca- 
tholic body was lately held in Dublin, when 
it was resolved to renew their applications 
to Parliament for relief from the restrictions 
under which they labour. In some of the 
Irish counties symptoms of disturbance, we 
regret to state, have lately begun to appear. 
In Galway and Roscommon, certain asso- 
ciations, calling themselves _ Reformers, 
have excited considerable alarm, by violent- 
ly entering dwelling-houses for the purpose 
of carrying off arms and ammunition. 

Bribery at Elections —On the 13th Sir 
Manasseh Lopez, previously convicted of 
bribing certain electors of the borough of 
Grampound, for the purpose of procuring, 
by corrupt means, the return ofa member 
to serve in Parliament for that borough, 
was brought up for judgment in the Court 
of King’s Bench, Lendon ; when Mr Jus- 
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tice Bayley, after expatiating on the enor. 
mity of the offence, sentenced him to pay 
a fine of L. 8000 to the king, and to be 
imprisoned 21 months in Exeter jail for a 
first offence, and fora second offence, a 
further fine of L. 2000, and three months 
imprisonment in the same prison. Several 
other individuals, who were convicted of 
similar offences, were sentenced to six and 
three months ivprisonment in the same 
jail. On the 17th, Mr Swan, convicted of 
bribery at an election for the borough of 
Penrhyn, in Cornwall, was sentenced to be 
confined in the King’s Bench prison for 
one year. 

20. Sentence of Carlisle—On Tuesday 
the 16th Mr Carlisle, convicted of publish- 
ing blasphemy, as stated in our last Num- 
ber, p. 467, appeared in the Court of King’s 
Bench to receive his sentence, when the 
Court, having refused a motion in arrest of 
judgment, sentenced him for the first of- 
fence, viz. publishing ‘ Paine’s Age of 
Reason,” to two years imprisonment in 
Dorchester jail, and a fine of L. 1000; 
and for the second offence, viz. the pub- 
lishing ** The Principles of Nature,” a fine 
of L.. 500, and one year’s imprisonment in 
the same jail; and at the expiration there- 
of to find securities, himself in L. 1000, 
and two sureties in L. 100 cach, for his 
good behaviour for life. 

29. Earthquake at Comrie.—Y esterday 
morning about half-past one o'clock, Com- 
rie, in Perthshire, was visited by one of tlic 
most alarming shocks of an earthquake felt 
there for ten ycars past. It not only awa- 
kened the people, but its violence made 
some instinctively leap from their beds and 
run to the door before they were aware o! 
the cause of their panic. The convulsion, 
accompanied with the usual hollow grumb- 
ling noise, resembling the sound of distant 
thunder, continued for about ten seconds, 
occasioning, while passing immediately un- 
derus, the crashing of the timber in the 
houses, moving of the chairs, jingling of 
the fire-irons, glasses, &e. Kc. It was felt 
for several miles round the village, and 
seemed to commence in the north-west, 
passing the village and its vicinity ina 
south-easterly direction, where it subsided. 

30. Mr Kinloch of Kinloch.—This gen- 
tleman, one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for Perthshire, on Monday last at- 
tended a precognition before the Sheriff ot 
Forfarshire, in consequence of a charge ot 
sedition being preferred against him fer 
language used at a meeting of radical re- 
formers at Dundee on Wednesday the 17th 
instant; and gave bail for his appearance 
to answer the charge. Mr Kinloch has 
since been indicted to stand trial before the 
High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, on 
Wednesday the 22d instant. 

DECEMBER. ’ 

High Court of Justiciary..—On the 15th 
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ult. the Court sentenced Andrew Callander, 
poulterer in Edinburgh, for various acts of 
theft, to seven years; and Michael M‘ Mil- 
lan, for robbery, to fourteen years transpor- 
tation, 

On the 22d Walter Cunningham, for 
theft, and George Gibb, for theft and 
housebreaking, were sentenced, the former 
to seven and the latter to fourteen years 
transportation. 

On the 20th Bryan Judd and Thomas 
Clapperton were tried for the crime of 
hamesucken and stouthrief, in so far as 
they did, on the night of the 3d of Septem- 
ber last, go to a house at Roadmains, in 
the parish of Borthwick and county of 
Edinburgh, then occupied by James Bry- 
don, carrier, and did violently and forcibly 
break open the deor of the house, which 
was locked and barred at the time, and did 
attack and assault the said James Brydon, 
and knock him down to the ground by a 
blow of a bludgeon, in consequence of which 
he became insensible, and thereafter did 
beat him in a most barbarous and inhuman 
manner—and his wife having begged them 
to spare her husband’s life, they did in- 
flict a violent blow upon her head with a 
stick, so as to render her also insensible at 
the time, and did then proceed to rob the 
house of a pocket-book, containing five 
bank notes tor five pound each, sixteen 
bank notes for one pound or one guinea 
each, a banker’s deposit receipt for L. 268 
sterling, a silver watch, five blankets, and 
a cann of butter. The prisoners, in the 
hope of escaping with transportation, had 
made a ful) confession of their guilt in 
their declarations before the Sheriff; but 
finding that the public prosecutor would 
not restrict the libel, they pleaded not 
guilty, and took their trials. There was 
no direct evidence against them, except 
their own declarations; which were, how- 
ever, corroborated by the stolen articles 
being found in the places they stated they 
were secreted, and the jury found them 
guilty accordingly, when they were sen- 
tenced to be executed at Edinburgh, on 
the 5th of January next. 

On the 6th instant, James Wallis, for 
shopbreaking, was sentenced to fourteen 
years transportation. 

‘ 4. Conversion of a Jew.—Thursday, 
doseph Davis, a Polonese Jew, solemnly 
renounced Judaism, and was publicly bap- 
tized, according to the Christian ritual, in 
presence of a very crowded and respectable 
audience, in Lady Glenorchy’s chapel. 
The ceremony commenced with an appro- 
priate prayer by the Rev. David Dickson, 


- yun. which was followed by a most excel- 


lent discourse by the Rev. Henry Grey, 
froin 2d Cor. tii. 13, 14, 15, 163 after 
which the Rev. Dr Jones proceeded to, ad- 
dress the convert as to his belief in the 


» Goetrines of the Christian religion. The 
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collection, which amounted to L. 88, was, 
by desire of Mr Davis, in aid of the Jew- 
ish Missionary Society. 

ll. City of .Edinburgh.—On the 9th 
November, the question regarding the legali- 
ty of the election of Magistrates tor the city 
of Edinburgh, in 1817, came before the 
Jury Court. ‘This case had been remitted 
from the Court of Session in February last, 
in order that the verdict of a jury might 
establish certain ‘facts regarding the non- 
residence of some of the voters at the elec- 
tion in question, which were asserted by the 
pursuers, ** and others,” and dee 
nied by the defenders, ** the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh.”” ‘The issues to be tried 
were thirteen in number; the jury were 
chiefly composed of the landed gentlemen 
of the county ; and the first counsel at the 
bar were engaged on beth sides. The trial 
occupied the Court, by adjournment from 
day to day, until Monday the Loth, and 
the jury found, in all the material facts, 
against the magistrates.. A bill of excep- 
tions was afterwards presented to the Court 
of Session en the part of the magistrates, 
which was argued this day, Ilth Decem- 
ber, when the Court unanimously refused - 
the bill, and found Mr Lawrie entitled to 
the expences of the discussion. 

16. State of the Country.—In conse- 
quence of the discontented and turbulent 
state of a great part of the population in the 
manufacturing districts of the country, go- 
vernment have found it necessary to con- 
centrate a powerful military force in these 
quarters, and this »recaution seems to 
have prevented a simultaneous rising which 
was expected to have taken place in Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and other large manu- 
facturing towns on Monday last ; as we 
have intelligence from the former place a 
day later than the period spoken of ; and 
from Glasgow to a late hour last night, 
when all was quiet. It appears, however, 
that a rising in arms was seriously intend- 
ed by the reformers in the west country ; 
as it was stated yesterday, by a gentleman 
in a high official situation, that about 300 


.of them in a village at some distance from 


Glasgow, proceeded on the road to that city, 
armed with guns and piles on Monday 
morning, and that dispositions had been 
made for surrounding them at a certain point 
by the military; but before they reached 
it, an express from their brother radicals in 
Glasgow apprised them of the posture of 
affairs there, when they instantly disper- 
sed. 

In the course of last week all the re- 
gular troops, both cavalry and infantry, in 
Edinbyrgh Castle and Piershill Barracks, 
together with the Mid-Lothian, Linlithgow, 
and Stirlingshire, yeomanry cavalry, were 
marched to the west ; and since that period 
the Ist or Royal Regiment of Edinburgh 
Volunteers, commanded, by Logd President 
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Hope, have mounted regularly a picquet 
guard in the castle. This corps some weeks 
ago made an offer of their services to govern- 
ment, which was accepted ; and their num- 
bers were completed with a highly praise- 
worthy alacrity. The second Kdinburgh 
Volunteer Regiment have also offered their 
services ; and that corps, commanded by 
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Colonel Crichton, besides an armed asso- 
ciation, to be headed by Sir James Fergu- 
son of Kilkerran, Bart., an Edinburgh 
troop of volunteer cavalry under Lord 
Elcho, and a rifle corps, in Leith, to be 
commanded by James Pillans, Lsq. are at 
present raising, and have every a ance 
of being speedily completed. saetes 


BRITISH LEGISLATION, 
Acts passed in the 59th Year of the Reign of George III., or in the First Session of thé 
Sixth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Cap. LXVII. To continue, until the 
30th Day of July 1820, an Act of the 
54th Year of his present Majesty, for the 
Effectual Examination of Accounts of the 
Receipt and Expenditure of the Colonial 
Revenues in the Islands of Ceylon, Mau- 
ritius, Malta, Trinidad, and in the Settle- 
ments of the Cape of Good Hope.—July 2. 

Cap. LX VIII. An Act for exonerating 
the Manor of Dawlish in the County of 
Devon, from the Claims of the Crown a- 
gainst the Estate of John Inglett Fortes. 
cue, Esq.-——July 2. 

Cap. LXIX. To prevent the Enlisting 
or Engagement of his Majesty’s Subjects 
to serve in Foreign Service, and the fitting- 
out or equipping, in his Majesty’s Domi- 
nions, Vessels for Warlike Purposes, with- 
out his Majesty’s Licence.—July 3. 

Cap. LXX. To repeal certain Acts of 
the Parliament of Scotland, regarding Du- 
elling.—July 3. 

Cap. LXXI. For raising a Loan of 
Twelve Millions from the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt.— 
July 6. 

Cap. LXXII. Togrant to his Majesty 
an additional Duty of Excise on Tobacco 

Cap. LXXIIf. To repeal several Acts, 
requiring the Masters of Vessels carrying 
Certificate Goods to Ireland to take Dupli- 
cates of the Contents ; prohibiting the Im- 

tation of certain wrought Goods, and 
the Exportation of Gunpowder when the 
Price shall exceed a certain Sum.—July 6. 

Cap. LXXIV. To allow the Importa- 
tion of Tobacco from the Kast Indies and 
other Places ; and for confining the Expor- 
tation of Tobaceo from Great Britain, and 
the Importation thereof into Ireland, to 
Vessels of Seventy Tons Burthen and up- 
wards.—July 6, 

Cap. LXXV. To continue, until the 


_ Sth Day of July 1820, two Acts; made in 


the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-sixth Years of 


his present Majesty, for lating the 
rade in Spirits between Grest Britain and 


‘Treland reciprocally.—July 6, 


Cap. LXXVI. To establish further 
Regulations respecting Advances by the 
Bank of England for the Public Service, 
and the Purchase of Government Securi- 
ties by the said Bank.—July 6. 

Cap. LXXVII. To continue, until the 
24th Day of June 1826, an Act for amend- 
ing the Laws relating to the Allowance of 
he Bounties on Pilchards exported.—Ju- 
y 

Cap. LXXVIIL. For transferring the 
Duty of the Supervisor of the Receiver- 
General’s Receipts and Payments to the 
Comptroller-General of the Customs in Eng- 
Jand.—July 6. 

Cap. LX XIX. To continue, until the 
Ist Day of August 1820, two Acts of the 
Forty-fitth and Fiftieth Years of his pre- 
sent Majesty, allowing the bringing of 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders, to London and 
oy by inland Navigation.—Ju- 
y 

Cap. LXXX. An Act concerning Com- 
mon Recoveries to be suffered by Attorney 
in Courts of Ancient Demesne ; and to 
explain an Act of his present Majesty, re- 
lative to the Sale or Mortgaging of Estates 
of Lunatics.—July 6. 

Cap. LXXXIJI. To amend an Act of 
the last Session of Parliament, for appoint- 
ing Commissioners to inquire concerning 
Charities in England for the Education of 
the Poor; and to extend the Powers there- 
of to other Charities in Englandand Wales ; 
to continue in force until the Ist Day of 
August 1823, and from thence until the 
End of the then next Session of Parliament 
—July 6. 

Cap. LXXXII. To amend an Act 
made in the Fifty-fifth Year of his present 
Majesty’s Reign, for enabling the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Port Duties in 
Ireland to purchase Premises for erecting 


Docks, Warehouses, and Offices, in Dub- 
lin.—July 6. 

Cap. LXXXIII. To t Duties 
of Customs and to allow whacks on 
certain Goods, Wares, and M i 


erchandise, 
imported into and exported from Ireland, in 
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lieu of former Duties and Drawbacks on 
the like Articles ; and to make further Re- 


~ "Yen. 
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gulations for securing the Duties of Cus- 
toms in Ireland.—July 7. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


LONDON. ‘ 

Drury Lane.—Brutus.—On Friday, the 
19th November, Brutus was revived from 
his natural slumber, and with so much vio- 
lence as to be kept awake for two nights in 
succession. 

On Saurday the 20th, Miss Byrne, who 
has been engaged for a few nights at this 
theatre, made her debut as Adela, in the 
Haunted Tower. She was received with 
the applause due to the celebrity acquired 
during her first engagement; and, in the 
course of the evening, confirmed her title 
to it. 

The Siege of Belgrade was performed at 
this theatre on Saturday 4th December. 
The right to criticise even new operas 
seems almost to have passed by ; and there 
cannot therefore exist much necessity to 
descant upon the merits of old ones. So 
long as we are charmed by songs and de- 
lightful sounds, we submit, as it were by 
a tacit compromise, to listen to the trash 
that fills up the intervals of music in these 
productions. —Lit, Gaz. 

Covent Garden.—On Friday the 19th 
November, a clever little piece was pro- 
duced at this theatre, entitled, 4 Short 
Reign, anda Merry One. It is, we be- 
lieve, by Mr Poole, and one of the nume- 
rous importations and adaptations from 
Paris. The only fault we found in it was 
its length, belying its half French half 
English name in the bills, * petite-comedy ;’ 
which, by the by, is a very silly bit of af- 
fectation. 

Coriolanus. On Monday 21st and Wed- 
nesday 22d November, Mr Macready sus- 
tained the important part of Coriolanus. 
And it is but doing a common justice to 
Mr Macready to say, that his Coriolanus 
has much increased the difficulty of play- 
ing the part to any future aspirant. In the 
more energetic scenes he was all fire ; the 
whole of the third act, the end of the fifth, 
and lesser portions, which we cannot enu- 
merate, were in the purest style; and when 
we have a young actor who can do such 
things, we trust there is a public which 
yt how he ought to be encouraged.—Lit. 


EDINBURGH. 


Theatre-Royal.—The Theatre was open- 
ed for the winter season on Saturday, No- 
vember 27th. The entertainments were 
of the old school, Mrs Cowley’s re 
the ‘* Belle’s Stratagem,” and Murphy's 


Farce of ** Three Weeks after Marriage.” 
Both pieces were performed with great re- 
spectability. The performers were greeted 
as they entered with that variety of warmth 
which indicated the respective rank held 
by each individual in popular esteem ; but 
it was pleasing to see the merits of almost 
all of them acknowledged kindly. Mrs 
Siddons and Mr Murray, having double 
claims on public favour, deservedly re- 
ceived the highest marks of it; and Mrs 
W. Murray’s first appearance, since her 
marriage, and after a long indisposition, 
was sanctioned by the warmest tokens of 
regard. Without making any farther dis- 
tinctions, which would be hardly fair, we 
may say that enough of applause was given 
to shew the performers, that they have en- 
tered upon their duties on the best terms 
with their patrons; and it rests with them- 
selves to secure or to extend the favour 
they have acquired.—Mrs Siddons’s Leti- 
tia Hardy was played throughout with ex- 
ceeding and beauty, and, ex- 
cepting in the scene where she assumes the 
rustic, with great truth. There, it appear- 
ed to-us, that the veil she wore was too 
thin, and that the contrast. with her actual 
self was too faint to warrant the alternate 
enthusiasm and disgust of her lover ; but, 
on the other hand, her deportment in the 
masquerade scene was dazzling. Her 
looks and words were the very essence of 
fascination, and she danced like a Grace. 
Mr Murray’s Flutter was full of his own 
peculiar and unborrowed humour, which 
is yearly ripening into superior flavour 
and warmth. Why did he wear a yellow 
coat? Mr Jones performed Doricourt in 
his usual free and gentlemanlike manner. 
The masquerade was ill got up. The cha- 
racters were sufficiently various, and gro- 
tesque to the eye; but the varlets stood so 
stock-still, that one wished for a whip to 
put them in motion. All the scenery was 
new, and, with two exceptions, was excel- 
lent. ‘The exceptions were, a scene which 
we take to represent an apotheosis of 
Shakespeare, but which was in consider- 
ably worse than the great of 
ign-posts in this improved age. It was 
ata bad as the drop-scene of the Pan- 
theon. The other was a library, of which 
the volumes looked like specimens of all 
‘the ‘tartans of all the clans in the High- 
lands. 
On Monday, November 29th, Mr. 
er appeared for the first time here in 
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arduous character of Ffamict. 


fame, and he deserves it. His figure is 
noway distinguished ; but his deportment, 
though not dignified or graceful, is easy 
and genteel, his voice is clear, his elocution 
good, and his face suffidiently marked with 
intelligence and expression. Mr Cooper 
exhibits excellent sense in his performance, 
and considerable energy, but Jess genius. 
Had his style been original, we should 
have said this with some hesitation, for he 
is very clever ; but he who imitates others 
never can achieve greatness himself, and 
Mr Cooper, though a pleasing and modest 
imitator, is -yet a very decided one. In- 
deed, he can scarcely be said to havea 
manner of his own. ‘The most pleasing 
part of his performance is that which he 
has borrowed from Mr Kemble; the most 
forcible, but to us the least attractive, 1s 
that for which he is indebted to his study 
of Mr Kean. Such is our candid opinion 
of the merits of Mr Cooper; yet so ex- 
tremely rare is tragic talent, that our read- 
ers must not wonder when we say we have 
scarcely seen a better JJumlct since the 
setting of Kemble’s sun, and very rarely 
so good a one. Mr Cooper is so young, 
not above three or four and twenty, that 
there are very strong hopes of his being 
cured of this canker of imitation. Against 
another vice we most particularly warn 
him—that of dropping at once from the 
loudest tone of passion to perfect quiet 
and repose. This is Kean’s mode, and is 
just as bad in Kean as im other people. 
Nature scouts and rejects such absurd fol. 
ly.-We observe that Mr Cooper's per- 
ormance has been so well received by the 
public, that the play is to be repeated to- 
morrow. A Mr Loveday played Polonius, 
and promises well, we think. The same 
gentleman afterwards performed the part 
of Michael in the ** Adopted Child.” We 
could not stop to see it; but the bills as- 
sure us it was received with great applause, 
and we see it is to be repeated. 
Miss Rock, the daughter of the veteran 
whom all our readers will remember, 


- played Albina in ** The Will,” on Tues- 


day the 30th of November. Our limits 
only permit us to say that she delighted and 
amazed us. We expected a clever girl, 


and we found a charming and accomplished | 


actress, having no superior, in her line, 
but Miss Kelly, and very likely in a short 
time to have no superior at all. She is on- 
ly eighteen. 
Between the play and ‘farce Miss Rock 
recited the following address: 
While reason her intellectual ray, 
And memory hols her fascinating sway ; 
To paint the scenes by infant joys en- 
deared, 


This gen- | 
tleman was preceded by high provincial - 


£Dee. 
To you, my grateful heart, impulsive turns, 
That thankful heart with love for Scotland 


burns, 

This genial soil, where first my hopes took 
root, 

When adverse gales had torn the tender 
shoot 

(Which scarce had budded) from its parent 
stock 

No claim to favour—but tle name of 
Rock! 

Of him who taught my lisping words to 
flow, 

And made my infant heart with ardour 
glow ; 


While Arthur's pleading struck the mur- 
derer dumb, 

And Valour swelled the soul of mighty 
Thumb 

He who had basked beneath your smiles 
for years, 

Best formed to raise my hopes, and qucll 
miy fears ; 

My mimic bark he launched—nor angry 
clouds descried, 

Your plaudits swelled the sails, and bore 
it o'er the tide. 

Though fate had torn me froma this earliest 
home, 

And taught my steps in other lands to 
roam, 

Yet Memory held these happy scenes to 
view, 

And grateful feeling turn’d my thoughts 
to you. 

For nothing can such soul-felt joy impart, 

As first impressions on a Woman’s heart.— 

Smile, Caledonia, banish ever fear, 

Thy nursling seeks a fostering shelter here ; 

While valour guides and conquest crowns 


thy arms, 

While virtue dignifics thy daughters’ 
charms ; 

While learning here has fixed her proudest 
throne, 


And poetry has. marked thee for her own ; 

The truant who from such enchantment 
strayed, 

Must feel regret—but shall she feel 
AFRAID! 

No—Critics frowns I’ll meet with woman’s 

smiles ; 

And valour’: sons are won by female wiles ; 

On your decision all my hope depends, 

My early patrons—more than Parents— 
Friends ! 


Let mercy’s gentle voice then temper your 
decree, 


~ And as you reared the shrub—still kindly 


guard the tree. 
Miss Rock is perhaps the most attractive 


. novelty of the season; and that is saying 


agreat deal. We have not had the good 
fortune to see her since she made her 


first powerful impression. upon us, although 
‘she has played several times ; and we as- 


sure our readers it is not often that we have 
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felt self-denial so irksome. This lively 
young lady resembles Miss Kelly in her 
style of acting very much; but, though not 
regularly handsome, her countenance is ex- 
tremely pleasing, which, unless when beam- 
ing with some such delightful expression 
as makes us forget beauty, Miss Kelly's is 
not. ‘Their figures are very similar, both 
petite, and both finely formed, Miss Rock’s 
being the more slender and sylph-like. 
Ease, spirit, and variety of attitude, are 
equally conspicuous in both. In other 
more important particulars the resemblance 
continues to hold. They have the same 


genuine feeling of mirth and sorrow in their 


hearts, and transmit both tothe spectator 
with great, though not with equal, power; 
Miss Keliy’s pathos having much of the 
grace, and all the torce, of tragedy of more 
lofty pretension; Miss Rock's being weak- 
er and less natural. And there is now 
and then something a very little like affec- 
tation, mingling with Miss Rock’s joyous- 
ness, (although we have not the least be- 
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lief it is the thing,) from which that of 
Miss Kelly is quite puritied. ‘Their voices 
are rouml, sweet, and touching in their 
quality, and refined in their modulation ; 
and both are mistresses of a clear and po- 
Both are lovely singers, 
though wealmost think Miss Rock the more 
seductive of the two. Her voice is of a 
rich and fine tone, and of very considera- | 
ble powers though not of great extent ; 
and if her execution is limited, yet, being 
without any pretension, it does not habt 
and stumble, and her taste and feeling are 
delightful. ‘There is something in her look 
and manner when she 1s seated at the harp 
which has more of the bewitching impress- 
ment and brilhant naiveté of the foreign 
school, than of the coldness and graceless 
graces of almost all but our very first rate 
English practitioners. We are told she 
also dances very beautifully. | 

Mrs Garrick and Mr Huckle are char- 
ming singers, and merit much more than 


this passing notice. —Wcekly Journal. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c- 


I. CIVIL. 


Nov. 6. James Yeames to be British Consul- 
General in the Russian ports of the Black Sea. 

12. William Earl of Craven to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Berkshire. 

18. Vice-Admiral Sir Edmund Nagle to be one 
of the Grooms of his Majesty's Bedchamber. 


Members returned to serve ia Parliament. 


County of Kent—Sir Edward Knatehbull, Bart. 
County of Chichester—Lord John George Len- 
nox. 


If. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug. The Right Hon, Lord Cawdor presented 
Mr Alex. Campbell, A. M, to the ehuich and pa- 
rish of Dores. 

Oct. 23. John French called to be minister of 
the Relief Congregation of Strathavin. 

Nov. 9. Mr John Russel ordained to the pasto- 
ral charge of the Associate congregation, Kirkin- 
tilloch, 

10. Mr Robert Paterson, called to be minister 
ef the Associate congregation of Muirton, presby- 
of Forfar. 

Jee. 6. Mr Thomas Gordon to be minister of 
the Origitval Burgher congregation of Falkirk. 


Captain MacGregor, 58 F. to be Major 
12th Aug. 
3 Dr. G. E, Burnaby to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Willes, ret. 4th Nov. 
6Dr. Cornet Williamson, from 22 Dr. to be 
Cornet, viee Griflith, h. p. 22 Dr. 
2ist Oct. 
and Lieut, Goock to be Lieut. 
and Capt, viee Clifton ret. 28th do. 
_ Basign and Lieut. Jenkinson, from. h. 
p- to be Ensign and. Lieut. by -—~ 
do, 
Serj. Maj. W. Only, from Rifle Brig. 
to be Quar. Mast. vice Kiernan 
G. Rothe to be Ensign 
be e urch, vice 
Stewart, 28 F. by? 23d Sept. 
Ensign Stewart, from 13 F. to be En- 
sign, vice Dalgleish do. 


Amy. 


2 F. G. 


St Quar. Mast. Howe, from h. p. to he 
quar. Mast. vice Stoddart, dead 

lith Now, 

50 Bt. Lt. Col. Harrison to be Lieut. Col. 

vive Hill, dead 4th de, 


————— Wemyss to be Major do, 
Sieut. Jaunvey to be Capt. vice Mont- 
gomery, dead 5d do. 
Tjeut. Turner to be Capt. 4th do. 
Lieut. Ross, from h. p. York Chas. te 
be Lieut. vice Richardson, dead 
Ist do. 
Ensign Serjeantson fo be Lieut. vice 


North, dead 2d do. 
Ensign Harley to be Lieut. 3d de, 
Ensign Edwards to be Lieut. 4th do. 


Ensign Wills, from h. p. York Chas. 
to be Ensign 2d do. 
Lord Sussex Lennox to be Ensign 


Ad do, 
W. Sheafle to be Ensign 4th do, 
HI. Gill to be Ensign 5th do. 
Lieut. Crofton, from h. p. to be Liewt. 


and Adj. vice Lyon, dead Sist Oct. 


ot Bt. Maj. Bishop to be Major by purch. 
vice Pears, ret. 28th do. 

67 Lieut. Ceckrill to be Captain, viee 
Browne do. 

Ensign Bokon to be Lieut. db, 

C. Langwerth to be Eusign do. 

80 . Lieut. W. Lestie, from h. p. 1 Bahama 
Gar. Comp. to be Paym. vice Jones, 

ret. h. m 4th Nov. 


Ensign Watkins, from h. p. 100 F. tobe 
Ensign, vice M‘Mahon, dead 11th do. 
92 Bt. Maj. Wilkieto be Maj. vice Blainey, 
dead 1th do. 
Lieut. Mackintosh to be Captain do. 
Ensign Hewitt to be Lieut. rice Mae- 
donnell, dead’ 5d do. 
Ensign Macdonald to be Lieut: 4th do- 
Ensign M‘Nabb, from late Meuron’s 
Regt. to be Ensign 3d do. 
Gent. Cadet J. Buckley, from Mil. Ce!. 
to be Ensign 4th do. 
. Sery, Major W. Grant to be Adjutant 
ang Ensign, vice Mackie, de 
5th do. 
2 W.1.R. M. G. Sparks to be Ensign, yice Lowe, 
dead 4th do. 


| 

| 
1 

| 

| 

| 
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Cape CorpsW. L. Heathcote to be Cornet 


Assist. Surg. T. Clarke, from h. mh. ped 
F. to be ssist. Surg. 25th 
Roy. Art. SS — from h, p. to be Captain, 
Capt. Nicholls from h, p. to be Captaln, 
vice Cow Nov. 
Captain, view Maitland 8th Oct. 
1st Lieut. from h. p. to be 
Lieut. vice Lugger do. 
1st Lieut. Dawson, from h. p. to be lst 
Lieut. vice Selwyn do. 
1st Lieut. from h. p. to be Ist 
Lieut. Vice Baldock 8th Nov. 
Garrisons. Maj. Gen, Sir\G. Cooke, K. C, B. to 
Gov. of Portsmouth, he 
mpt Wth Oct. 
sea Hospital, vice Moseley, d 
lith th Nov. 
Lieut. Col, Fremantle, Coldstream G. 
to be Dep. Adj. Gen. Jamaica, vice 
Sparrow, dead 25th Aug. 
rtment. 
Physician J, Dwyer, M. D. fm.h. p. to 
be Physician, vice Robson 25th Oct. 
Barrack 
Mae og to be Barrack Master, vice 
Hunter 14th do. 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Maj. Gibbons, fm. €0 F. rec. ‘diff. with Capt. 


h. p. 
Coiberg, fm. 58 F. with Capt. Phelan, h. 


p. 60 F. 

cay seme fm. 14 F. with Capt. Rainsford, 

—— Westropp, fm. 58 F. with Bt. Maj. Mac- 
gregor, h. p. 95 F. 

—— Shirley, fm. Coldst, Gds. with Capt.Powys, 


fm. 47 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Forbes, h 
fm. F. with Capt. Montgomery, 


York C 

— 8 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Fraser, h. p. 

Days fm. 49 F. with Capt. Campbell, h. p. 

Lieut. Austin, fm. i F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Mercer, h. p. 10 F 

Aufrere, fm. 9 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Mallory, h. p. 20 Dr. 

——— Manders, fm. 3 F, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Croasdaile, h. p- 45 F. 

——— Lambert, fm. 11 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Chambre, h. P. York Lt. Inf. Vol. 

—— Fowle, fm. 58 om. with Lieut. 
Firebrace, h. ps R. York Ran 
—— Jack, from 58 °F. ree. ditt. with Lieut. 

O'Hehir, h. p. 
—— Smith, from 60 F. with Lieut. Eason, h. 
cr 40 F. with Ensign Curten, 


Siaicolin, fm. 42 F. ree diff. with Ensign 
Hogarth, h.’p. 99 F. 


Medical 


= 

ax 

af 


i 


Lieut, Bligh, Rifle Brig. 
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Removed from the Service. 
Quarter Master Kiernan, 8 F. . 


Dismissed. 


Paymaster Austin, W. Middlesex Mil. 
Qua. Mast. Miles (Lt.) W. Middlesex 


Deaths. 


Colonel Bold, 1 Lancashire Mil. 
| h. p. York Rang. 
Adj. Gen. at Dublin ov. 1819 


Vignoles, he } 16 
5th April. 


Capt. F. Bengal 
Trichi lon 7th 
Price, 34 F. M Madras April. 
24th May 


ug. 


Mercer, Ro ug 
Lieut. , 34 amp at ae Ma- 
23d Apr. 

Rumley, $0 F. Secunderabad, Madre“? 
16th March. 
Matin, Town Adj. at Berwick, and of late 
1 Vet. Bat. 15th Nov. 
Langson, h. p. 69 F. Madras 135th Apr. 

Host, h. p. F. Ce Ceylon 

Dec. 1818. 

— 84 F. on passage to New South 
a 


Hall, h. p. 81 F. 10th July 1819. 

Garrard, late R. Gar. Bat. 7th Sept. 

Haverkam, of late 11 Vet. Bat. 16th May. 

J. Day, Royal Art. Nov. 

P. M‘Lachlan, 59 F. Bengal 14th Apr. 
Ensign M‘ Mahon, 80 F. 17th Apr. 

Lowe, 2 W. 1. R. 

Brooks, So. Lincoln Mil. 13th Sept. 
Paymaster Torner, 58 F. 50th Aug. 
Qua. Mast. Gaze, No. Glocester Mil, 

Stoddart, 54 F. 
Medical Department. 
Dr Ryan, Staff Surg. at Bermuda 22d Aug. 


Additions and Alterations while Printing. 


Colds.Gds. En and Lt. Hon. Wm. R. Ross, to 
be Lt. and Capt, vice Duncombe res. 
18th Nov. 1819. 
Dundas to be Ensign 
ieu 
Edm. O’Ryan to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Marlton, ret. do. 
Capt. Thos. Cox, fm. h. p. Port. Serv. 
to be Capt. vice Watling, exch. do. 
Lt. Hen. Helmsley, fm. h. p. to be Lt. 
vice Anthony, exch. rec. diff. do. 
me W. Mallett, fm. h. p. 56 F. to be 
Lie H. Hare, to be Capt. 
vice Smellie, ret, 
Ensign A. Fraser to be Lieut. by pure. 


M. Miller to be Ensign, by purch. do. 
Lt. Benj. Des Voeux, gn, by 1 Dr. to be 
viee Trumbach, ret. 
24th Oct. 
Lt. Tho. Pairtlough to be Capen by 
purch. vice Wynne, ret. th Nov. 
Hughes to be 
urch, 
J. Ward to be Ensign, rch, oe. 
Capt. W. J. p. 3 F. 
» to be Vapt. vice C. , exch. 
be vice M wr, 
to 
We vie “ vice Birch, exch. 


13 F. 


Maclean to be ‘Maj. by purch. 

Lieut. N. Baker tot to be Capt. by poreh. 
to be Lieut. by 


Rife Brig. J. Fennell, fm. tobe 
viee Bligh, superseded do. 


| 
— 
4 
Pearce 
| 4 at 
4 
60 
63 
fit. Qua. Mast, Hall, fm. 6) F. with Qua. Mast. Ty- 65 
Assist. Surg. Hume, from Staff Med. (Dep. with 
Assist. Surg. Woodroffe, h. p. 73 
Resignations and Retirements, 
Major 64 F. 
& Contain Chitton, Coldst. F. G. 
Qua. Mast. Nankivel Cornwall Mil. 
| | Appointments Cancelled. 
Ensign W. A. 
Sarg. F. Brown, tus. b. p. 4 Dr G, 
Superseded. 
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Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice me be namely, at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight 


E. 38 Fair, dull 28 { 35 jfrain night 


Ceam in Ge evening. The morning observ in the first column are made on the Ther- 
1819. | Ther.|daro. | |Wind.| Weather. {| 1819. | Ther. “Ther, |Wind.| Weather. 
401 |Cble 4135|M. 58\|N. W./Frost foren. 
M. M. 
E. 


14{ - 43) \Cble, [Frost morn. 20{ 28.999)/M. 41). /S. Mild. rain 
aNe . 0 Ss. 

27} {high [Rain & sleet|| high aft. 


Quantity of rain, 2.354. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From the middle to the end of November the frost was often so severe as to prevent 
the operations of the plough ; that frost was succeeded on the 28th by a heavy fall of 
rain, which for a few days rendered low-lying, or retentive soils, too wet for being turn- 
ed over. By the end of the first week in the present month ploughing again commen- 
ced, and in some instances clover ley was broke up. The season has not hitherto been 


_kindly for sheep; on turnip grounds the showers often rendered the ground rather wet 


for the sheep, or the dry frost partly destroyed the half-eaten turnip during the 
night, which rendered it almost useless in the morning. At present the snow even in the 
lower districts is eight inches deep, (equal to one-half inch of rain,) and the thermometer 
enerally stands below 26° in the night. Sheep that have been brought from the High- 
s can just now barely subsist on the wastes in the lower districts. The shortness of 
last year’s crop will in many instances be felt by the scarcity of fodder, and this defi- 
ciency will be attended by another serious evil, a deficiency in manure for the ensuing 
crops. Turnips in general stand the frost pretty well, and young wheat, before it was 
covered by the snow, had a healthy appearance. Potatoes begin to be more in request 
in the market, but grain of every description continues to bring what are considered ra- 
ther low prices. 


Vegetation has made extremely little progress since our last. Charleton pease that 
were sown on the 20th October only begin to break through the surface ; those that 
gave a braird on the 20th of that month have only advanced one inch and two-tenths 

the space of something more than seven weeks ; the berries of the Arbutus, or straw- 
berry tree, only begin to assume a red colour. The buds of trees continue firmly en+ 
veloped in their winter coat, and tulips, crocuses, and other bulbous and herbaceous 
plants, lie in a state of repose under ground. At this period last winter the 


of vegetation gave the face of nature, in this country, the appearance of a wi in 
fifty-six degrees north of the line. | 


Perthshire, 12th December 1819. 
7 
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| 
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Uats, lbs.| |) Bariey, Tbs. Oatmeal Flour’ 
Dantaie Irish. } British. |jroreign. Mea 140 240 Ibs. 


“Oatmeal 
Prices. Av pr. 1819. Per | 
s. a, & d 
ov’ 19] 874 0 56 30 5 1/17 ‘22 
75 2 22015 Ip 
BL 810 196 6 55 50. O 22 0} 13 1 
1 4-61 30. 7 24 19°0) 15 17 
509 [27 0 52 30 11 [16 25 Of15 18°9} 13 17 
London. 
Wheat. Oats. Beans. 
S&S S118 Se 8 |S Sf | 
Nov. 15}60 74434 25 42 48 
58 75150 36 27 44419 28125°51848 54140 50 
60 72134 30 421123 29128 30146 50 
Dec. 6\63 72134 30 40 291/97 48 
13] 56 70154 28 40 22 30/28 46 
Wheat. | Oats, | Barley. | Rye, | Beans,| Pease, ems. 
1819. tb. | | per ar. per-ar- | per qr. 240 liver. 
Nov. 169 910613 43 8146 6 54 36 | 46 58 | 42.56 [146 48/43 46150 40 
519 0110143 83 16146 6 31 54 36 | 46 58 | 42 56 1146 48/45 16754 40 
508 310913 6S G46 6 5} 56 45 56 | 42 56 46 48 145 45 55440 
Dee. 780105 4) 6 40945 56) 42 56 46,08 08,05 108 40 
4B 0106 343.843 6 38 40 | 41 42 56 1146 4845. 45 53 40 
ly Maritim e Districts. 
50 8 5| 36 
36 
50 9 
50 11 


Prices of the Twelve Matitime at and Wate 
Woe, 666, 11d,—Rye, Ais. 70, — Barley, nd 24s. 


Dei the Fout Weeks 


Wheat, 58 108 
ye, SDs, Or Bigs 2 


| 
reat, B.&P 
Prices. pr. Barley. | Long. A819, Peck. |Peck. 
Nov. 17} 10//20.0 25 6]15.6 19 19 6]| 9 1 [Nove 611 21 62) 11 
24) 677/26 5652 025 6150 Si. 25/5641 2 on 
Dec. 898/25 6 25 6 20.0)17-6 19 6} 10 3 1 2-4 78 11. 
674424 6. 54/51. ONGH190 &. 9H). 492} 1 2 164 11 
150 34/51 18023 H15621 EO WE! 8 9 TW 1 24 58) 
Nov. 17 37 38 26 56 6 21 0 18 22.9 || 21 .27,0H19 O 63 
151.37 58 | 55126 36 26 37 21 23124 27 O 22 [119020060 65 
i 
| 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontaL PropUCE.—Sugars.—The accounts of the recent hurricane in the West 
Indies have occasioned a considerable stir in the sugar market. Sales have been in con- 
uence much more considerable, and prices have advanced: Good and fine Musco- 
jades are now scarce, and command very high prices; the demand for inferior descrip- 
tions has become again rather heavy. The refined market is but indifferently supplied 
with goods; but considerable parcels are expected to be brought forward early in the 
spring.—-Cotton. There has been an increased inquiry for Bengal cotton, both for home 
consumption and exportation ; but there are no extensive sellers at the present prices ;_ 
in consequence, the business done of late has been quite inconsiderable. In Liverpool 
there is a fair though not brisk demand for cottons, and prices have remained firm.— 
Coffee. The demand for coffee last week was general and extensive, and very large sales 
were brought forward. The supply was found more then adequate to the demand, and 
the consequence was a depression of price in every description of coffee, except Si Do- 
mingo.—Rum. The; market continues heavy, and prices continue without alteration. 
—Tobacco. The -demand for tobacco has entirely subsided; the’ purchases have been 
very limited, and prices remain unaltered.—QOils, prices are stated a shade lower, 
and sales very heavy at the decline. : 


EUROPEAN PRODUCE.—Tallow.—The great reduction in the prices of tallow has 
at length attracted. the attention ef buyers, and considerable. purchases have recently 
been made at an advance of 2s. to 3s.; and the market still continues brisk.—Hemp 
and Flax are without alteration.—Brandy. The very low prices of brandy, and the con- 
tinuance of a heavy market fer such a length of time, have begun to attract buyers; and 
several purchases have been made within these few days, particularly of the inferior de- 
scriptions. A ee improvement is now anticipated.—Geneva is still neglected.— 

Course of Exchange Dec. 14,<-Amsterdam, 11 : 19. Ditto, at sight, 
1l 16. 0.- Antwerp, 12: 2. Hamburgh, 36: 2. Altona, 
36: 3. Paris, 3. days -sight, 25: 15. Bourdeaux, 25: 45. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 151. Madrid, 354. Cadiz,)35}. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 48 Genoa, 44}. 
Lisbon, 543 Oporto, 534. Rio Janeiro, 58. Dublin, 114. Cork, 114. per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per 0z—Portugal gold in coin, L.3: 17 : 10}. New doublons, 
L.3: 16 oa New dollars, L.0:5:0. Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 5: 2. 

Premiums o Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 20s.—Cork or Dublin 20s. 
— Belfast to 30s.—Madeira 25s.—Jamaica 30s. to 35s-—Green- 
land out and home 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Nov. V7, to Dec. 14, 1819. 


Nov. 17. |Nov. 24. | Dec. 1. | Dec. | Dec. 14. 
33. per cent. do. sy 95 764 753 | 74% 
4 per cent: do; 844 83 83 
5 per cent. navy annuities 103$ | 1044 | 104 
Exchequer bills, 1 124 6 8dis} 7 9 dis 


J 
| | 
| 
4 
Wg 
of 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Decempen 11, 1819. | 


TEA, Bonea, per Ib. « 
Souchong, . . 

Sucar, Musc. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . 


Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 


Fine and very fine, . 
Brazil, Brown, . . . 


White, 
Refined, Dowdle Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . .. 


Single ditto, ..... 
Small Lumps, .. 
Crushed Lumps, . . 
Mo tassEs, British, . . . 
CoFFEE, Jamaica, * . 


Ord. good, and fine ord. 


Fine and very fine, . 
Dutch, Triage & very 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 
St Domingo,. . 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. . 
SrrritsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, gal. . 
Geneva, . «© 
Aqua, . « 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Spanish White, butt. . 
‘Teneriffe, pipe, . . 
Madeira, . . . 
Loewoop, Jamaica, ton, . 
Honduras, . . 
Campeachy, . . 
Fustic, Jamaica,.. . 
InpiGco, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TimBeEr, Amer. Pine, foot, 
DittoOak, . .. 
Honduras Mahogany, 
Tar, American, brl.. . 
Archangel, 
TALLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, cwt. . 
HeEmPp, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean, . 
Fax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 
Mats, Archangel, . . 
BRrisTLeEs, Peters. Firsts, 


ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, 


Montreal ditto, cwt. 

Orn, Whale, tun, . . 
Tosacco, Virg. fine, lb. . 
inferior, . 
Cor Tons, Bowed Georgia, 
. Sea Island, fine, . . 
Demerara and Berbice, 
Pernambucco, 
M-s-anham, . 


ord. 


LEITH. 
@ 
60s. 65 
76 85 
84 96 

135 150 
112 114 
108 112 
98 102 
95 100 
50 60 
3l 32 
98 110 
&5 96 
102 112 
95 105 
7 8 
3s 3d 
49 53 
30 32 
610 72 
60 64 
44 b4 
5d 
30 35 
60 70 
£7 
8 
8 — 
7 
9 
9s Gd 11 6 
1 6 19 
3 3 3 
1 4 1 8 
16 20 
18 20 
5d 
56 57 
50 52 
44 45 
58 60 
58 112 
45 52 
90 92 
14 = 
33 34 
40 4l 
32 35 
34 
84 (p.bri.)— 
9 94 

7 & 


‘GLAScow. 
56 60 
61 74 
31 32 
8 8h 
318 2 
510 615 
515 6 0 
610.7 0 
710 8 O 
91010 0 
7 6 8 6 
1213 8 
54 55 
— — 
38 a 
32 33 
32 33 
30 32 
9 94 
4 5 
1 
26 29 
14 179 
17 1 8 
15 16 


LIVERPOOL. 
56 61. 
62 82 
83 89 
26 33 
35 46 
103 106 
105 108 
92 98 
51 
32 32 6 
109 120 
90 109 
110 122 
117 120 
7 7% 
211 32: 
— 
6 5 610 
615 7 0 
75 715 
710 8 0 
91510 
80 8 9 
11 138 
160 170 
56 57 
45 
38 6 39 
35 6 36 
07 0 8 
0 340 4 
1 of1 2 
2224 
1 21 6 
1 511 6 
1 3$1 5 


61 76 
81 86 
26 28 
40 48 
12 (ib) 14 
91. 112 
90 107 
87 91 
90 407 
99 wile 
90 122 
145-150 
26 40 
29 40 
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ALPHABETICAL List of BANKRUPTS, announced in November 1819, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 
Armitage, J. Wakefield, woolstapler Hall, J. P. Liverpool, merchant 


Alder, ‘I’. Prestbury, Gloucester, victualler 
Archer, J. Strand, London, hatter 

Andrews, W. Newcastle, dealer 

Ashton, J. London, wine-broker __ 

Abbot, T. Knaresborough, innkeeper 

Brown, J. H., and H. M. New, London, station- 


ers 
Brown, C. Birmingham, cabinet-maker 
Button, W. Marlborough, Wilts, builder 
Button, W. sen. and jun. London, booksellers 
Barlow, J. Manchester, innkeeper 
Bramley, T. Nottingham, victualler 
Bryan, J. and W. L. London, printers 
Bryan, J. London, silk-mercer 
Birch, H., and J. Green, Sheffield, cutlers 
Bowden, T., and T. Bradshaw, London, ware- 
Bo 9g idl d th 
wden, C, Middlesex, surgeon and apothecary 
Bampfield, J. W. Newcastle, merchant 
Backhouse, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Blogg, B. London, wine-merehant 
Burtord, W. Gillingham, Kent, fisherman 
Baker, B. Tideswell, Derby, grocer 
Barlow, F. E. London, mariner 
Bulmer, E. London, milliner 
Bradley, J. London, silk-manufacturer 
Booth, W., and J. Brandon, London, fish-mer- 
chants 
ae nm T. Cumberland, butter and bacon 
actor 
Chartres, G. Middlesex, confectioner 
Cope, J. L. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 
Choppin, F. H. London, horse-dealer 
Carter, E. Bristol, chcese-factor 
Callanan, C., and J. Conner, London, soap-mer- 
chants 
Clutton, V. Halesworth, brandy-merchant 
Chappell, J. S. London, hosier 
Clarke, W. London, tailor 
Cronnin, W. Bermondsey, provision-dealer 
Clark, B. Birmingham, tarpawling-maker 
Davey, J. West Sinithfield, Middlesex, carpenter 
Drewry, J. Stafford, stationer 
Davenport, S., and R. Fayle, Manchester, en- 
and calico-printers 
Dudley, T. H. Birmingham, cheese-factor 
Dobson, W. Newcastle, chemist and druggist 
Dixie, P. sen. and jun., J. and B. Dixie, London, 
smiths 
Elliott, J. Farnham, Surrey, common brewer 
Edmonds, G. A. Dudley, Worcester, shopkeeper 
Eames, W. Haymarket, London, horse-dealer 
Fisher, J. Bristol, victualler 
Forster, R. London, merchant 
Fildes, J. London, upholsterer 
Fawdington, W. London, cabinet-maker 
Field, J. London, butcher 
Farmer, N. Bermondsey, rope-maker 
Farley, S., and R. Dodd, Milton, Kent, haymen 
Grimwood, S. Bures, Suffolk, merchant. 
Goddard, W. jun. Lowestoff, Suffolk, miiler 
Greenwvod, G. London, jeweller 
Garratt, D. Portsea, cabinet-maker 
Goodwin, B. Oxford, Suffolk, grocer 
Gawan, J. Somer’s Town, cabinet-maker 
Goodler, J. Knutsford, victualler 
Hancock, J. Limehouse, Middlesex, mast-maker 
Hirst, J. London, cotton-broker 
Hawthorn, J. Neweastle, brass-founder 
Hughes, M. London, wool-merchant 
Hancock, E. Y., and J. Sawyer, London, hat-fac- 
tors 
Heming, J. and E. Hornblow, London, jewellers: 
Hart, J. Lewisham, Kent, builder 
Hunt,R., and J. Sharp, London, brokers 
Harvey, J. P. Ipswich, linen-draper 
Hughes, T. London, hosier 
Haw, C, = London, grocer 


Hughes, W., and F. Tod, London, merchants 
Henderson, F. Newton, Northumberland, fish- 
dealer 


Hughes, C. Sutton, Coldfield, Warwick, victualler 
Hyde, J. C. Middiesex, apothecary 

Harris, T. Eversham, innholder 

Hughes, T. Cheltenham, porter-dealer 

Hartley, S. and W. York, common brewers 


Harwood, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 

Heming, J. London, linen-draper 

Hankinson, V. Manchester, grocer 

Hartley, J. Manchester, warehouseman 

Hubbard, T. jun. Coventry, oilman 

Holroyd, R. Halifax, York, jeweller 

Jeffreys, R. Middlesex, potatoe and hay-dealer 

Jennings, W. Middlesex, butcher ~ 

Isaacs, J. Newington, Surrey, glass and chinaman 

Jackson, J. Manchester, butcher 

Johnson, J. New Buckenham, Norfolk, butcher 

Jacobs, M. Soho Square, London, glass-merchant 

Josling, N. Bexley Heath, Kent, innkeeper 

Johnston, H. Waldron, Sussex, tanner 

Kelly, M. Manchester, twist and cotton-broker 

Keeling, B. Stafford, cabinet-maker 

Kemp, J. E. Liverpool, merchant 

Longhurst, J. Egham Hythe, Surrey, carpenter 

Lime, J. Symmondly, Derby, cotton-spinner 

Lyons, L. London, brewer 

Lang, H. G. and W. Lancaster, calico-printers 

Linton, W. Colchester, linen-manufacturer 

Lowndes, W., J. Robinson, and H. Neild, Man- 
chester, cotton-merchants 

Lamorraft. J. Plymouth, dealer 

Levy, J. London, slopseller 

Leyburn, G. London, provision merchant 

Lewen, J. Holloway, carpenter 

Leadbitter, T. Newcastle, linen-draper 

Lee, J. Cheapside, London, warehouseman - 

Marks, T. Rochford, wine-merchant 

Mullion, M. Liverpool, ship-chandler 

Morton, J. Warrington, grocer 

Moss, A. London, slopseller 

Martin, G. Gloucester, pin-manufacturer 

Micci, J. London, coach and harness-maker 

Merry, R. Birmingham, grocer 

Moore, T. Paddington, flour-factor 

March, M.,and J. Shute, Gosport, merchants 

Myers, R. Newcastle, linen-draper 

Mortimer, J. sen, and jua., and J. Mortimer, 
Halifax, worsted-spinners 

Nicolson, T. Liverpool, tiimber-merechant 

Nowell, J. Leeds, card-maker 

Nickson, S. Chester, cabinet-maker 

Nedby, W. London, cabinet-maker 

Nuttall, J. Manchester, bookseller 

Oswald, R. Beccles, Suffolk, tanner 

Owen, J. London, warehouseman 

Orchard, J. London, merchant 

Parkes, B. Middlesex, British wine-merchant 

Papworth, R. Cambridge, cow-Keeper 

Parry, J. and J. Bristol, tin and oilmen 

Peet. W. London, merchant 

Pannell, J. Wyke, Surrey, brick-maker 

Perkins, S. Midford, dealer 

Peagam, W. jun. Plymouth, tailor 

Parker, G. New Shoreham, Sussex, tailor 

Ringer, J. Lueas Street, Middlesex, baker 

Ross, C. Aldridge, Stafford, brush-maker 

Robinson, J. Hanley, Stafford, merchant 

Rowland, R. London, linen-draper 

Rutland, T. Wotton, Underedge, grocer 

Reed, F. Bristol, butcher 

Raines, J. Kingston-upon Hull, merehant 

Richardson, J. Leeds, common brewer 

Rattray, T. London, wine-merchant 

Sharp, J. B. Manchester, warehouseman 

Say, R. Asheot, Somerset, wine-merchant 

Smith, T. Armitage, Stattord, maltster and potter 

Suffield, W. Birminghain., printer’ 

Saunderson, J. Sutton, and T. Masters, Patton, 
corn-factors 

Terry, R. London, haberdasher 

Tanner, E. London, merchant 

Tennent, B. J., and W. Garnett, Liverpool, mer- 
chants 

Turner, P. H., and C. Johnson, London and 
Manchester, horse-dealers 

Taylor, G. Bradford, York, shopkeeper 

Taylor, J. London, draper 

Tabram, W. Fendrayton, Cambridge, butcher 

Thomson, T. Lancaster, iron-monger 

Walker, S. Birmingham, merchant 

Wood, J., D. Martindale, and J. Fisher, London 
warehousemen 
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Webster, T. Chedgrave, Norfolk, printer 
Wellington, J. jun. Chard, Somerset, grocer 
Wilson, J. Worksop, money scrivener 
Wilson, J. London, merchant 

Woods, J. jun. Portsea, baker 

Wattam, T. Lincoln, corn-dealer 


Register.—Births, Marriages. 


Wright, M. London, wine-merchant 
Wright, J. Doncaster, miller 


Ward, D. Brisley, Norfolk, seed-merchant 
White, B. London, hosier 

Wenham, J. Beckley, Sussex, sailor 

Weldon, J. Manchester, warehouseman 
Whitchurch, J. London, coach-maker 

Wells, G. Hadleigh, Suffolk, salesman of clothes 
Zamiza, J. London, grocer. 


ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDS, announced in 
November 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Bethune, A. Bridgend of Alness, merchant 
Cliffe, W. Langholm, manufacturer 
Gillespie, D. St Andrews, merchant tailor 
Hoge and Brack, Earlston, manufacturers 
Hurlett Compan 

Lumsden, J. Dysart, merchant 

M‘Call, J., and Sons, Glasgow, merchants 
M‘Cubbing, J. Springfield, cattle-dealer 
M‘Gibbon, E. Glasgow, merchant 
M‘Lane, A. Glasgow, merchant 

Peacock, R., and Sons, Paisley, merehants 
Pinkerton, J. Glasgow, brewer 

Robey, G. Anstruther, merchant 


Smith, J. and Co. Peterhead, booksellers 
Stewart, R. Glasgow, flesher and cattle-dealer 
Thomson, A. and W. Dubbyside, manufacturers 
Torrance, J. Galston, innkeeper 

Wills, P. Glasgow, jeweller 


DIVIDENDS. 
Cochrane, Davidson, & Co. Glasgow, merchants ; 
by F. Garden, merchant there, 13th December. 
Eddie, J. Forres, merchant; by J. Cumming, 
banker there, 27th December. 
Gilchrist, J. Eaglesham, cotton-spinner; by R. 
Wight, accountant, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 
Milne, M. Stonehaven, merchant; by the trustee 
there, 20th December. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 3. At Darnhall, the Hon. Mrs Oli- 
phant Murray, a son. 

4. At Hillsborough, the Marchioness of 
Downshire, a son. 

— At Lennox Love, the lady of Colonel 
the Hon. P. Stuart, a daughter. 

— At Inchmarlo, the lady of Henry 
Iveson, Esq. of Blackbank, a daughter. 

7. At Aberdeen, Mrs Captain John Boyd, 
late of the 82d regiment, a son. 

8. At the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea, the lady of P. Macgregor, Esq. 
@ son. 

9. At the manse of Kirkhill, Mrs Fraser, 
a daughter. 

10. At London, the lady of William Gor- 
don, Esq. of Devonshire Street, a daughter. 

1l. Mrs Abercromby of Birkenbog, a 
daughter. 

— At Stony Bank, the lady of Major J. 
S. Sinclair, Royal Artillery, a daughter. 

— At Chapelton, the lady of Captain 
Jobn A. Durie, late of the 92d regiment, a 
daughter. 

12. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs Dun. 
Cas of Dundas, a son and heir. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Taylor, 10th hussars, a daugh- 
ter. 

13. At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie of Avoch, a son. 

14. At Annan, the lady of James Bur- 
gess, Esq. R. N. her seventh daughter. 

15. At Sir A. Macdonald’s, Sheen, Mrs 
Randolph, a daughter. 

— At Paisley, the lady of Fulton M‘. 
Kerrell, Esq. a son and heir. 

16. At Cockenzie, Mrs H. F. Cadell, a 
son. 


16. At Brahan Castle, Ross-shire, the Hon. 
Mrs Stewart Mackenzie, a daughter. 

— The lady of David Pollock, of Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. barrister at law, 
@ son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 19. At Sanquhar House, Alexander 
Grant, Esq. Thornhill, to Hannah Grant, 
daughter of the late George Grant, Esq. 
Burdsyards. 

29. W. B. Rose, Esq. of Rhinie, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late David M‘- 
Culloch, Esq. of Glastullich. 

Nov. 2. At Edinburgh, Captain Thomas 
Murray, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, to Martha, daughter of the late 
Joseph Furvis, Esq. of Liverpool. 

3. Mr Robert Nasmyth, surgeon, Edin- 
burgh, to Mary Lockhart, eldest daughter 
of David Jobson, sen. Esq. Dundee. 

4. At Offley, Herts, James Gordon Mur- 
doch, Esq. of Oakfield, Berks, to Caroline 
Penelope, fifth daughter of the late Samuel 
Gambier, Esq. Commissioner of his Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, and niece to Admiral Lord 
Gambier. 

8. At Banff, Osbert Forsyth, Esq. of 
London, merchant, to Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of Captain Reid of Inverinkcey. 

— At Great Baddow, Essex, Thomas 
Francis Balderston, Esq. Commander of 
the Hon. East India Company’s ship Asia, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Walter 
Urquhart, Esq. 

9. At Ayr, Maurice Tweedie, Esq. of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Alexander 
Gairdner, Esq. 

At Kincorth, Frederick Grant, 
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of Quebec, to Davina, youngest danghter 
of the late Robert Grant, Esq. of Kincorth. 

9. At Glasgow, James Wilson, Esq. 
advocate, to Margaret, youngest daughter 
of the late John Crawford, Esq. of Broad- 
field. 

— At Edinburgh, J. D. H. Hay, Esq. 
to Jane, second daughter of William San- 
derson, Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

10. At Broich House, Stirlingshire, John 
M‘Farlan, Esq. younger of Ballencleroche, 
to Miss Janet Buchanan, only daughter of 
the late Robert Ewing, Esq. merchant, 
Glasgow. 

— At Mary-la-bonne, London, Felix 
Whitmore, jun. Esq. of Belvidere House, 
Lambeth, to Rosamond, second daughter 
of Major Tulloch of Portland Place. 

13. At St Pancras Church, London, 
Charles Phillips, Esq. of the Irish Bar, to 
Miss Whalley, of Camden Town. 

15. At Makerstown, Major-General Sir 
Thomas Brisbane of Brisbane, K. C. B. to 
Anna Maria, eldest daughter of Sir Henry 
Hay Mackdougall, Bart. of Makerstown. 

16. At Wellhall, near Hamilton, Capt. 
Arch. Stewart, of the rifle brigade, to Eliza, 
only daughter of the late R. Crosse, Esq. 
of Barrachnie. 

18. At Doveridge Hall,- Derbyshire, 
George Richard Phillips, Esq. M. P. only 
son of George Phillips, Esq. M. P. of Sedg- 
ley, Lancashire, &c. to the Hon. Geor- 
giana Cavendish, eldest daughter of Lord 
Waterpark. 

— At Greenock, Major Allan Macdon- 
ald, of the 55th regiment, to Flora, eldest 
daughter of Patrick Nicolson, Esq. of Ard- 
more. 

26. At Edinburgh, James Winks, Esq. 
Pitt Street, to Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr John Brodie, farmer, 
Coathill, Berwickshire. 

30. At Gateshead, near Newcastle, Ste- 
phen Reed, Esq. solicitor, to Isabella, eld- 
est daughter of the late John Barras, Esq. 
of the former place. 


DEATHS. 

April 23. At Columbo, island of Ceylon, 
Lieut. John Hogarth, of the Bengal in- 
fantry, third son of James Hogarth, Esq. 
of Berwick. His brother officers, as a 
mark of regard for his excellent character, 
have erected a monument to his memory. 

May. At Trichinopoly, Benjamin Horne, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
civil service, third son of John Horne, Esq. 
of Stircoke. 

13. Charles Eliott, Esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, sixth son of 
the late Sir William Eliott of Stobs, Bart. 
—He fell gallantly in the attack on the fort 
of Rupal Droog, in the East Indies. 

June. At the Isle of France, the Hon. 
Sir Alexander Anstruther, Recorder of 
Bombay. 
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Aug. 1. At Sierra Leone, in Africa, the 
Rev. John Collier, late of York, and first 
chaplain of that colony. 

14. At Up Park Camp, Jamaica, of the 
yellow fever, Lieutenant Richard Macdon- 
nell, of the 92d regiment. 

23. On board the United States’ schooner 
Nonsuch, at the moment of her arrival at 
Port Spain, in the island of Tinidad, Com- 
modore Perry. 

— in Tobago, Mr James Lapslie, se- 
cond son of the Rev. Mr Lapslie, minister 
of Campsie. 

10. At Charleston, South Carolina, of 

yellow fever, Mr Peter Buchanan, former- 
ly resident in Greenock. 
’ 15. At Roslin, in the State of South Ca- 
rolina, Archibald Simpson Johnston, Esq. 
eldest son of Adam Johnston, Esq. Col- 
mg of his Majesty’s Customs, Green- 
ock. 

22. At Trenton, New Jersey, Andrew 
Gray, Esq. of Craigs, Dumfries-shire. 

Oct. 5. At Perth, Alexander Moncrieff, 
Esq. Captain in the Royal Ayrshire mili- 


7. At his house, near Cupar in Fife, Dr 
John Govan, physician in Cupar. 

11. At Pictou, Nova Scotia, after a short 
illness, and in the Slst year of his age, 
Edward Mortimer, Esq. merchant. He 
was a native of Scotland, and having gone 
thither in early life, soon rose to high con- 
sideration by his character and talents. 
For upwards of 20 years, he represented 
the county of Halifax in the colonial Le- 
gislature ; and the New College of Pictou, 
erected on a liberal foundation, owes its 
institution, in a great measure, to his exer- 
tions and influence. Indeed, he took a 
lively interest in the public welfare of the 
colony—in all respects was exemplary in 
his manners, as well as in his attention to 
religious duties—and, as he devoted the lat- 
ter years of his life greatly to purposes of 
benevolence, he was greatly endeared to 
the inhabitants of Pictou, as well as respect- 
ed by all ranks of people in the province. 

15. At London, Captain Andrew An- 
derson, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, Bombay—an officer, whose zealous 
and conscientious discharge of his military 
duties, during 19 years, amiable manners, 
warmth of friendship, and patience under 
long and severe sufferings, gained him the 
respect and esteem of, and endeared him 
to all, with whom he had any intercourse. 

— At Bridgend, the Rev. Robert Kay, 
one of the ministers of Perth. 

— At Oxford, in the 39th year of his 
age, Richard Reade, Esq. of Kilkenny, one 
of the gentlemen who were in the old Chel- 
tenham coach, which was overturned on the 
Sth curt. at Botley turnpike. His death 
was occasioned by the bruises he then re- 
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15. At Edinburgh, Mr William Hunter, 
spirit-dealer, High Strect. 
— At Portobello, Charles Stewart, Esq. 


of Boreland, merchant in Edinburgh, in 


the 25th year of his age. 

16. Aged 102, John Milner, of the 
Bank in Leeds. He served 37 years in 
the army, and received a pension for 30 
years. 

— At Fairlie, Mr Robert Tennant, 
junior, merchant in Glasgow. . 

— At his house, Newton of Mearns, 
Mr Robert Osburn, aged 78 years. 

17. At Hyde Park, Anderston, John 
M’lwham, Esq. of Carnbroe. 

16, At the manse of Trinity Gask, John 
Burgh, only son of the late Rev. Ralph 
Taylor, minister of Monzie. 

19. At Bourdeaux, Mr Francis John- 
stone, writer in Ayr, son of Q. Jolinstone, 
of 'T'rolerg. 

— At Hamburgh, John Fisher, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Dow, of 
the British Linen Company’s Bank. 

— At Innerleithen, Mrs Agnes Greig, 
James’ Court, Edinburgh. 

— At London, Wm. Spence, son of 
Mr Wm. Spence, Felton Green, Mussel- 
burgh. 

20. At Glasgow, Mr John Stewart, 
writer, Ayr. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Mac- 
millan, of Stirling, in the G8th year of his 
age, and 42d of his ministry. 

— At Lisbon, Mary, sixth daughter of 
the late George Rams:zy, Esq. of Barnton. 

21. Mrs Agnes Redfoord, wife of Mr 
Robert Lamb, wood-merchant, Leith Walk. 

— At Cambusmore, after a short but 
severe illness, Captain Donald Crautord, of 
the royal artillery, son of the late P. George 
Crautord, Esq. and brother of John Crau- 
ford of Auchenames, 

— At Juniperbank, Alison, aged 15 ; 
and on the 25d, Jane, aged 17, daughters 
of Mr John Thorburn. 

— At Edinburgh, James, infant son 
of Macvey Napier, W. S. 

— In ‘Tobago Street, in the 88th year 
of his age, John Arthur, during 60 years 
servant to Mrs Stuart of Kirkbrachead. 

— At Exeter, James Connell, Esq. mer- 
chant in Glasgow. 

— In Brook Street, Londen, the Hon. 
Frederick Sylvester North Douglas, only 
son of Lord Glenbervie, and Member of 
Parliament for the borough of Banbury. 
Indefatigable in his attention to public bu- 
siness, he brought to the consideration of 
every subject a clear, vigorous, and active 
understanding, a copious iund of informa- 
tion, the spirit and the tact of a man of 
business. He had devoted, at an early age, 
all his faculties to public life, and in the 
opinion of the most judicious among his 
contemporaries, he would have obtained 
the lighest distinctions of Parliament and 


Register.-Deaths. 


of the State. As a classical and a 
scholar, greatly accomplished in languages 
and in letters, few were his superiors ; but 
it is for his friends alone to speak with jus- 


[Dec. 
general 


tice of his social merits. Inheriting with 
the name the humour of Lord North, the 
characteristic humour of his family, which 
appeared to be rather the,effusion of play- 
ful spirits and of social enjoyment, than the 
effort of wit, and being free from spleen or 
vanity, was incapable of inflicting pain— 
he enlivened every society by his presence. 
A cheerful and agreeable companion, a 
warm and generous friend, a kind and 
affectionate son ; nothing remained to make 
his private character more amiable, but 
that most endearing relation of all, which, 
with every prospect of happiness, he had 
undertaken only a few months before hsi 
lamented death. 

22. At Pirnmains, Robert Mitthell, aged 
97. 

— At Edinburgh, in her 82d year, Miss 
Anne Wishart, daughter of the late Dr 
William Wishart, Principal of the College 
of Edinburgh. 

—— At Brodie’s Buildings, Canongate, 
Edinburgh, Mr John Reid, writer. 

23. At Callander, Mrs M‘Arthur, widow 
of the late Alexander M‘Arthur, Esq. of 
Littlemill. 

— Mr James Bauchop of Brucefield, 
Mid Calder, aged 72. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Home alias 
Buchan ; she was the last of that family of 
Home, formerly of Kello, in Berwickshire. 
The family of Home of Kello was one of 
the branches of the Earl of Home's family, 
and was connected with many of the prin- 
cipal nobility in North Britain, and enjoy- 
ed for many generations ample possessions ; 
but, latterly, the keenest shafts of evil for- 
tune were directed against it, until it was 
levelled with the dust. Its misfortunes 
may be said to have begun with John 
Iiome of Kello, who was an eminent Cove- 
nanter ; and having been appointed one of 
the trustees for managing the affairs of 
Scotland by Oliver Cromwell. At the Re- 
storation, he, and many others who con- 
tinued true to what they conceived the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, were 
prosecuted for high treason, and had their 
estates forfeited. The Marquis of Argyle, 
and J.ord Johnstone of Wareston, it is well 
known, lost their lives on the scaifold ; 
Home, however, escaped, and at the Ke- 
volution in 1688, George, his son, had the 
greater part of the family property restored 
to him ; he was Knighted by king William, 
and was elected }.ord Provost of Edinburgh, 
at a time when it was still common for 
gentlemen of family to fill that office; he 
was succeeded by his son George, and he by 
his son David, who, having unfertunately 
killed a gentleman of the tamily of Inver- 
may in a duel, he was obliged to fly his 
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native country, and his affairs went to utter 
ruin, injustice snatching away what folly 
and extravagance had left; and for two 
generations, five goodly sons perished most- 
ly in foreign lands, in their endeavours to 
raise the fallen fortunes of their family. In 
1796 Mrs Buchan lost her last surviving 
brother, Dr David Home, who died in 
Westmoreland, Jamaica. Two years pre- 
vious to this she had been left a widow, 
with an only child, her husband having 
died on the same island shortly after her 
marriage. *She was a person of an uncom- 
monly mild and inoffensive disposition, and 
bore a long and painful illness with much 
patience and resignation. 

* 24. At Dalmeny mense, Miss Elizabeth 
Morison, 23, Duke Street, Kdinburgh, 
daughter of the late Mr James Morison, 
Muthil. 


“+ = At the Baths of Tivoli, near Paris, 


in his 20th year, Sir Arthur Grey Hazle- 
rigg, Bart. of Noscly Hall, Leicester- 
shire. 

25. At Savannah, Georgia, North Ameri- 
ca, aged 26 years, the Lady of John Wil- 
liamson Stirk, Esq. daughter of the late 
Captain John Baugh, of the 58th regiment 
of foot. 

* — At No. 5, North St David Street, 
Robert Thom. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Rat- 
tray, relict of David Robertson, Esq. late 
of Bleaton, aged 88. 

' 26. At her house in Maitland Street, 
Edinburgh, Miss Ramsay, daughter of the 
late Robert Ramsay, sq. merchant, Leith. 
' = At Annfield, near Edinburgh, Henry 
Miller, of Pourin, M. D. of the Honourable 
Kast India Company’s service. 

_ — At his house, near Cupar Fife, Mr 
Andrew Milne, of South Baltilly. 

= At Edinburgh, in the 84th year of 
her age, Mrs Barbara Lockhart, daughter 
of the late John Lockhart, Esq. of Cleg- 
horn. 

Oct, 27. At Pittenweem, Mrs Major 
Duddingston. 

‘ — At Maybole, John Goudie, Esq. sen. 
residing there. 

24. At Edinburgh, William Govan, I'sq. 
of Hermiston. 

— At Blair Drummond, George Home 
Drummond, Esq. of Blair Drummond. 

29. At Hartfield, aged 71, Mr James 
Duncan, junior, for many years bookseller 
in Glasgow. 

— At Roseneath House, Elizabeth Wil- 
son, youngest daughter of the late William 
Wilson, Esq. of Milcroft, New Monkland, 
and wife of Mr Hugh Barclay. 

— At Edinburgh, No. 9, Gayfield 
Square, Miss Jean Bruce, aged 84, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Mr John Bruce, mini- 
ster of the parish of Airth. 

— The Right Rev, Edmund Derry, D. 
D. Roman Catholic Bishop of Dromore. 


30. At Florence, Wm. Mackenzie, Esq. 
of the island of St Vincent. 

— At Easter Causeyend, Mr Thomas 
Graham, farmer. 

— At Cartrae, in the 78th year of his 
age, Robert Hogarth, Esq. tenant there. 
This respectable gentleman was the first by 
whom the system of turnip husbandry was 
introduced into the higher districts of Ber- 
wickshire, from which such benefits have 
been since derived to that thriving part of 
Scotland. Mr Hogarth was a man of ex- 
cellent understanding, of unspotted inte- 
grity, and of attainments very greatly su- 
perior to those which were generally cha- 
racteristic of the class to which he belonged, 
at the period when he entered upon life. In 
the discharge of all the duties of society he 
might well be termed exemplary. Of those 
that belonged to him as a master, a neigh- 
bour, and a friend, the general respect and 
sorrow of his vicinity afiord the most une- 
quivocal evidence. His surviving family 
have lost a head, and his exclusive circle 
of relations a member, of whom it may be 
truly said, that his death was the first 
and the only affliction he ever occasioned 
them. 

31. Mrs Hutchison, relict of the late 
Thomas Hutchison, baker in E-dinburgh. 

' Nov. 1. At Kirkwall, Orkney, in the 
23d year of her age, Agnes Scarth, wife of 
James Spence, Esq. merchant. 

-=— Miss Esther Orr, daughter of the 
late William Orr, Esq. of Barrowfield. 

— At Swinton manse, Mrs Harriet Hep. 
burne Mitchelson, wife of John Tait, 
younger of Pirn, W. S. 

2. At Edinburgh, Miss Katharine Mor- 
rison Mackenzie, daughter of the late Sir 
Roderick Mackenzie of Scatwell, Bart. 

— James Kirkpatrick, Esq. of New- 
port and Seafield, Isle of Wight. 

— At Edinburgh, William Gordon, 
Esq. iate writer in Stonehaven. 

—At Parkhead, in the 7]st year of his 
age, Mr David Black, writer. 

— At Ayr, Deacon Alex. M*Cubbin, 
aged &6. 

3. At the Moat of Troqueer, George 
Rae, Esq. 

= In the Charity Workhouse of 
Edinburgh, John Barclay, aged upwards 
of 80 years. He resided in this establish- 
ment for more than 73 years, during which 
time he never slept a night out of the 
house. When he was admitted there 
were only twelve inmates resident in the 
house. 

— At his son’s house, Kincardineshire, 
John Denham, late farmer in Maryhill, 
aged 85. ‘ 

— At Aberdeen, aged 23, atter a lingers 
ing illness, Mr John Still, merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 68, Miss Mar 


‘garet M‘Laurin, daughter of the deceased 


Mr Donald M'‘Laurin, sometime surgeon 
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in Edinburgh, and sister to the late Dr 
Robert M‘Laurin, physician in London. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dirom, widow 
of Alex. Dirom, Esq. of Muiresk, in the 
85th year of her age. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Camp- 
bell, daughter of the deceased Neil Camp- 
bell, Esq. late Collector of the Customs, 


-- At Aberdeen, Maj.-Gen. Charles Irvine. 
5. At Preston, the Rev. J. Douglas, 
F. A. S. author of ** The Nenia Britan- 
nica,” and various scientific and literary 
publications. 
- = At Glasgow, MrW. Aitken, merchant. 

— At Gray’s Mill, Mr James Belfrage, 
merchant, South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

— At Traquair Manse, Peebles-shire, 
the Rev. James Nicol, minister of that 
parish, in the 50th year of his age. 

6. Mr William Idle, once the dashing 
head of the ** Repository of Fashion” in 
Norwich, but latterly an inmate of the 
Leeds workhouse, where he terminated his 
earthly career. 

7. At Portobello, Miss Isabella Clunie, 
sixth daughter of the late Rev. Join Clunie, 
minister of Whitekirk, after a severe and 
painful illness for a series of years. 

— After a few days’ illness, Mr Bryan 
M‘Swiney, for many years printer of the 
London Courier newspaper. 

8. At Doneraile House, county of Cork, 
suddenly, of a water in the chest, Viscount 
Doneraile, in his 65th year. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Gibson of Clif- 
tonhall, aged 88. 

9. At his house, Coats Crescent, Edin- 


- burgh, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Erskine 


of Shelltield. 

10. At Brighton, the lady of Sir James 
Mansfield. 

11. At Liverpool, Edgar Corrie, Esq. 
aged 71. 

— At Edinburgh, William Speid, fourth 
son of Robert Speid, Esq. W. S. 

— At Ayr, Capt. Thomas Humble, 
late of Newcastle. 

12. At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret 
Graeme, sister to Colonel Greme of Inch- 
brakie. 

— At Edinb David Hay, Esq. of 
—- At London, in a fit of apoplexy, 
John Dawson, Esq. an eminent solicitor. 
— At Glasgow, Mr John Provan, late 
merchant there. 
_ o> At Netheralbie, parish of Middlebie, 
in the 72d year of his age, James Holliday, 
Esq. after a lingering sufferance of more 
than three years, during which he never 
allowed a sigh of complaint to escape him. 
=~ At Deal, Catherine, wife of Captain 
John Paterson, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service. 
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13. At G » Mrs Elizabeth Ballin. 
gall, widow of the late Mr John Ballin- 
gall, Glasgow. 

— At Glasgow, Mr J. Steven, bookseller. 

14. At Glasgow, Miss Rutherford. 

— At Balmuto, Mr James Young, 47 
years faithful gardener there, and who last 
year obtained the Caledonian Horticutural 
Society medal for the reward of long and 
honest services. 

— At Irvine, Capt. John Farrie. 

15. At Muthil manse, Mrs Catharine 
Cunningham, wife of the late Rey. John 
Russel, minister of Stirling. 

— At Orangefield, county of Down, 
Hugh Crauford, Esq. many years an emi- 
nent and respectable merchant and banker 
in Belfast. 

16. At Greenlaw, Berwickshire, John 
Wilson, student of divinity, much respected, 
last surviving son of the late Rev. Robert 
Wilson, minister of Aytoun. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 86th year of 
her age, Betty Cameron, a native of Locha- 
ber, who has resided here for the last sixty 
years. This poor woman was one of a 
small class of people, perhaps more peculiar 
to Scotland than any other country, who 
never beg, yet never want, and who, with- 
out relatives, fortune, or certain income, 
are provided for as if they had all these. 
She was not a common pauper, but a hum- 
ble visitor at friendly houses, and though 
seldom possessed at one time of more than 
the morrow required, was proverbially 
honest, and had a strict regard to truth. 
She never abused the goodness of the bene- 
volent by waste or intemperance, and was 
to a severe degree exact in all religious ob- 
servances. These qualities recommended 
her to the truly charitable ;- but she added 
to these a considerable share of strong in- 
stinctive sense, and an abundant store of 
information and anecdote concerning the 
principal farnilies of Scotland, as well as 
of the young Chevalier, whom she had seen 
in her youth.—She talked with enthusiasm 
of the deeds of Highland valour, and pre- 
served to the last all the prejudices of clan- 
ship. In her 85th year she danced a reel, 
and sung till lately, with great spirit, the 
pibrochs that were sounded at the ‘* rising.” 
When age at length brought her to her 
humble death-bed, she was not neglected. 
Her last hours, calm and confident under 
the infiuence of religion, were sweetened by 
the assurance that the same kind friends 
who ministered to her little wants on earth, 
would see her worn-out frame carried home 
with the decent solemnities so prized and 
attended to in Scotland. 

29. At Leith, Agnes Paterson, aged 31, 
spouse of Mr Robert Strong, jun. merchant, 
and only child. of Mr John Paterson, civil 
engineer there. 
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